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Roosevelt,  Root  and  Rio. 

By  FERGUS  CRANE. 


liTH  the  assembling  of  the  delegates  to  the  Pan-American  congress  at 
Rio  Janeiro  in  the  month  of  July,  a  new  chapter  of  the  international 

_ )  politics  of  this  hemisphere  will  be  opened.  While  not  accredited 

as  a  delegate.  Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Root  is  expected  to  attend 
the  opening  sessions.  Latin  America  knows  too  little  the  United  States,  while 
the  people  of  this  country  are  even  more  ignorant  of  Latin  America,  and  in 
the  promotion  of  the  needed  mutual  understanding  the  American  Secretary 
has  a  great  opportunity.  In  his  last  annual  message  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  President  Roosevelt  wrote  of  the  Monroe  doctrine : 

‘There  are  certain  republics  to  the  south  of  us  which  have  already  reached 
such  a  point  of  stability,  order  and  prosperity  that  they  themselves,  though 
as  yet  hardly  consciously,  are  among  the  guarantors  of  this  doctrine.” 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  in  advance  how  far  such  countries  as  Brazil 
and  Mexico  and  Argentina  and  a  few  others  would  receive  a  proposal  that 
they  assume  the  role  of  “monitor  republics,”  that  they  hold  themselves  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  more  volatile  and  feebler  states.  Their  willingness  to  guarantee 
that  Latin  America  should  do  its  own  housecleaning  might  follow  immediately 
upon  a  contingent  assurance  by  the  United  States  that  European  governments 
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would  never  be  allowed  to  interfere  again  in  behalf  of  their  holders  of  South 
American  pecuniary  claims.  A  weight  of  possibly  heavy  anxiety  in  the  future 
might  then  be  shifted  from  the  shoulders  of  this  country. 

Had  the  United  States  Senate  consented  last  winter  to  permit  the  admin¬ 
istration  to  carry  out  its  plan  to  regulate  Santo  Domingo,  an  object  lesson 
might  be  at  hand  now  to  illustrate  what  could  be  expected  of  monitor  repub¬ 
lics  in  Latin  America. 

The  development  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  which  has  characterized  the 
policy  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  and  has  figured  in  some  of  the  speeches 
of  Secretary  Root  has  been  what  appears  to  amount  to  the  admission  of  a 
contention  that  the  United  States  shall  not  countenance  the  use  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  by  improvident  republics  to  the  south  of  us  as  a  means  of  evading 
just  obligations  to  European  creditors.  Debtors  and  creditors  frequently  dis¬ 
agree  honestly  as  to  the  just  bounds  of  obligations,  and  the  joint  blockade 
of  Venezuelan  ports  by  British  and  German  war  vessels  aroused  a  feeling  in 
this  country  hardly  in  harmony  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  administration. 
The  contention  was  freely  urged  by  public  men  in  informal  speeches  and  in 
the  public  prints  that  the  justification  of  the  high  rates  of  interest  obtained  by 
European  holders  of  Latin  American  securities  was  that  the  creditors  were 
thereby  getting  full  insurance  for  whatever  speculative  character  their  invest¬ 
ments  possessed. 

So  far  as  the  Roosevelt  corollary  to  the  Monroe  doctrine  might  counte¬ 
nance  the  use  of  gunboats  as  European  collection  agents,  its  acceptance  bids 
fair  to  excite  opposition  in  the  United  States  and  to  fail  utterly  of  approval 
in  Latin  .America. 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  Brazilian  Foreign  Oftice,  a  counter  doctrine — 
the  doctrine  set  forth  originally  by  Carlos  Calvo,  of  Argentina — will  receive 
its  first  formal  discussion  by  Pan-American  powers  at  Rio.  Summarized, 
the  Calvo  doctrine  is  the  denial  of  the  right  of  creditor  nations  to  enforce 
contractual  obligations  by  war  on  the  debtor  nations.  The  plan  of  Latin 
Americans,  in  case  the  Rio  delegates  uphold  this  doctrine,  includes  its  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  second  international  peace  congress  at  The  Hague.  As  the  actual 
area  of  debt-default  in  Latin  America  is  not  large,  the  Latin  republics  are  hope¬ 
ful  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  discussion. 

At  the  time  of  the  Venezuelan  blockade,  Luis  F.  Drago,  Argentina’s  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  Relations,  sent  a  note  to  the  foreign  offices  of  other  Latin 
American  republics,  inviting  co-operation  in  maintaining  the  Calvo  doctrine. 
Another  enthusiastic  supporter  of  this  doctrine  is  Cipriano  Castro,  of  Venez¬ 
uela,  who  has  usually  been  found  to  have  the  documents  on  his  side  in  his 
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many  international  controversies,  notably  in  the  squabbles  over  the  American 
asphalt  claims. 

An  editorial  writer  in  the  “Evening  Post”  of  New  York  last  February 
reported  a  story  then  current  in  Washington  diplomatic  circles  as  illustrative 
of  Castro,  the  one  time  ranchero  who  pictures  himself  as  the  successor  of 
Bolivar.  The  anecdote  dealt  with  a  Venezuelan  military  attache  who  made 
a  report  at  Caracas  concerning  the  French  army,  which  he  held  up  as  a  model, 
even  good  enough  to  be  the  pattern  of  the  Venezuelan  army  in  various  ways. 
The  attache  was  summoned  to  appear  before  Castro. 

“You  wrote  this  report  glorifying  the  French  army?” 

“Yes,  Excellency.  It  was  a  part  of  my  duty.” 

“But  was  the  French  army  never  beaten?” 

“Yes;  it  was  defeated  by  the  Germans  in  1870.” 

“And  did  the  English  never  get  the  better  of  French  troops?” 

“Certainly,  Excellency,  at  Waterloo.” 

“But  who  was  it  that  defeated  both  English  and  Germans  combined? 
Was  it  not  1,  Cipriano  Castro?  You  may  go!” 

And  this  was  the  Castro  who  turned  the  tables  of  his  adversaries,  when 
on  hearing  of  the  bombardment  of  Puerto  Cabello  frowned  successfully  upon 
a  Venezuelan  desire  to  retaliate  upon  foreigners  within  the  borders  of  the 
republic.  Venezuela,  he  insisted,  must  comport  herself  as  “a  cultured  and 
civilized  nation,”  despite  any  evidence  that  “the  most  powerful  nations  of 
Europe”  were  guilty  of  behavior  resembling  that  of  “real  savages.”  French 
humorists  soon  stopped  explaining  that  V'enezuela  meant  little  Venice  and  that 
in  the  head  of  its  President  were  many  lagoons.  Castro  was  able  to  get  into 
power  by  a  revolution,  the  programme  of  which  was  to  ease  conditions  in 
Venezuela  by  asserting  a  much  greater  independence  of  “foreign  Influences.” 
The  phrase  “foreign  influences,”  according  to  foreign  creditors,  was  under¬ 
stood  by  Venezuelans  as  meaning  “foreign  indebtedness.”  That  such  a  plat¬ 
form  should  carry  a  large  South  American  nation  has  its  bearing  upon  the 
problem  of  Latin  America  in  its  relations  with  European  countries. 

After  our  Civil  War  our  Southern  States  did  not  talk  or  legislate  for 
repudiation  of  State  debts,  until  the  “carpet  bag”  governments  of  the  recon¬ 
struction  period  had  saddled  those  States  with  prodigal  indebtedness  to  an 
extent  four  times  greater  than  the  war  debts.  In  several  of  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  countries,  the  bond  issues  of  irresponsible  dictators,  who  became  wealthy 
exiles  in  Europe  later,  do  not  appeal  to  the  sense  of  obligation  of  many  South 
Americans  as  sacredly  as  does  the  indebtedness  justified  by  the  use  of  the 
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proceeds  of  bond  sales  for  the  upbuilding  of  their  countries.  This  sentiment 
must  be  reckoned  with  by  statesmen  who  would  guide  the  future  sanely. 

It  would  seem  that  for  Latin  America  to  attain  greatness  it  would  be 
necessary  for  her  to  develop  in  all  her  nations  that  degree  of  commercial 
honor  which  the  great  Powers  of  the  world  to-day  are  disposed  to  exact — a 
condition  to  which  some  of  the  republics  south  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  have 
attained  in  full  measure  and  towards  which  several  of  the  others  are  aspiring 
with  the  active  support  of  their  business  peoples. 

Financial  reorganization,  including  plans  for  refunding  the  public  debt, 
and  some  reasonable  degree  of  certainty  that  the  future  will  not  witness 
a  repetition  of  the  era  of  profligate  bond  issues  by  conscienceless  dictators 
whose  private  purse  absorbed  the  bulk  of  the  proceeds  of  such  issues  through 
contracts,  syndicates  and  nepotism,  must  come  in  the  case  of  more  than  one 
republic  to  the  south  of  us  before  the  Washington  government  may  be  freed 
of  anxiety  over  the  peril  of  imbroglios  between  European  nations  on  the 
one  hand  and  Western  republics  on  the  other. 

Another  means  by  which  Latin  America  has  become  enmeshed  in  debt 
lies  in  the  operations  of  exploiting  syndicates  of  foreign  industrial  com¬ 
panies,  which  have  usually  acquired  their  first  equities  in  the  form  of  un¬ 
usually  broad  concessions,  obtained  from  dictators,  whose  affection  for  their 
native  shores  did  not  suffice  to  make  them  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  pos¬ 
terity  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  In  more  than  a  few  instances  there  has 
been  some  reason  to  suspect  that  foreign  promoters  of  the  natural  resources 
of  Latin  America  have  followed  what  might  be  described  as  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  in  so  doing  have  dealt  with  political  interests  which  fail  of 
patriotic  indorsement.  Such  creditors  tend  to  compromise  unjustly  the  char¬ 
acter  of  many  other  foreign  creditors  whose  course  has  been  scrupulously 
just  and  who  should  not  be  classed  with  financial  adventurers  in  the  eyes  of 
the  stable  business  communities  of  the  nations  which  attracted  their  invest¬ 
ments. 

That  South  American  finance  is  beginning  to  interest  this  country 
largely  is  one  of  the  notes  of  the  day.  Wall  street  financiers  are,  many 
of  them,  hoping  that  the  Washington  government  prove  successful  in  its 
amendment  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  vice-president  of 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  in  an  article  published  in  the  New  York 
“Times”  last  January,  said: 

“The  Germans  and  the  English  have  the  lead  in  South  American  national 
finance,  but  with  the  growing  disposition  of  our  investing  public  to  become 
interested  in  government  issues,  and  with  the  clearer  understanding  of  the 
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responsibilities  which  must  follow  our  declaration  of  the  principles  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  there  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  anticipate  that  we  shall 
rapidly  take  a  position  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  financial  ad¬ 
ministration  of  several  South  American  countries.” 

The  Rio  conference  will  be  the  third  congress  of  American  republics  in 
which  the  United  States  have  taken  part.  The  first  of  these  was  the  confer¬ 
ence  over  which  James  G.  Blaine  presided  at  Washington  in  the  winter  of 
1889-90.  The  second  was  held  at  Mexico  City  in  1901  and  was  attended  by 
Secretary  Hay.  A  sentimental  point  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  first  of  these 
three  congresses  was  held  at  the  capital  seat  of  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  on 
this  continent  and  the  second  in  the  Spanish-American  capital  of  Porfirio  Diaz, 
while  the  third  will  assemble  in  the  chief  city  of  Portuguese  traditions  and 
civilization  in  this  hemisphere,  thus  paying  alternate  tribute  to  the  three  domi¬ 
nant  racial  influences  in  the  new  world. 

There  was  a  much  earlier  Pan-American  congress,  however.  During  the 
presidency  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  Mexico,  Central  America  and  Colombia 
(then  New  Granada)  invited  the  United  States  to  send  delegates  to  an  inter¬ 
national  conference  of  .American  republics  to  be  held  at  Panama.  The  United 
States  Senate  debated  until  March  before  confirming  the  nominations  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Adams  of  Richard  C.  Anderson,  of  Kentucky,  and  John  Sergeant,  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  “envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary  to  the 
assembly  of  American  nations  at  Panama.”  One  of  the  envoys  died  en  route 
to  Panama,  and  the  other  arrived  there  after  the  adjournm.ent  of  the  congress. 

Reiterating  the  Monroe  doctrine,  the  Pan-.American  dictum  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  administration.  President  Adams  in  sending  the  nominations  of  the 
Panama  envoys  to  the  Senate  had  this  to  say  regarding  the  feebler  republics 
of  this  hemisphere: 

“We  have  laid  the  foundation  of  our  future  intercourse  with  them  in 
the  broadest  principles  of  reciprocity  and  the  most  cordial  feelings  of  fraternal 
friendship.  To  extend  those  principles  to  all  our  commercial  relations  with 
them  and  to  hand  down  that  friendship  to  future  ages  is  congenial  to  the  high¬ 
est  policy  of  the  Union,  as  it  will  be  to  that  of  all  those  nations  and  their  pos¬ 
terity.” 

On  October  2,  1889,  representatives  of  all  the  independent  nations  of 
North,  Central  and  South  America  and  the  Republic  of  Haiti  assembled  in 
Washington.  This  congress  was  the  result  of  an  invitation  sent  by  Secretary 
Blaine  to  these  countries  to  discuss  their  intercontinental  interests  and,  pri¬ 
marily,  to  promote  commercial  intercourse.  The  effectiveness  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  and  the  good  will  of  the  congress  are  reflected  in  commercial  statistics. 
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In  1890  the  volume  of  our  annual  exports  to  other  American  republics  aggre¬ 
gated  $60,000,000,  while  last  year  our  exports  to  these  countries  reached 
$200,000,000. 

The  chief  tangible  work  of  the  Washington  conference  was  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  “The  International  Union  of  American  Republics  for  the  Prompt 
Collection  and  Distribution  of  Commercial  Information.”  Under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  our  Department  of  State  and  in  connection  with  this  international 
union,  the  Bureau  of  .American  Republics  was  organized  at  Washington,  in 
order  to  issue  bulletins  from  time  to  time,  containing  information  useful  to 
producers,  manufacturers  and  merchants  interested  in  the  development  of 
New  World  commerce,  including  customs  tariffs,  official  circulars,  interna¬ 
tional  treaties  and  conventions,  local  regulations  as  to  commerce  and  naviga¬ 
tion,  and,  wherever  practicable,  statistics  as  to  the  resources,  products  and 
commerce  of  .American  republics. 

Other  projects  outlined  at  the  Washington  conference,  which  continued 
in  session  until  April  19,  1890,  comprised  a  continental  plan  of  arbitration 
eliminating  wars  of  conquest,  the  formulation  of  a  body  of  American  interna¬ 
tional  law,  the  recommendation  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  American  republics  and  the  nations  of  Europe,  an  outline  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  build  an  intercontinental  railway,  which  has  since  enlisted  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Henry  G.  Davis,  a  plan  to  subsidize  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  steamship  lines  between  North  and  South  America,  the  elaboration 
of  reciprocal  trade  agreements  and  a  plea  for  uniformity  in  customs  and  sani¬ 
tary  regulations. 

John  Hay  represented  the  United  States  at  the  Mexico  City  congress  of 
1901,  which  accomplished  seemingly  far  less  than  its  Washington  predecessor. 
Three  achievements,  however,  marked  the  sessions  of  this  assembly.  The 
nations  agreed  much  more  fully  upon  the  conditions  designed  to  govern  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  proposed  intercontinental  railway.  A  reso¬ 
lution  was  adopted,  calling  for  a  Pan-.American  conference  once  every  five 
years.  Thirdly,  and  this  was,  perhaps,  more  important  than  the  provision  for 
future  congresses  at  regular  intervals,  a  treaty  for  the  arbitration  of  all  pecu¬ 
niary  claims. 

When  the  delegates  assemble  in  Rio  Janeiro  shortly,  many  detailed  prob¬ 
lems  await  their  discussion,  besides  the  Roosevelt  and  Root  development  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  the  expediency  of  a  system  of  monitor  republics  and  the 
Calvo  doctrine  of  Latin  America.  From  the  previous  congresses  the  Rio  dele¬ 
gates  will  inherit  the  intercontinental  railway  plan  and  the  simplification  of 
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the  customs  restrictions,  consular  laws  and  quarantine  regulations  of  the  re¬ 
publics. 

At  the  head  of  the  formal  delegates  of  the  United  States  to  the  Rio  con¬ 
gress  is  William  1.  Buchanan,  who  has  been  the  American  minister  to  Argen¬ 
tina  and  to  Panama.  Another  of  the  delegates  will  be  Tulio  Larrinaga,  Porto 
Rican  Commissioner  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  a  recognition  of 
the  interest  of  Porto  Rico  in  our  intercontinental  relations.  Completing  the 
delegation  are  James  S.  Harlan,  who  has  served  an  attorney  generalship  in 
Porto  Rico,  Professor  L.  S.  Rowe,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Van  Leer  Polk,  of  Tennessee. 

Out  of  the  discussion  of  the  evolution  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  the 
aspiration  of  Latin  America  as  set  forth  in  the  doctrine  of  Carlos  Calvo  may 
come  the  first  definite  step  toward  a  coherent  intercontinental  policy.  In  the 
scheme  for  monitor  republics  may  lie  the  germ  of  a  body  of  American  inter¬ 
national  law  which  shall  tend  to  conserve  permanently  the  sovereign  inde¬ 
pendence  and  dignity  of  each  member  of  the  sisterhood  of  American  republics. 
To  quote  a  dinner  toast  recently  offered  by  Secretary  Root  to  the  nations  of 
the  New  World: 

“May  the  independence,  the  freedom  and  the  rights  of  the  least  and 
weakest  be  ever  respected  equally  with  the  rights  of  the  strongest,  and  may 
we  all  do  our  share  toward  the  building  up  of  a  sound  and  enlightened  public 
opinion  of  the  Americas,  which  shall  everywhere,  upon  both  continents, 
mightily  promote  the  reign  of  peace,  of  order  and  of  justice  in  every  American 
republic.” 
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In  the  Courrieres  Country. 

By  LAUKLNCt  JLRROLD. 

(From  the  Contemporary  Review.) 


VEKYTHIXG  seemed  dumb 
and  without  color  in  this 
tragic  country  when  I  reach¬ 
ed  it  after  the  disaster,  not 
a  sound  anywhere,  and  everything 
drab.  Lens  stretched  its  rows  of  dull 
brick  houses.  Its  Grand’  Place  tried  to 
be  Flemish  round  the  ugliest  imitation 
renaissance  church  ever  built.  The 
black,  bleak  waste  of  the  Place  de  la 
Republique  spread  out  endlessly  from 
a  line  of  gloomy  houses  to  a  coalblack 
canal.  Then,  the  drive  through  the 
mining  villages,  all  of  dirty  red  brick 
cottages  built  on  exactly  the  same  plan, 
with  their  only  saving  grace  in  tiny 
gardens  which  had  not  long  ago  been 
trimmed  and  weeded. 

All  the  “corons,”  as  the  miners’  vil¬ 
lages  are  called,  are  a  dirty  brown  un¬ 
der  the  leaden  sky,  and  all  are  silent. 
Through  Sallau-mines,  Mericourt  and 
Billy-Montigny,  past  pits  four,  three 
and  two,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the 
dead  lie  in  heaps,  and  still  the  same 
horrible  silence.  Black  crosses — two 
sticks  roughly  nailed  one  to  the  other 
and  daubed  with  pitch — hang  on  every 
ot.ier  house.  Here  and  there  a  door  is 
ajar,  and  one  sees  women  in  bare 
rooms  rocking  themselves  slowly  from 
side  to  side,  without  a  sound.  Children 
in  black  whisper  among  themselves. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  the  most  de¬ 
pressing  drive  any  one  ever  took,  the 
pityard  and  the  charnel-house.  This 
sight  is  too  horrible  to  be  touching. 
The  survivors  peer  carefully  at  in¬ 
describably  distorted  bodies.  There  is 
hardly  a  cry,  even  when  a  boy  finds 


his  father  dead,  a  woman  her  man.  The 
bodies  in  deal  coffins  lie  in  a  shed. 
Everything  is  mean  and  grim,  and  sti.l 
horribly  silent.  Only  now  and  then  a 
shriek  splits  the  deadly  silence,  and 
one  almost  welcomes  it.  A  rough,  un¬ 
couth  woman’s  grief  has  burst  suddenly 
out  into  a  frenzy,  and  she  has  to  be 
torn  away,  clinging  like  an  infuriated 
beast  to  her  dead  young.  Then  silence 
again,  and  back  through  the  villages, 
dead  and  tragically  still. 

The  second  impression,  when  I  recall 
it  now,  seems  like  a  vision — a  vision  at 
first  of  nothing  but  whiteness.  The 
snow  fell  so  thickly  that  an  opaque 
white  sheet  hung  before  one’s  eyes.  Out 
of  the  whiteness  now  and  then  emerged 
black  forms  in  long  cloaks  huddled 
against  the  storm,  all  trooping  in  one 
direction.  Across  more  distant  fields 
black  dots  appeared  in  rents  torn  in 
the  white  sheet,  swarms  of  black  dots, 
all  hurrying  toward  the  pits.  The  si¬ 
lence  was  more  oppressive  than  ever, 
as  the  snow  fell  softly  for  hours.  It 
was  almost  an  unreal  saene,  this  scene 
of  death  and  white  peace  everywhere. 

At  the  gates  of  two  of  the  pit  yards 
the  crowd,  all  in  black,  snow  lying  like 
thick  white  fur  on  their  heads  and 
shoulders,  pressed  silently.  Within, 
scores  of  yellow  deal  coffins  lay  on 
trestles  under  an  iron-roofed  shed.  The 
mourners  clung  round  the  coffins  close¬ 
ly  till  these  w'ere  lost  to  sight.  It  was 
still  an  intolerably  silent  scene.  More 
biers  were  brought,  the  lids  covered 
with  snow,  more  mourners  filed  in.  The 
first  sound  that  broke  the  silence  after 
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half  an  hour  was  a  mad  laugh  from  a 
widow  hysterical  with  grief.  Most  of 
the  other  women  sobbed  low  to  them¬ 
selves,  or  came  up  to  you  whispering 
incoherent  tales  of  their  dead  sons. 

At  No.  3  pit,  the  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  the  Bishop,  the  Prefet  and  a 
swarm  of  officials  attended  the  fu¬ 
nerals.  The  Bishop  was  unctuous,  the 
Minister  happily  tempered  his  oratory, 
and  his  best  eloquence  was  in  his  eyes, 
when  he  broke  down  and  cried.  Ora¬ 
tory  awoke  mourners  from  mute  to 
demonstrative  sorrow.  Funeral  ser¬ 
vices  and  speeches  were  accompanied 
throughout  by  a  threnody  of  women’s 
wailing  which,  beginning  low,  rose  to 
shrieks.  Then,  the  procession  through 
the  snow  to  the  common  grave  dug  in 
a  field;  the  crowd  of  officials  and  min¬ 
ing  folk  in  such  confusion  that  one 
knocked  up  against  coffins;  and  the 
burial  in  the  trench  full  of  snow.  More 
speeches,  but  no  unctuousness  this 
time — fierce  fury  against  the  company, 
against  the  “capitalists,”  the  miners, 
who,  with  hat  and  lamp,  had  carried 
the  biers,  growling  assent,  and  poor 
M.  le  Prefet,  in  his  black  and  gold- 
braided  uniform,  feverishly  trying  to 
get  the  people  away  that  the  denuncia¬ 
tory  trade  union  delegate  might  be  left 
speaking  in  a  w'ilderness. 

Back  to  Lens,  away  from  the  terrible 
odor  of  death,  the  sound  of  wailing 
women  and  the  fury  of  men — back  to 
the  town  and  whatever  it  may  provide. 
It  gives  the  miner  weird  diversions 
from  the  weary  grimness  of  his  life. 
Two  rival  “concerts”  vie  to  charm  him 
from  7  to  11  of  an  evening.  In  one 
of  them,  which  has  ambitions,  two 
enormously  stout  ladies  with  very  thin 
voices  warble.  I  preferred  the  other 
which  has  no  pretensions  and  is  nearer 
to  the  rank  simplicity  and  ingenuous 
license  of  these  men  of  the  earth  and 
the  coal  seam.  The  people  who  run 
the  place  have  no  suspicion  how  ex¬ 
quisitely  strange  they  are.  Miners  sit 
on  wooden  benches  round  a  low  room 
drinking  three-halfpenny  “chopes”  of 
watery  beer,  and  the  company  in  turn 
sings  to  them  hideous  songs. 

The  star,  poor  girl,  is  nineteen,  de- 
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praved  and  guileless.  The  second  star 
is  not  quite  sane,  laughs  constantly, 
with  a  wild  look  in  her  eyes,  wears  ball 
dresses  fashioned  by  her  own  hand 
which  make  one  feel  like  to  cry,  and 
sings  terribly.  The  “comic,”  almost  a 
skeleton,  with  large  dabs  of  rouge  on 
cheeks  and  nose,  is  a  weaver  from  Rou- 
baix  who  took  to  art  a  year  or  two 
back.  He  puts  on  his  comic  nose  or 
Englishman’s  side  whiskers  in  a  cup¬ 
board,  on  the  front  panel  of  which  is 
painted  a  medieval  castle  in  the  very 
far  distance,  just  above  the  piano, 
which  is  backed  against  the  cloth. 

’fhe  comic’s  great  scene — given  only 
on  Sundays,  when  miners  come  early 
in  numbers  and  stay  till  closing  time — 
is  the  “confession.”  He  does  the  priest, 
in  white  surplice  to  heighten  the  color, 
and  his  wife  the  penitent,  confessing  in 
innuendoes,  while  he  w’riggles  with 
pleased  shame.  The  scene  would  never 
be  allowed  in  Paris.  The  comic’s  wife  , 
— poor  thing! — ought  to  be  looking 
carefully  after  a  respectable,  modest 
home.  That  is  her  dream.  Their  little 
girl  sings  risky  songs  with  an  angelic 
face.  Between  turns,  the  comic  asks 
for  news  of  the  Algeciras  Conference, 
which  preoccupies  him  incessantly.  Tae 
eldest  daughter  of  the  landlord  is  a 
perfect  Madonna,  with  the  beautiful 
oval  of  her  face,  when  her  liquid  dark 
eyes  look  at  her  baby  son,  as  she  gives 
him  beer,  cognac,  or  bitters  to  sip,  or 
a  fried  potato  to  munch  from  the  street 
traveling  stall.  Another  daughter,  be¬ 
neath  the  beautiful  hair,  shading  from 
blond  cendre  to  pure  gold,  which  so 
many  women  have  in  this  country,  has 
a  wise  woman’s  face — in  which  many 
things  are  read,  until  the  girl  of  four¬ 
teen  begins  to  talk,  and  talk  like  a 
child,  for  all  her  upbringing  in  the 
midst  of  this  ingenuous  vice. 

The  poor,  pathetic  concert  goes  on, 
the  stars  pass  a  cockleshell  round, 
making  about  a  shilling  of  an  evening, 
while  the  comic  family  can  count  upon 
four  shillings  for  the  three  of  them,  un¬ 
til  at  11  the  policeman  taps  at  the 
window.  Closing  time,  and  the  signal 
for  friends  of  the  family  to  withdraw 
into  the  back  kitchen  and  drink  apple- 
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wine  champagne,  while  the  stars  tel! 
their  ingenuously  wicked  stories,  the 
comic  thirsts  for  information  on  the 
haute  politique,  the  daughter  with  the 
enigmatically  wise  face,  who  keeps  all 
the  accounts,  calls  for  forfeits  and  baby 
games,  papa,  who  never  does  a  thing 
but  lets  his  family  do  everything,  sits 
smoking  his  clay  by  the  red-hot 
kitchen  range,  and  mamma  smiles 
placidly. 

It  appears  that  in  this  strange  town 
of  Lens  every  cafe — and  every  house 
has  its  cafe — ^has  just  such  a  back 
kitchen.  I  despair  of  making  clear  with 
what  rough  and  winning  comradeship 
one  is  welcomed  in  those  back  kitchens. 
I  have  been  all  over  France,  in  out-of- 
the-way  corners,  but  there  is  only  one 
Lens.  I  leave  real  friends  there.  The 
merest  gentleness  of  manner  wins  these 
rough  people.  Their  own  language  is 
frightful.  Talking  innocently  of  inno¬ 
cent  things,  they  use  terrible  oaths. 
Speak  to  them  with  the  slightest  shade 
of  kindliness  and  deference,  and  they 
love  you.  They  are  lovable  themselves, 
though  morally  they  are  dumb,  primi¬ 
tive  creatures.  Widows  of  miners  lost 
in  the  catastrophe  were,  many  of  them, 
consoled  by  survivors  before  their  hus¬ 
band’s  bodies  had  been  recovered  from 
the  deadly  pits.  But  when  their  hus¬ 
bands  were  at  last  buried,  there  was 
nothing  feigned  in  their  wild  grief. 
One  widow  I  noticed  sobbing  as  if  her 
heart  would  break,  and  stopping  only 
to  curse  the  engineers  who  had  mur¬ 
dered  her  husband.  “My  corporal,’’ 
said  a  lieutenant  of  gendarmes,  “found 
that  stricken  widow  none  too  cruel.’’ 

After  this  comedy,  thick  melodrama; 
the  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  pit  is  a  sensation  recommended  to 
the  jaded.  It  is  literally  a  burning  pit, 
and  the  fire  may  go  on  there  for  thirty 
or  forty  years  more.  No  extinguishing 
apparatus  has  so  far  had  the  slightest 
effect  upon  it.  I  went  down  with  the 
Paris  pompiers,  who  had  never  been  in 
a  mine  before,  but  were  naturally  used 
to  fire.  There  was  little  that  one  could 
remember  of  the  first  part  of  the  jour¬ 
ney,  save  a  breathless  scramble  in  gal¬ 
leries  two  feet  high,  through  pools  of 


coal-black  ooze  a  foot  deep,  past  cav¬ 
erns  where  the  smell  of  carrion  was  un¬ 
bearable,  over  horrible,  soft,  yielding 
piles  of  cloths,  under  which  there  was 
one  does  not  like  to  think  what.  The 
pompier  would  not  say,  and  urged  us 
along,  running  or  crawling,  and  nearly 
splitting  our  heads  against  the  roof. 
Don’t  lean  too  heavily  against  that 
wooden  prop,  was  the  advice  now  and 
then.  The  prop  supports  the  roof,  and 
if  it  gave  way  we  should  be  buried,  so 
we  lean  lightly  and  hurry  on. 

It  is  getting  hotter  and  hotter  as  the 
pompier  hastens  us,  and  I  feel  like 
Alice  “Through  the  Looking-glass’’ 
when  the  Red  Queen  said,  “Faster  and 
faster.’’  One’s  mind  becomes  a  total 
blank  in  this  heat,  and  one  rushes  on 
blindly.  We  are  near  the  fire  now. 
Two  minutes’  rest,  for  heaven’s  sake, 
and  we  sink  down  in  the  burning  mud. 
Then  on  again,  and  we  are  next  to  a 
heavy  mass  of  w'et  cloths  hanging  on 
a  string.  This  keeps  the  heat  away 
to  a  certain  extent  from  the  other  gal¬ 
leries.  We  draw  the  curtains  and  are 
in  a  furnace.  A  glimmer  from  our 
lamps  is  all  the  light,  but  behind  the 
black  walls  of  coal  w'e  hear  the  fire 
burning  brightly — happily  crackling 
away,  like  a  good,  honest  fire  on  an 
honest,  homely  hearth.  Hose  play 
upon  it  incessantly,  but  only  liven  it 
up.  There  are  32  meters  broad  of  it, 
and  eight  or  nine  hundred  bodies,  out 
of  the  twelve  hundred  men  whom  it  has 
slain,  still  lie  around  us.  But  the  only 
thing  I  can  think  of  next  to  the  fire  is 
that,  if  I  remain,  my  head  will  burst. 
It  is  a  strange  sensation,  but  not  one 
to  be  long  enjoyed.  We  are  soon  on 
the  safe  side  of  the  wet  cloths  again, 
and  hurtling  back  through  the  galleries 
like  moleholes,  to  air  and  sunshine 
again. 

.  Thirteen  men  lived  twenty,  and  a 
fourteenth  twenty-five  days  in  that 
hell.  That  is  the  most  dramatic  epi¬ 
sode  in  this  tragedy  of  the  earth.  One 
grew  used  to  looking  at  the  dead. 
When  I  saw  the  living  recovered  from 
the  dead,  I  suddenly  found  myself  wet¬ 
eyed.  No  man  could  look  coolly  at  the 
mothers  feeding  their  eyes  on  their 
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poor,  lean  sons,  just  brought  up  from 
three  weeks  of  darkness  in  a  living 
grave.  Fortunately,  Neny,  the  Barnum 
of  the  thirteen,  saved  us  from  over¬ 
whelming  pathos.  He  has  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  but  he  ought  also 
to  have  a  few  thousand  a  year  from  an 
American  music  hall  as  advertising 
agent.  To  see  him  negotiating  busi¬ 
ness  terms  with  impresarii,  strange 
journalists,  bioscope  managers,  and 
signing  picture  postcards  furiously  at 
the  rate  of  five  a  second  for  admirers, 
was  a  lesson  to  me  in  the  art  of  getting 
on.  Neny  is  only  a  miner,  but  he  is 
a  miner  from  the  “Midi,”  that  is  his 
secret. 

My  last  impression  of  this  tragic 
country  is  that  of  a  poem  of  sublime 
fury.  As  I  drove  up  to  the  gates  of  one 
of  the  pits,  an  old  hag  sprang  at  me, 
shook  her  fist  under  my  nose,  shriek¬ 
ing,  “Who  are  you?  Are  you  a  friend 
of  Lavaur?”  I  hastened  to  disown  any 
acquaintance  with  the  Courrieres  Com¬ 
pany  manager.  “Are  you  in  league 
with  the  murderers?”  I  said  I  certain¬ 
ly  was  not.  But  entrance  was  impossi¬ 
ble.  “If  any,  journalists,  or  no,  are  let 
in,  we  storm  the  gates,”  the  crowd 
howled.  “Our  dead  sons  are  there;  we, 
if  any,  have  a  right  to  enter.”  I  could 
not  help  agreeing,  and  at  Iasi  entered 
only  after  stratagems  and  by  skirting 
the  furious  crowds  for  several  miles. 

Within  the  pityard,  where  the  four¬ 


teenth  man  who  had  spent  twenty-five 
days  below,  had  just  been  recovered,  a 
thousand  women  were  howling  like 
furies.  As  this  pit  had  been  blocked 
up  for  over  three  weeks  by  order  of 
the  engineers,  and  as  the  latter  had 
with  difficulty  been  restrained  from 
flooding  the  mine,  popular  anger  could 
hardly  be  blamed.  I  saw  two  or  three 
engineers  and  one  priest  run  the  gaunt¬ 
let  of  the  mad  women.  They  were 
white  and  show’ed  funk,  but  bore  it 
pluckily  on  the  whole.  The  women 
closed  round  them  like  wolves.  I 
thought  all  was  over  with  them.  But 
they  were  only  a  little  scratched  and 
ran  in  time  to  cover.  The  priest  was 
peculiarly  unattractive,  with  oily  black 
ringlets  round  a  sallow  face.  He  was 
in  no  way  responsible,  of  course,  for 
the  catastrophe,  but  these  mining  folk, 
while  religiously  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross  when  the  crucifix  Is  borne  by 
at  a  funeral,  hate  priests. 

The  Courrieres  and  other  companies 
hre  extremely  Catholic,  the  chief  share¬ 
holders  being  pillars  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  political  church  party  in 
France.  In  certain  villages  which  I 
visited  a  sort  of  censorship  has  long 
been  exercised  over  the  miners.  A 
man  reading  a  radical  newspaper  soon 
loses  his  job,  for  the  warder  of  the 
“coron”  is  there  to  report.  Perhaps 
this  explains  that  strange  confession 
scene  in  the  Lens  concert. 
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Lugenics  and  St.  Valentine. 

By  HAVLLOCK  LLLIS. 

(From  the  Xlneteenth  Century  and  .\fter.) 


I. 

URIXG  recent  years  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  future  of  the 
race,  and  more  especially 
of  the  English-speaking 
peoples,  has  been  brought  before  us 
in  a  way  it  has  never  been  brought 
before.  Half  a  century  ago  the  English- 
speaking  countries  of  the  world  found 
themselves  developing  so  rapidly  in 
wealth,  prosperity,  and  population 
that  it  seemed  to  them  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  whole  earth  was  their 
heritage,  and  that  the  other  peoples 
of  the  world  would  sooner  or  later  be 
hopelessly  submerged.  Such  a  view 
can  no  longer  be  maintained.  On  the 
one  hand,  in  the  smaller  countries 
there  has  been  a  growing  movement 
of  nationalism,  an  imptdse  to  resist 
external  invading  forces  of  every  kind, 
and  to  cherish  national  languages  and 
national  literatures.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  entirel.v  different  tendency 
is  row  seen  in  the  birth-rates  of  the 
large  countries  which  seemed  about 
to  swallow  the  others.  The  gr«it  ex¬ 
pansive  movement  is  over. 

Whereas  fifty  years  ago  France 
seemed  to  present  a  striking  contrast 
to  other  countries  in  her  low  and  grad- 
uall.v  falling  birth-rate,  to-day,  though 
she  has  herself  now  almost  reached  a 
stationary  position,  France  is  seen 
merely  to  have  been  the  leader  in  a 
movement  which  is  common  to  all  the 
more  highly  civilized  nations.  They 
are  all  now  moving  rapidly  in  the 
direction  in  which  she  moved  slowly. 


More  strikingl.v  than  anywhere  is  tliis 
movement  witnessed  in  the  English- 
speaking  countries,  from  the  oldest  to 
the  youngest.  In  England,  in  the 
United  States,  in  Canada,  in  Australia, 
in  New  Zealand,  the  birthrate,  more 
especially  of  the  so-called  “Anglo- 
Saxon”  elements  of  the  population,  is 
rapidl.v  falling.  Here  and  there  it  has 
already  fallen  lower  than  in  France, 
and  in  those  lands  in  which  there  is 
the  highest  general  level  of  prosperity 
(as  we  may  see  in  New  Zealand)  we 
find  the  most  marked  tendency  to  a 
low  birth  rate.  The  belief  that  the 
“Anglo-Saxon”  would  increase  and 
multipl.v  till  he  covered  the  whole 
earth  now  belongs  to  the  past. 

There  are  always  people  who  seem 
anxious  to  dash  their  heads  against 
a  wall — fortunately,  it  is  true,  usually 
people  whose  heads  are  not  likely 
to  be  damaged  in  the  process — and  it 
was  inevitable  that  this  movement, 
world-wide  as  it  is,  should  call  forth 
energetic  protests  from  those  who 
will  still  cling  to  the  notion  of  an 
English-speaking  world  empire.  There 
has  thus  been  much  vigorous  preach¬ 
ing  against  “race  suicide.”  But  what¬ 
ever,  the  causes  of  the  declining  birth 
rate  may  be — and  it  is  unnecessary  here 
to  enter  into  a  question  that  is  more 
complex  than  many  people  imagine — 
it  is  certain  that  even  when  they  are 
within  our  control  they  are  of  far 
too  intimate  a  character  for  the  public 
moralist  to  be  permitted  to  touch 
them. 
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It  has  to  be  recognized  that  we  are 
here  in  tlie  presence,  not  of  a  merely 
local  or  temporary  tendency  which 
mlglit  be  shaken  off  with  an  effort, 
but  of  a  great  fundamental  law  of 
civilization;  and  the  fact  that  we  have 
encountered  it  in  our  own  race  merely 
means  that  we  are  reaching  a  fairly 
higli  stage  of  civilization.  It  is  far 
from  tlie  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world  that  the  same  plienomenon 
lias  been  witnessed.  It  was  seen  in  im¬ 
perial  Rome;  it  was  seen,  again,  in  the 
“Protestant  Ro'me,”  Geneva.  Here  were 
gathered  together  an  exceedingly  fine 
race  of  people,  the  flower  of  Protestant 
France,  people  of  the  highest  mental 
and  moral  distinction,  and  the  birth¬ 
rate  fell  steadily.  Vice  and  virtue  alike 
avail  nothing  in  this  field.  With  high 
civilization  fertility  inevitably  dimin¬ 
ishes,  sterility  inevitably  increases. 

II. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  a  new  ideal  shoald  be¬ 
gin  to  flash  before  men’s  eyes.  If  the 
ideal  of  quantity  is  lost  to  us,  why  not 
seek  the  ideal  of  quality?  We  know  that 
the  old  rule,  “Increase  and  multipb'.’’ 
meant  a  vast  amount  of  infant  mortal, 
ity,  of  starvation,  of  chronic  disease, 
of  widespread  misery.  In  abandoning 
that  rule,  as  we  have  been  forced  to  do, 
are  we  not  now  left  free  to  seek  that 
our  children,  though  few,  should  be 
at  all  events  fit,  the  finest,  alike  in 
physical  and  psychical  constitution, 
that  the  world  has  seen? 

Thus  has  come  about  the  recent  ex¬ 
pansion  of  that  conception  of  eugenics 
— Or  the  science  and  art  of  being  well¬ 
born,  and  of  breeding  the  human  race 
a  step  nearer  toward  perfection — which 
a  few  among  us,  and  more  especially 
Mr.  Francis  Gallon,  have  been  develop¬ 
ing  for  some  years  past.  Eugenics  is 
beginning  to  be  felt  to  possess  a  living 
actuality  which  it  was  not  felt  to 
possess  before.  Instead  of  being  a 
benevolent  scientific  fad,  it  begins 
to  present  itself  as  the  goal  to  which 
we  are  inevitably  moving. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 


Mr.  Galton  somewhat  prejudiced  the 
cause  of  eugenics  in  the  public  mind 
by  comparing  it  to  the  artifical  breed¬ 
ing  of  domestic  animals.  In  reality  the 
two  things  are  altogether  different.  In 
breeding  animals  a  higher  race  of 
beings  manipulates  a  lower  race  with 
the  object  of  securing  definite  points 
that  are  of  no  use  whatever  to  the 
animals  themselves  but  of  considerable 
value  to  the  breeders.  lu  our  own 
race,  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  problem 
of  breeding  is  presented  in  an  entirely 
different  shape.  There  is  as  yet  no 
race  of  super-men  who  are  prepared 
to  breed  man  for  their  own  special 
ends.  As  things  are,  even  if  we  had 
the  ability  and  the  power,  we  should 
surely  hesitate  before  we  bred  men  and 
women  as  we  breed  dogs  or  fowls.  We 
may,  therefore,  quite  put  aside  all 
discussion  of  eugenics  as  a  sort  of 
liigher  cattle-b-roediug.  It  is  unde¬ 
sirable,  it  is  impracticable;  and  it  lends 
itself  to  cheap  ridicule. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of 
eugenics,  and  one  which  Mr.  Galton 
himself  has  by  no  means  lost  sight 
of.  Human  eugenics  need  not  be,  and 
is  not  likely  to  be,  a  cold-blooded  selec¬ 
tion  of  partners  by  some  outside 
scientific  authority.  But  it  may  be, 
and  is  very  likely  to  be,  a  slowly 
growing  conviction — first  among  the 
more  intelligent  members  of  the  com- 
munit.v,  and  then  by  imitation  and 
fashion  among  the  less  intelligent 
members — that  our  children,  the  fu¬ 
ture  race,  the  torch-bearers  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  for  succeeding  ages,  are  not  the 
mere  result  of  chance  or  Providence, 
but  that,  in  a  very  real  sense,  it  is 
within  our  grasp  to  mould  them,  that 
the  salvation  or  damnation  of  many 
future  generations  lies  in  our  hands, 
since  It  depends  on  our  wise  and  sane 
choice  of  mate. 

The  results  of  the  breeding  of  those 
persons  who  ought  never  to  be  parents 
is  w'ell  known;  the  notorious  case  of 
the  “Jukes”  family  is  but  one  among 
many  instances.  We  could  scarcely  ex¬ 
pect  in  any  community  that  individu¬ 
als  like  the  Jukeses  would  take  the 
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initiative  in  movements  for  the  eugenic 
development  of  the  race,  but  it  makes 
much  difference  whether  such  families 
exist  in  an  environment  like  our  own 
which  is  indiffer'ent  to  the  future  of 
the  race,  or  whether  they  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  influences  of  a  more 
wholesome  character  which  can  scarce¬ 
ly  fail  to  some  extent  to  affect  and 
even  to  control  the  reckles  and  anti¬ 
social  elements  in  the  community. 

In  considering  this  question,  there¬ 
fore,  we  are  justified  in  putting  aside 
not  only  every  kind  of  human  breeding 
resembling  the  artiflcal  breeding  of 
animals,  but  also,  at  all  events  for  the 
present,  every  compulsory  prohibition 
on  marriage  or  procreation.  We  must 
be  content  to  concern  ourselves  with 
ideals,  and  with  the  endeavor  to  exert 
our  personal  influence  in  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  these  ideals. 

III. 

Such  ideals  cannot,  however,  be  left 
in  the  air;  if  they  depend  on  individual 
caprice,  nothing  but  fruitless  con¬ 
fusion  can  come  of  them.  They  must 
be  firmly  grounded  on  a  scientific 
basis  of  ascertained  fact.  This  has 
been  repeatedly  emphasized  by  Mr. 
Gallon.  He  has  not  only  Initiated 
schemes  for  obtaining,  but  actually  to 
some  extent  obtained,  a  lai-ge  amount 
of  scientific  knowledge  concerning  the 
special  characteristics  and  aptitudes 
of  families.  The  feverish  activities  of 
modern  life,  and  the  constant  vicissi¬ 
tudes  and  accidents  that  overtake  fam¬ 
ilies  to-day,  have  led  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  indifference  to  family  history 
and  tradition.  Our  forefathers,  from 
generation  to  generation,  carefully  en¬ 
tered  births,  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
deaths  in  the  fly-leaf  of  the  family 
Bible.  It  is  largely  owing  to  these 
precious  entries  that  many  are  able 
to  carry  their  family  history  several 
centuries  further  back  than  they  other¬ 
wise  could. 

But  nowadays  the  family  Bible  has 
for  the  most  part  ceased  to  exist,  and 
nothing  else  has  taken  its  place.  If  a 
man  wishes  to  know  of  what  sort  of 


stocks  he  has  come,  unless  he  is  him¬ 
self  an  antiquary  or  in  a  position  to 
employ  an  antiquary  to  assist  him,  he 
can  learn  little,  and  in  the  most  favor¬ 
able  position  he  is  helpless  without 
clues,  though  with  such  clues  he  might 
often  learn  much  that  would  be  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  him.  The  entries 
in  the  family  Bible,  however,  what¬ 
ever  their  value  as  clues  and  even 
as  actual  data,  do  not  furnish  adequate 
information  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
different  qualities  of  stocks.  We  need 
far  more  detailed  and  varied  informa¬ 
tion  in  order  to  realize  the  respective 
values  of  families  from  the  point  of 
view  of  eugenics.  Here,  again  Mr.  Gal- 
ton  has  already  realized  the  need  for 
supplying  a  great  defect  in  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  his  life-history  albums 
which  show  how  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  conveniently  registered 
are  already  beginning  to  be  widely 
known  and  valued. 

The  hlstoi'ies  of  individual  families, 
while  of  great  value,  cannot,  it  is 
evident,  furnish  a  foundation  on  which 
to  base  scientific  generalizations,  still 
less  one  which  would  justify  practical 
action.  Steps  are,  however,  already 
being  taken  to  supplement  this  defect, 
at  all  events  to  some  extent  and  in 
some  respects.  A  vast  amount  of  val¬ 
uable  information  on  which  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  build  up  a  knowledge  of  the 
correlated  characteristics  of  families 
lies  at  present  unused  in  the  great 
insurance  offices;  and  when  this  be¬ 
gins  to  be  used,  as  there  is  now  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  be,  for  scientific 
purposes,  and  Is  thrown  into  a  prop¬ 
erly  tabulated  form,  we  shall  certainly 
be  in  a  position  to  know  more  of  the 
qualities  of  stocks,  of  their  good  and 
bad  characteristics,  and  of  the  degree 
in  which  they  are  correlated. 

In  this  way  we  shall  in  time  be  able 
to  obtain  a  clear  picture  of  the  prob¬ 
able  results  on  the  offspring  of  unions 
between  any  kind  of  people.  From 
personal  and  ancestral  data  we  shall 
be  able  to  reckon  tbe  probable  quality 
of  the  offspring  of  a  married  couple. 
Given  a  man  and  woman  of  known 
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personal  qualities  anil  of  known  an- 
i*i  sti-rs,  what  are  likely  to  be  the  per¬ 
sonal  qualities,  physical,  mental  and 
moral,  of  the  children?  That  is  a 
question  of  immense  importance  for  the 
beings  whom  wo  bring  into  tlie  world, 
for  the  community  generally,  and  for 
the  future  face. 

Eventually,  it  seems  evident,  a  gen¬ 
eral  system,  whether  private  or  pub¬ 
lic,  whel^3by  ail  personal  facts,  biologi- 
c*al  and  mental,  normal  and  morbid, 
are  duly  and  systematically  registered, 
must  become  inevitable  if  we  are  to 
have  a  real  guide  as  to  those  persons 
who  are  most  fit  or  least  fit  to  carry 
on  the  race.  Unless  they  are  full  and 
frank  such  records  are  useless.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  for  a  long  time  to 
come  such  a  system  of  registration 
must  be  private.  According  to  the  be¬ 
lief  which  is  still  deeply  rooted  in  most 
of  us,  we  regard  as  most  private  those 
facts  of  our  lives  which  are  most  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  the  life  of  the 
race,  and  most  fateful  for  the  future 
of  humanity.  The  feeling  is  no  doubt 
inevitable;  it  has  a  certain  rightness 
and  justitication. 

As,  however,  our  knowledge  in- 
cTeases  we  shall  learn  that  we  are 
on  the  one  hand  a  little  more  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  future  generations  than 
we  are  accustomed  to  think,  and  on 
the  other  hand  a  little  less  responsible 
for  our  own  good  or  bad  qualities.  Our 
fiat  makes  the  future  man,  but,  in 
the  same  way,  we  are  ourselves  made 
by  a  choice  and  a  will  not  our  own. 
A  man  may,  indeed,  within  limits, 
mould  himself,  but  the  materials  he 
can  alone  use  were  handed  on  to  him 
by  his  parents,  and  whether  he  be¬ 
comes  a  man  of  genius,  a  criminal,  a 
drunkard,  an  epileptic,  or  an  ordinarily 
healthy,  well-conducted,  and  intelli¬ 
gent  citizen  must  depend  at  least  as 
much  on  his  parents  as  on  his  own 
effort  or  lack  of  effort,  since  even 
the  aptitude  for  effective  effort  is 
largely  inborn.  As  we  learn  to  look  on 
the  facts  from  the  only  sound  stand¬ 
point  of  heredity  our  anger  or  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  failing  and  erring  indi¬ 


vidual  has  to  give  way  to  the  kindly 
but  firm  control  of  a  weakling.  If 
the  children’s  teeth  have  been  set  on 
edge,  it  is  because  the  parents  have 
eaten  sour  grapes. 

If,  however,  we  certainly  cannot  in 
the  immediate  future  bring  legal  or 
even  moral  force  to  compel  every  one 
to  maintain  such  detailed  registers  of 
himself,  his  ancestral  stocks  and  his 
offspring,  to  say  nothing  of  inducing 
him  to  make  them  public,  there  is 
something  that  we  can  do.  We  can 
make  it  to  his  Interest  to  keep  such 
a  record.  If  it  became  an  advantage 
in  life  to  a  man  to  possess  good  an¬ 
cestors,  and  to  be  himself  a  good  speci¬ 
men  of  humanity  in  mind,  character, 
and  physique,  we  may  be  sure  that 
those  who  are  above  the  average  in 
these  matters  will  be  glad  to  make 
use  of  that  superiority.  Insurance  of¬ 
fices  already  make  an  inquisition  into 
such  matters,  to  which  no  one  objects, 
because  a  man  only  submits  to  it  for 
his  own  advantage;  while  for  military 
and  some  other  services  similar  in¬ 
quiries  are  compulsory. 

Eugenic  certificates,  according  to 
Mr.  Galton’s  proposal,  would  be  issued 
by  a  suitably  constituted  authority  to 
those  candidates  who  chose  to  apply 
for  them  and  were  able  to  pass  the 
necessary  tests.  Such  certificates 
would  imply  an  inquiry  and  examina¬ 
tion  into  the  ancestry  of  the  candidate 
as  well  as  into  his  own  constitution, 
health,  intelligence,  and  character; 
and  the  possession  of  such  a  certificate 
would  Involve  a  superiority  to  the  av¬ 
erage  in  all  these  respects.  No  one 
would  be  compelled  to  offer  bimself 
for  such  examination,  just  as  no  one 
is  compelled  to  seek  a  university  de¬ 
gree;  but  its  possession  would  often 
be  an  advantage.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  a  board 
of  examiners  of  this  kind  to-morrow, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that,  once  estab¬ 
lished,  many  candidates  would  hasten 
to  present  themselves.  There  are  ob¬ 
viously  many  positions  in  life  wherein 
a  certificate  of  this  kind  of  superiority 
would  be  helpful.  But  Its  chief  dls- 
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tinction  would  be  that  its  possession 
would  be  a  kind  of  patent  of  natural 
nobility;  the  man  or  woman  who  held 
it  would  be  one  of  Nature’s  aristocrats, 
to  whom  the  future  of  the  race  might 
be  safely  left  without  further  question. 

Through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Gal- 
ton  and  the  co-operation  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London  the  beginning  of  the 
attainment  of  these  eugenic  ideals  has 
at  length  been  rendered  possible.  The 
senate  of  the  university  has  this  year 
appointed  Mr.  Edgar  Schuster,  of  New 
College.  Oxford,  to  the  Francis  Galton 
Research  Scholarship  in  Natural  Eu¬ 
genics.  It  will  be  Mr.  Schuster’s  duty 
to  carry  out  investigations  into  the 
history  of  classes  and  of  families,  and 
to  deliver  lectures  and  publish  memoirs 
on  the  subject  of  his  investigations. 
It  is  a  beginning  only,  but  the  end  no 
man  can  forsee. 

IV. 

By  a  happy  inspiration,  which  will 
long  remain  memorable,  Mr.  Galton 
chose  to  make  public  liis  programme  of 
eugenic  research  in  a  paper  read  be¬ 
fore  the  Sociological  Society  on  the 
14th  of  February,  the  festival  of  St. 
Valentine.  Although  the  ancient  ob¬ 
servances  of  that  day  have  now  died 
out,  St.  Valentine  was  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  the  patron  saint  of  sexual  selec¬ 
tion,  more  especially  in  England.  It 
can  scarcely  be  said  that  any  credit  in 
this  matter  belongs  to  the  venerable 
saint  himself;  it  was  by  an  accident 
that  he  achieved  his  conspicuous  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  world.  He  was  simply  a 
pious  Christian  who  was  beheaded  for 
his  faith  in  Rome  under  Claudius.  But 
it  so  happened  that  his  festival  fell 
at  that  period  in  early  spring  when 
birds  were  believed  to  pair,  and  when 
youths  and  maidens  w'ere  accustomed 
to  select  partners  for  themselves  or 
for  others. 

This  custom — which  has  been 
studied,  together  with  many  allied 
primitive  practices,  by  Mannhardt — 
was  not  always  carried  out  on  the  14th 
of  February;  sometimes  it  took  place 
a  little  later.  In  England,  where  it  was 


strictly  associated  with  St.  Valentine’s 
Day,  the  custom  was  referred  to  by 
Lydgate,  and  by  Charles  of  Orleans 
in  the  rondeaus  and  ballades  he  wrote 
during  his  long  imprisonment  in  Eng¬ 
land;  and  the  name  Valentine,  or  Val¬ 
entines,  was  introduced  into  France — 
where  the  custom  had  long  existed — 
to  designate  the  young  couples  thus 
constituted.  This  method  of  sexual 
selection,  half-playful,  half-serious, 
flourished  especially  in  the  region  be¬ 
tween  England,  the  Moselle,  and  the 
Tyrol. 

The  essential  part  of  the  custom  lay 
in  the  public  choice  of  a  fitting  mate 
for  marriageable  girls.  Sometimes  the 
question  of  fitness  resolved  itself  into 
one  of  good  looks;  occasionally  the 
matter  was  settled  by  lot.  There  was 
no  compulsion  about  these  unions; 
they  were  often  little  more  than  a 
game,  though  at  times  tliey  involved 
a  degree  of  immorality  which  caused 
the  authorities  to  oppose  them.  But 
very  frequently  the  sexual  selection 
thus  exerted  led  to  weddings,  and  these 
playful  Valentine  unions  were  held  to 
be  a  specially  favorable  prelude  to  a 
happy  marriage. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  show  how 
the  ancient  customs  associated  with 
St.  Valentine’s  Day  are  taken  up  again 
and  placed  on  a  higher  plane  by  the 
great  movement  which  is  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  shape  itself  among  us.  The  old 
Valentine  unions  were  made  by  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  caprice  tempered  more  or  less 
by  sound  instincts  and  good  sense.  In 
the  sexual  selection  of  the  future  the 
same  results  will  be  attained  by  more 
or  less  deliberate  and  conscious  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  great  laws  and  tendencies 
which  investigation  is  slowly  bringing 
to  light.  The  new  St.  Valentine  will  be 
a  saint  of  science  rather  than  of  folk¬ 
lore. 

Whenever  such  statements  as  these 
are  made  it  is  always  retprted  that 
love  laughs  at  science,  and  tliat  the 
winds  of  passion  blow  where  they 
list.  That,  however,  is  by  no  means 
altogether  true,  and  in  any  case  it  is 
far  from  covering  the  whole  of  the 
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ground.  It  is  not  true  that  anyone 
loves  anyone,  and  that  mutual  attrac¬ 
tion  is  entirely  a  matter  of  chance. 
The  investigations  which  have  lately 
been  carried  out  show  that  there  are 
certain  definite  tendencies  in  this 
matter,  that  certain  kinds  of  people 
tend  to  be  attracted  to  certain  kinds, 
especially  that  like  are  attracted  to 
like  rather  than  unlike  to  unlike,  and 
that,  again,  while  some  kinds  of 
people  tend  to  be  married  with  special 
frequency  other  kinds  tend  to  be  left 
unmarried.  Sexual  selection,  even 
when  left  to  random  influences,  is  still 
not  left  to  chance;  it  follows  definite 
and  ascertainable  laws.  In  that  way 
the  free  play  of  love,  however  free  it 
may  appear,  is  really  limited  in  a 
number  of  directions. 

People  do  not  tend  to  fall  in  love 
with  those  who  are  in  racial  respects 
a  contrast  to  themselves;  they  do  not 
tend  to  fall  in  love  with  foreigners; 
they  do  not  tend  to  be  attracted  to  the 
ugly,  the  diseased,  the  deformed.  All 
these  things  may  happen,  but  they  are 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  These 
limitations  to  the  roving  impulses  of 
love,  while  very  real,  to  some  extent 
vary  at  different  periods  in  accordance 
with  the  ideals  which  happen  to  be 
fashionable.  In  more  remote  ages  they 
have  been  still  more  profoundly  modi¬ 
fied  by  religious  and  social  ideas; 
polygamy  and  polyandry,  the  custom 
of  maiTying  only  inside  one’s  own 
caste,  or  only  outside  it — all  these  va¬ 
rious  and  contradictory  plans  have 
been  easily  accepted  at  some  place  and 
some  time,  and  have  offered  no  more 
conscious  obstacle  to  the  free  play  of 
love  than  among  ourselves  is  offered 
by  the  prohibition  against  marriage 
between  near  relatives. 

As  Mr.  Gallon  and  those  who  think 
with  him  conceive  it,  the  eugenic  ideal 
which  is  now  developing  is  not  an 
artificial  product  but  the  reasoned 
mani-estation  of  a  natural  instinct, 
which  has  often  been  far  more  severely 
strained  by  the  arbitrary  prohibitions 
of  the  past  than  it  is  ever  likely  to  be 
by  any  eugenic  ideals  of  the  future. 


The  new  ideal  will  be  absorbed  into 
the  conscience  of  the  community,  like 
a  kind  of  new  religion,  and  wili  in¬ 
stinctively  and  unconsciously  influ¬ 
ence  the  impulses  of  men  and  women. 
It  will  do  all  this  the  more  surely 
since,  unlike  the  taboos  of  savage 
societies,  the  eugenic  ideal  will  lead 
men  and  women  to  reject  as  partners 
only  the  men  and  women  who  are 
naturally  unfit — the  diseased,  the  ab¬ 
normal,  the  weaklings — and  conscience 
will  thus  be  on  the  side  of  impulse. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  pointed  out  that 
those  who  advocate  a  higher  and  mo:e 
scientific  conscience  in  matters  of 
mating  are  by  no  means  plotting 
against  love,  which  is  for  the  most 
part  on  their  side,  but  rather  against 
the  influences  that  do  violence  to  love 
— on  the  one  hand,  the  reckless  and 
thoughtless  yielding  to  mere  momen¬ 
tary  desire;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
still  more  fatal  influence  of  wealth 
and  position  and  worldly  convenience, 
which  give  a  fictitious  value  to 
persons  who  would  never  appear 
attractive  partners  in  life  were  love 
and  eugenic  ideals  left  to  go  hand  in 
hand.  It  is  this  sort  of  unions,  and 
not  those  which  are  inspireu  by  the 
wholesome  instincts  of  wholesome 
lovers,  which  leads  to  the  deterioration 
of  the  race.  The  eugenic  ideal  will 
have  to  struggle  with  the  criminal,  and 
still  more  resolutely  with  the  rich; 
it  will  have  few  serious  quarrels  with 
normal  and  well-constituted  lovers. 

It  will  perhaps  be  clear  how  it  is 
that  the  eugenic  conception  of  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  race  embodies  a  new 
ideal.  We  are  familiar  with  legislative 
projects  for  the  sterilization  of  the  un¬ 
fit.  But  such  projects,  and,  indeed, 
any  mere  legislation,  cannot  go  to  the 
root  of  the  matter;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  what  we  need  is  a  great  body 
of  facts,  and  a  careful  attention  to 
the  record  and  registration  and  statis¬ 
tical  tabulation  of  personal  and  family 
histories;  in  tlie  second  place,  we  need 
that  sound  ideals  and  a  high  sense  of 
responsibility  should  permeate  the 
whole  community,  first  its  finer  and 
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more  distinguished  members,  and  then, 
by  the  usual  contagion  that  rules  in 
such  matters,  the  whole  body  of  its 
members. 

In  time,  no  doubt,  tuis  would  lead 
to  concerted  social  action.  ..e  may 
reasonably  expect  that  a  ume  will 
come  when  if,  for  Instance,  as  in  a 
case  linown  to  me,  an  epileptic  woman 
conceals  her  condition  from  the  man 
she  is  marrying  it  would  generally  be 
felt  that  an  offense  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  serious  enough  to  invalidate  the 
marriage.  We  must  not  suppose  that 
lovers  would  be  either  willing  or  corn- 
pen  tent  to  investigrate  each  other’s 
family  and  medical  histories;  but  it 


would  be  at  least  as  easy  and  as 
simple  to  choose  a  partner  from  those 
persons  who  had  successfully  passed 
the  eugenic  test — more  especially  since 
such  persons  would  certainly  be  the 
most  attractive  group  in  the  commu¬ 
nity — as  it  is  for  an  Australian  abor¬ 
igine  to  select  a  conjugal  partner  from 
one  social  group  rather  than  from  any 
other. 

It  is  a  matter  of  accepting  an  ideal 
and  of  exerting  our  personal  and  social 
influence  In  the  direction  of  that  ideal. 
If  we  really  seek  to  raise  the  level  of 
humanity  we  may  in  this  way  begin 
to  do  so  to-day. 


THE  SCHOOL  Of  LlfL. 


By  I.  S.  RLDMOYNL. 

(FYom  Chambers’s  Journal.) 


Life  i.s  but  School — with  wider  walls  than 
ours, 

With  harder  tasks,  and  longer  working 
hours. 

Life  is  but  School— we’re  learning  all  the 
time. 

New  work  unfolding  as  we  upward  climb. 

Life  is  but  School  extended — day  by  day 

The  lessons  deeper  and  less  time  for  play. 

Life  is  but  School — with  teachers  more 
severe. 


Its  training  rougher,  and  its  books  less 
clear. 

Life  is  but  School — its  term  seems  oft- 
times  long. 

And  all  too  brief  its  intervals  for  song. 

Life  is  but  School — and,  with  the  term 
complete, 

We  lay  its  trophies  at  the  Master’s  feet. 

Life  is  but  School— but  when  in  Home 
we  stand 

We’ll  take  the  prizes  at  our  Father’s 
hand. 


Venice  at  the  Sublime  Porte. 
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-  ENETIAN  diplomacy  during 

the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
seventeentli  centuries  was 
recognized  as  the  fullest 
and  ablest  in  Europe.  The  despatches 
addressed  to  the  “Doge  and  Senate,” 
or,  on  rarer  but  more  important  oc¬ 
casions.  to  the  “Chiefs  of  the  Council 
of  Ten,”  fill  many  rooms  in  the  store¬ 
house  of  the  Fran,  and  have  furnished, 
and  continue  to  furnish,  to  students 
of  all  nationalities,  a  rich  and  varied 
and  sometimes  piquant  picture  of  the 
condition  of  Europe  generally.  Dis¬ 
patches  were  sent  as  a  rule  once  a 
week,  but  at  a  crisis,  or  if  some  mat¬ 
ter  of  moment  called  for  fuller  atten¬ 
tion,  they  follow  each  other  in  daily 
succession  and  occasionally  number 
three  or  four  a  day.  When  we  re¬ 
member  that  Venice  kept  her  agents  in 
every  capital  of  the  small  Italian 
States  and  at  the  court  of  every  sov¬ 
ereign  in  Europe,  that  she  received 
reports  from  Russia.  Turkey,  Italy, 
Spain,  France,  England,  Holland,  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  we  can 
understand  that  little  of  moment  es¬ 
caped  the  meshes  of  her  diplomatic 
service  and  that  the  Venetian  ambas¬ 
sador  became  the  accredited  source  of 
information — if  authorized  to  give  it — 
especially  on  the  affairs  of  the  Elast 
where  Venetian  interests  largely  lay. 

The  Republic  was  served  diplomat¬ 
ically  by  agents  of  varying  rank;  Am- 
bassadoio-EJxtraordinary,  called  Ora¬ 
tors  if  accredited  to  the  Porte;  Am- 
bassadors-Ordinary  or  Llegers,  accred¬ 
ited  to  crowned  heads  and  to  Savoy; 
Ministers  called  Residents,  accredited 


to  the  smaller  courts  of  Italy;  Con¬ 
suls,  and  on  rare  occasions  special  en¬ 
voys  styled  “Nobilis  existens  in.”  At 
Constantinople  the  agent  in  ordinary 
bore  the  title  of  “Dailo,”  with  char¬ 
acter  and  attributes,  as  we  shall  pres¬ 
ently  see,  somewhat  different  from 
those  of  bis  diplomatic  colleagues.  Of 
these  agents  the  Ambassadors-Extra- 
ordinary,  the  Liegers,  the  “Nobiles  ex- 
istentes”  and  the  Ballo  were  elected 
from  the  Venetian  patriciate;  the  Resi¬ 
dents  were  citizens  of  Venice  appointed 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Secretaries  in  the 
Chancery  and  bore  the  style  of  “cir¬ 
cumspect,”  “circospetto.”  The  more 
important  consulates  were  filled  by  pa¬ 
tricians,  the  lesser  ones  by  merchants 
trading  on  the  spot.  The  Ambassadors, 
the  Residents,  and  the  “Nobiles”  were 
elected  by  the  Senate,  and  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  Senate,  that  department 
of  state  which  was  intrusted  with  the 
direction  of  foreign  affairs;  the  Bailo, 
for  reasons  to  be  presently  explained, 
w'as  elected  in  the  Great  Council  but 
commissioned  by  the  Senate;  Consuls 
in  Italy  and  Western  Europe  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Great  Council,  wiiile 
those  in  the  Levant  were  named  by 
the  Ballo. 

The  blue  ribbon  of  Venetian  diplo¬ 
matic  service  down  to  1574  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  Bailage  at  Constanti¬ 
nople.  The  fact  that  Venice  enjoyed 
almost  a  monopoly  of  the  Levant 
trade;  that  the  balance  of  sea-power 
in  the  Mediterranean,  between  Spain 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Turk  on  the 
other,  lay  with  her;  the  constant  fric¬ 
tion  with  The  Turk  over  the  capture 
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of  Christians,  reciprocal  piracy  in  the 
Levant,  the  frontiers  of  Dalmatia,  and 
the  ever-present  menace  to  Venetian 
possessions  in  Cyprus  and  Crete,  all 
contributed  to  render  the  office  of 
Bailo  delit-ate,  dangerous,  and  of  the 
highest  importaniqe.  But  with  the 
decline  of  Venetian  trade  which  marks 
the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
with  the  loss  of  Cyprus  and  the 
eclipse  of  Venetian  prestige,  with  the 
growing  alarm  at  Spanish  encroach¬ 
ments  in  Italy,  the  centre  of  Venetian 
diplomatic  activity  shifted  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  Rome. 

Venice  enjoyed  one  notable  advant¬ 
age  over  the  other  States  of  Europe 
represented  at  Constantinople,  in  the 
antiquity  and  continuity  of  that  diplo¬ 
matic  post.  For  the  Bailage  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  was  in  fact  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  ancient  office  of  “Podesta 
Venetiano  e  despota  a  Constantino- 
poli,”  an  office  established  in  1205, 
when,  immediately  after  the  Fourth 
Crusade,  the  Latin  Empire  was  planted 
on  the  Bosphorus.  In  1261,  at  the 
restoration  of  the  Greek  Empire  in  the 
family  of  the  Palaeologi,  the  Venetian 
“Poilesta”  was  by  treaty  allowed  to 
remain,  but  with  the  title  no  longer  of 
“Po<lesta,”  which  conveyed  the  sense 
of  the  lordship  acquired  by  Henrico 
Dandolo,  but  of  “Bajulus,”  Tutor  or 
Protector,  a  title  which  accurately  de¬ 
scribed  the  essential  functions  of  the 
Bailo,  the  protection  of  Venetians  and 
of  Venetian  interests  at  Constanti¬ 
nople. 

On  the  advent  of  the  Turk,  and  when 
it  seemed  probable  that  the  Sultan 
Mahommed  II.  would  destroy  the  Greek 
Eltmpire,  Venice  entered  into  treaty 
with  the  conqueror  at  Adrianople  in 
December,  1452.  This  treaty  was  con¬ 
firmed  and  amplified  on  April  18, 
1454,  when  the  Turk  had  captured 
Constantinople.  The  terms  of  the  con¬ 
vention  give  us  the  Venetian  Bailage 
as  we  find  dt  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  treaty  was  the  work  of  Bartolomeo 
Marcello,  the  first  Venetian  Bailo  at 
Constantinople  under  the  Turks.  Its 
leading  clause  provided  that  all  Vene¬ 


tian  subjects  and  meitdiants  snould 
enjoy  free  access  to  every  part  or  the 
Turkish  Empire,  under  protection  from 
the  Turk.  Venice  was  to  pay  a  tribute 
for  Lepanto  and  for  Scutari  and  Al- 
essio  in  Albania;  supplementary  ar¬ 
ticles  provided  that  Venetians  should 
pay  a  duty  of  two  per  cent,  on  sales 
and  two  per  cent,  on  purchases;  all 
Venetian  shipping  must  touch  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  passing;  the  Black  Sea 
to  be  open  to  Venetian  traders;  all 
servants  of  Venetians  to  be  protected; 
equality  of  customs  in  both  states; 
mutual  protection  in  ports;  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Venetians  deceased  intestate  or 
without  heirs  to  be  at  the  disposition 
of  the  Bailo;  the  Venetians  shall  In 
no  way  assist  the  enemies  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan  and  vice  versa,  nor  may  Venice 
offer  asylum  in  her  Albanian  or  Ro¬ 
manian  territory  to  the  Sultan’s  trai¬ 
tors  or  foes;  Venice  may  keep  a  Bailo 
and  his  staff  in  Constantinople  to 
exeredse  civil  jurisdiction  over  all 
Venetians,  and  the  Bailo,  if  he  desires, 
may  call  on  the  Turkish  Governor 
(“Subashi”)  for  his  add. 

This  treaty,  the  first  between  any 
Christian  Power  and  the  Turk  after  the 
fall  of  Constantinople,  formed  the  basis 
of  the  Bailo’s  position.  He  was  there 
to  protect  Venetian  commerdal  in¬ 
terests  and  to  exercise  civil  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  by  the  help  of  the  Turkish  au¬ 
thorities  if  required.  But  with  the  lapse 
of  time  the  Bailo’s  position  was 
strengthened,  both  by  concessions  from 
the  Ttirks  and  by  growing  prestige 
among  his  colleagues,  who  were  grad¬ 
ually  accretlited  by  the  European  Pow¬ 
ers  to  the  New  Master  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  For  example,  the  po'wers  of 
the  Bailo’s  Court  were  enlarged  to  em¬ 
brace  criminal  as  well  as  civil  juris¬ 
diction;  the  Bailo  could  not  be  held 
personally  responsible  for  the  act  of 
any  Venetian  subject,  a  concession  of 
the  highest  importance,  for  it  was  one 
of  the  dangers  of  the  Bailo’s  position 
that  the  'Turk  originally  claimed  the 
right  to  visit  on  the  Bailo  his  anger 
against  any  member  of  the  Bailo’s  na¬ 
tion,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
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proceeded  to  the  arrest  of  the  Bailo  for 
the  recovery  of  pretended  debts. 

In  1522,  Marco  Minio  secured  an  im¬ 
portant  modification  of  the  capitula¬ 
tions.  Venetian  shipping  was  to  salute 
the  Turkish  flag,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  Bailo  was  no  longer  to  be 
cited  before  the  Cadi  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  but  before  the  Porte  itself,  and 
no  Venetian  could  be  tried  before  the 
Cadi  without  the  intervention  of  the 
Venetian  dragoman.  The  Bailo  was 
undoubtedly  recognized  as  the  “Doyen” 
of  the  diplomatic  body  at  Constanti¬ 
nople;  as  we  shall  presently  see,  he 
ran  the  post  for  all  the  Embassies,  and 
his  court  was,  with  some  few  excep¬ 
tions,  the  civil  court  for  all  foreigners. 
There  are  cases  in  which  the  English 
Ambassador  himself  submitted  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bailo. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  Bailo 
filled  two  distinct  positions  at  Con¬ 
stantinople.  He  was  the  diplomatic 
agent  of  the  Republic  and  he  was  the 
Venetian  Consul  as  well:  that  is  to 
say,  he  had  the  charge  of  Venetian 
commerce,  and  the  duty  of  protecting 
Venetian  subjects.  And  this  explains 
the  anomaly  that  of  all  the  Venetian 
Ministers,  Envoys  or  Ambassadors,  the 
Bailo  alone  was  elected  by  the  Great 
Council,  not  by  the  Senate.  After  elec¬ 
tion  by  the  Great  Council,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  vote  his  salary  and  honor¬ 
arium.  Originally  the  salary  amounted 
to  one  thousand  ducats  a  year,  but  later 
on  it  was  raised  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty  ducats  a  month;  three  hundred 
ducats  were  allowed  for  outfit,  three 
hundred  for  extraordinary  expenses, 
chiefiy  for  the  journey,  though  the  sum 
varied  considerably  and  occasionally 
reached  the  high  figure  of  nine  hundred 
ducats.  Besides  these  sums  the  pres¬ 
ents  for  the  Sultan  and  the  Pashas 
were  also  voted  and  a  fund  for  secret 
service— bribes  to  Pashas  and  payment 
of  spies:  this  gradually  mounted  higher 
and  higher  during  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury;  in  1503  it  was  only  three  hundred 
ducats,  by  1566  it  had  reached  five 
thousand.  The  same  vote  in  the  Senate 
regulated  the  Bailo’s  household,  which 


was  to  consist  of  ten  servants.  The 
term  of  the  Bailo’s  office  was  fixed  at 
two  years. 

The  election  of  an  Ambassador- 
Extraordinary,  or  Orator,  on  the  other 
hand,  took  place  in  the  Senate.  The 
pay  was  higher;  two  hundred  ducats  a 
month,  three  hundred  for  outfit,  six 
hundred  for  extra  expenses.  The 
Orator  was  ordered  to  take  fifteen  do¬ 
mestic  servants,  fifteen  horses,  four 
grooms  and  four  hundred  ducats  worth 
of  silver  plate,  purchased  for  him  by 
the  government,  which  he  was  bound 
to  hand  over  on  his  return.  His  office 
lasted  till  the  fulfillment  of  his  special 
mission.  But  the  expenses  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  to  Constantinople  were  very  heavy, 
and  in  order  to  relieve  the  Envoy’s 
private  purse  the  Senate,  in  1561,  voted 
an  extra  donation  of  one  thousand 
ducats,  and  a  further  thousand,  should 
the  Bailo  remain  at  his  post  longer 
than  the  ordinary  term  of  two  years. 

The  commissions  of  both  Bailo  and 
Orator  contained  general  instructions 
as  to  their  attitude  toward  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  other  powers  at  the  Porte, 
and  special  instructions  on  any  point  of 
disagreement  pending  between  the  Re¬ 
public  and  the  Sultan.  A  copy  of  the 
commission  was  engrossed  on  parch¬ 
ment,  often  adorned  with  miniatures 
and  handsomely  bound  in  gilded 
leather,  rich  crimson  velvet,  mother-of- 
pearl  with  chiseled  silver  corners;  the 
Ducal  seals  were  attached  to  crimson 
silk  ribbons.  It  accompanied  the  Bailo 
or  Orator  for  constant  study  on  his 
journey  to  Constantinople. 

The  Envoy  having  been  commis¬ 
sioned,  he  proceeded  to  take  the  oath 
by  which  he  bound  himself  “di  man- 
tener  il  decoro  e  di  avvantaggiare  il 
profitto  della  Republlca.”  His  creden¬ 
tials  were  then  prepared  and  engrossed 
on  parchment.  ’They  were  addressed 
to  the  Grand  Signor,  the  Grand  Vizir 
and  sometimes  to  other  Pashas  of 
weight  at  the  Porte,  also  to  the  Capu- 
dan  Pasha,  or  High  Admiral,  under 
Whose  immediate  jurisdiction  lay  Pera, 
where  the  Embassy  was  situated.  TTie 
credentials  to  the  Sultan  had  the  seal 
of  the  Republic  in  silver  gilt,  those  of 
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the  Pashas  in  silver.  The  Bailo  also 
received  the  letter  of  recall  for  his 
predecessor. 

Being  now  fully  commissioned  and 
accredited,  the  Bailo  proceeded  to  form 
his  staff,  his  household  and  his  suite. 
The  staff  included  a  secretary,  assisted 
by  a  coadjutor,  or  “cogiior;”  an  ac¬ 
countant  or  “raxonato,”  and  two  or 
more  dragoman  students,  “giovani  di 
lingua;”  the  “dragoman  grande,”  who 
would  accompany  him  to  Divan  or  to 
andience,  and  the  “dragoman  piccolo,” 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  commercial 
correspondence  incident  on  the  con¬ 
sular  nature  of  his  office,  awaited  him 
at  Constantinople  His  household  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  doctor,  though  this  favor 
was  not  always  allowed  him  by  the 
Cabinet,  a  major-domo,  an  apothecary, 
a  barber  The  Embassy  Mass  was 
served  by  the  monks  of  St.  Francesco 
at  Pera. 

His  suite  was  composed  of  relations 
— sons  or  nephews — young  Venetian 
gentlemen,  whom  he  chose  at  his  own 
pleasure  or  to  please  his  friends,  young 
Venetian  gentlemen  from  the  mainland 
cities,  young  gentlemen  from  other 
Italian  ^  States,  and  .sometimes  young 
Frenchmen  or  foreigners  anxious  to  see 
the  world  under  the  wing  of  a  Venetian 
Ambassador.  For  instance,  Jacopo 
Soranzo  (1581)  took  with  him  a  suite 
of  twelve:  five  Venetians,  one  Roman, 
two  Boiognesi,  two  from  Vicenza,  one 
from  Foligno  and  one  Albanian.  Each 
of  these  was  allowed  to  bring  one  serv¬ 
ant  with  him.  This  would  make  a 
party  of  over  forty  persons  including 
servants,  with  their  personal  luggage 
and  the  bales  contain 'ng  the  presents. 

For  the  transport  of  tnis  mission  the 
government  provided  two  galleys,  with 
instructions  to  call  on  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  Adriatic  squadron  for 
escort  should  the  seas  be  rumored  dan¬ 
gerous  on  account  of  pirates.  The  Am¬ 
bassador  was  also  empowered  to  stop 
the  Cattaro  frigate  (“fregata  Catta- 
rina”),  the  post  boat,  which  twice  a 
month  brought  the  Constantinople  dis¬ 
patch-bags  from  Cattaro  to  Venice,  and 
to  open,  read,  copy  and  reseal,  and  for¬ 
ward  the  dispatches  from  the  Bailo  he 


was  about  to  relieve;  this  in  order  to 
keep  himself  informed  of  the  latest 
news  from  the  seat  of  his  new  Em¬ 
bassy. 

The  Senate,  in  its  commission  to  a 
Bailo,  usually  left  the  choice  of  route 
to  him,  merely  instructing  him  to  pro¬ 
ceed  as  fast  as  possible.  Occasionally 
the  Bailo  chose  the  all-sea  route,  at 
least  to  the  Turkish  coast  at  the  head 
of  the  Aegean,  whence  the  mission  pro¬ 
ceeded  by  land.  More  usually,  how¬ 
ever,  they  chose  one  of  the  two  land 
routes,  both  of  which  started  from 
Alessio  in  the  valley  of  the  Drin,  not 
far  from  Dulcigno,  where  the  Embassy 
landed.  The  more  northern  of  these 
two  routes  led  by  Uskiup  to  Philip- 
popolis  and  Adrianople;  the  southern 
by  El  Basan,  Monastir,  Salonika  and 
thence  along  the  coast  by  Rodosto  to 
Constantinople.  Both  were  rough  and 
dangerous,  and  whichever  was  chosen, 
the  mission  had  usually  to  pass  many 
days  at  Cattaro  or  Alessio  waiting  till 
horses,  often  numbering  two  hundred, 
could  be  procured  and  till  the  Sanjak 
had  made  arrangements  for  supplying 
an  escort.  The  Bailo,  who  was  fre¬ 
quently  well  on  in  years,  traveled  in  a 
litter,  the  rest  of  the  suite  on  horse¬ 
back,  with  baggage  mules  and  horses 
following.  The  caravanserais  were  so 
filthy  that  the  mission  camped  out  as 
much  as  possible. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  will  give  us  a  bet¬ 
ter  idea  of  what  such  a  journey  must 
have  been  like  than  to  take  the  lively 
and  picturesque  account  of  one  journey, 
that  of  Vicenzo  Gradenigo,  which  he 
gives  us  in  his  dispatches  of  1599.  It 
is  true  that  Gradenigo  chose  an  un¬ 
usual  route,  from  Lepanto  to  Salonika, 
and  that  his  journey  was  exceptionally 
disastrous;  in  fact,  he  never  recovered 
from  it,  and  died  at  Constantinople, 
which  he  only  just  managed  to  reach; 
but  his  narrative  is  the  fullest  and 
most  instructive  to  be  found  during  the 
century  with  which  we  are  dealing. 

Gradenigo  shall  speak  for  himself: 

“Most  Serene  Prince  [he  writes)  —  My 
last  dispatch  was  sen't  on  July  30  from 
Patras.  In  it  I  save  an  account  of  my 
voyage,  which  up  to  that  moment  had 
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been  most  prosperous  and  happy.  But 
since  then  no  more  unfortunate  nor  pain¬ 
ful  a  journey,  as  Indeed  I  always  srus- 
pected,  could  possibly  be  dreamed  of. 
Your  Serenity  will  remember  tha't  I  told 
you  so  privately,  and  publicly  expressed 
the  same  view  in  the  Cabinet. 

“Well,  I  left  Patras  in  three  little  cara- 
musali,  escorted  by  fifty  Turk-ish  arque- 
busiers  and  as  many  horse.  They  brought 
us  down  to  the  shore,  where  the  forts,  in 
honor  of  your  Serenity,  saluted  me  with 
three  guns;  a  most  unusual  occurrence, 
for  even  the  grandees  of  this  Empire  are 
not  so  honored  on  their  passage  of  the 
Gulf. 

"On  reaching  Lepanto  we  were  lodged 
in  a  garden,  in  the  open,  as  Indeed  we 
have  been  lodged  throughout  the  whole 
Journey.  Our  camp  was  pitched  hard  by 
some  delicious  springs  of  water.  The 
Cadi  came  to  visit  me,  and  brought  a 
present  of  fruit  in  abundance.  Other 
Turkish  persons  of  Importance  also  paid 
their  respects,  and  almost  the  whole  city 
came  out  to  see  us. 

“From  Lepanto  I  set  out  for  Arso  (La¬ 
rissa?),  a  large  and  populous  city,  and 
there  began  my  troubles.  FV)r  twelve  of 
my  servants,  my  bookkeeper,  my  secre¬ 
tary,  and  the  student  dragomans,  fell  ill. 
The  reason,  as  I  take  it,  was  a  surfeit 
of  fruit,  the  bad  air,  the  ice  cold  water 
and  the  burning  sun.  On  the  road  I  could 
not  supply  them  with  anything  save  some 
sugar  candy  and  citron  Juice  which  I  had 
in  my  baggage.  May  God  forgive  those 
members  of  the  Cabinet  who  refused  me 
a  doctor;  had  it  not  been  for  this,  for  sure 
I  never  had  fallen  on  such  misfortunes 
as  I  am  about  to  relate.  The  second  day 
after  reaching  Larissa  the  nephew  of  Bo- 
rlssl  the  dragoman  died;  he  was  a  fine 
youth,  full  of  vigor.  The  third  day  my 
tiutler  died;  the  fourth  day  a  servant  of 
the  illustrious  Agostlno  Gussonl. 

“Seeing  then  that  every  hour  another 
man  fell  ill,  till  I  found  myself  with 
twenty-four  sick  persons  on  my  hands— 
among  them  Signor  Ottavio  'Mocenlgo  and 
two  gentlemen  from  Padua— all  of  us  con, 
ceived  a  desire  to  depart  from  that  city; 
not  one  of  us  wished  to  stay,  for  there 
was  an  absolute  lack  of  everj’’  necessary, 
and  moreover  the  place  was  insecure  on 
account  of  the  evil  character  of  its  in- 
!ial)itants.  We  accordingly  took  the  road, 
and  in  two  days  came  to  Platamona, 
wliere,  the  next  morning,  the  booking 
clerk,  Messer  Albise  Bruzoni  dropped 
dead.  Here  my  whole  household  ex¬ 
cept  Measer  Zuanne  Vitturl,  Francesco, 
my  son,  'Messer  Giacomo  Girardl,  the 
coadjutor,  and  myself,  'fell  ill,  some  of  a 
flux  and  some  of  persistent  fever;  so, 
being  now  on  the  seashore,  I  resolved  to 
hire  two  ships  to  take  us  from  Plata¬ 
mona  to  Salonika.  All  I  could  do  did  not 
save  Marl,  the  student  dragoman,  nor 
yet  my  majordomo  froim  death,  with  the 
result  that  I  have  lost  six  servants,  and 
among  these  my  oldest  and  most  trusted. 
Praise  be  to  God  for  all  He  does!  My 
continual  fatigue  and  watching,  imposed 
on  me  by  these  accidents,  have  thrown 


me  into  a  double  tertian,  though  not  per¬ 
sistent  A  like  fate  has  befallen  Signor 
Agostino  Gussoni. 

“In  very  truth,  not  one  of  us  but  has 
done  his  utmost  to  help  our  poor  suffer¬ 
ers,  by  cupping  and  bleeding  them  with 
our  own  hands.  Tour  Serenity  must  be 
well  aware  that  even  a  single  case  of 
sickness  in  a  house  keeps  the  whole 
household  on  the  stretch;  and  here  were 
we,  only  five  sound  men,  to  undertake 
all  the  day  and  night  nursing.  I  had 
wanted  to  stay  on  in  Larissa  to  allow  the 
sick  to  recover,  but  the  fact  that  there 
were  none  of  the  barest  necessaries,  not 
even  a  house,  but  only  a  caravanserai 
pestilent  with  the  stench  of  droves  of  cat¬ 
tle,  and  a  great  suspicion  that  the  whole 
air  was  poisoned  by  the  carcassc^s  of  dead 
oxen  on  the  road.  Induced  me  to  set  out. 

“Of  my  servants  who  are  sick,  the  doc¬ 
tors  here,  who  seem  very  intelligent,  lead 
me  to  fear  that  I  must  lose  three;  the  rest 
Will  pull  through,  I  hope  to  God.  as  they 
are  mending  somewhat.  Signor  Agostino 
Gussonl  and  I  have  been  through  the 
same  experiences;  we  took  medicine  this 
morning  with  good  results,  and  to-mor¬ 
row  the  doctors  Intend  to  bleed  us— a  very 
serious  matter  for  me  at  my  age;  how¬ 
ever,  I  shall  follow  the  doctor’s  advice. 
It  is  impossible  for  me,  in  the  ntidst  of 
such  misfortunes,  not  to  be  cut  to  the 
heart;  I  have  to  be  on  the  watch  day  and 
night;  but  I  thank  God  for  all  He  Is 
pleased  to  send  me,  being  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  everything  takes  place  by 
His  most  holy  will. 

“I  shall  stay  on  here — where  I  am  well 
lodged  in  three  houses  of  Venetian  Jews— 
until  I  see  the  end  of  this  sickness,  which 
pray  God  be  soon.  But  I  feel  bound  to 
repeat  what  I  said  above,  that  I  should 
not  have  been  exposed  to  such  ruin,  had 
I  had  an  Italian  doctor  with  me;  a  favor 
that  was  readily  grranted  to  Signor 
Zuanne  Correr  and  to  others;  and  may 
God  pardon  him  who  was  the  cause  of 
this.  I  had  with  me  the  apothecary  and 
the  barber,  but  they  were  the  very  first 
to  succumb.  I  hired  a  doctor  in  Larissa, 
but  he  turned  out  an  ignoramus.  I  tried 
to  get  Jews  to  attend  on  the  sick,  but  not 
a  single  one  would  come  with  me,  though 
I  Jingled  the  ducats  under  their  eyes. 

“I  must  now  report  another  mishap  of 
some  moment  which  befell  me  in  Plata¬ 
mona.  All  our  baggage  was  down  at  the 
seashore  in  charge  of  two  servants,  when 
ten  brigands  appeared  on  the  scene  and 
began  to  break  open  our  trunks  and  to 
pillage  the  contents.  There  happened, 
however,  to  pass  by  the  Gapigd,  a  man  of 
great  courage  and  kindness  of  he.irt;  he 
shouted  out  that  it  was  the  Venetian  Am¬ 
bassador  on  his  way  to  the  Sultan.  The 
brigands  asked  where  I  was,  and  said 
among  themselves  that,  as  the.v  knew  we 
were  all  ill,  it  would  be  the  best  plan  to 
make  us  slaves  or  to  kill  us  all,  and  this 
would  be  the  safest  way  for  them  to  keep 
our  goods.  With  this  Intent  they  came 
up  the  hill  where  we  were  camping,  but 
the  Capigl  took  a  short  cut  and  came  fly¬ 
ing  up  to  warn  us.  We  were  on  the  point 
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of  sending  the  sick  down  to  the  shore  in 
sixteen  carts.  I  then  deployed  twenty 
Greeks,  who  were  our  escort,  and  they 
and  the  rest  of  us,  drawn  up  close  to¬ 
gether  awaited  the  result. 

‘'Meantime  the  Bey  arrived  in  company 
with  the  brigands  and  one  Janissary; 
they  caracoled  in  front  of  us,  and  one 
with  a  lance  pressed  up  to  us  to  challenge 
us.  But  at  this  moment  the  Cadi,  who 
had  been  summoned  by  the  Capigi,  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  scene  with  fifty  Greeks. 
The  brigands  took  shelter  in  the  caravan¬ 
serai,  and  held  the  door  with  their  scime- 
tars  when  the  Cadi  tried  to  force  his  way 
in.  The  Cadi  then  ordered  his  men  to 
seize  everybody  at  'the  door,  dead  or 
alive;  this  order  the  Greeks  carried  out 
courageously,  using  sticks  and  stones. 
All  the  ten  brigands  were  wounded  at 
least  twice.  .  .  . 

“The  Cadi  ordered  them  to  be  taken 
and  bound  three  of  them,  the  Janissary 
alone  and  two  others  together,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  try  them  then  and  there;  one 
was  sent  to  the  Castle  to  be  hung  next 
morn'ing,  and  the  other  was  condemned  'to 
two  hundred  bastinadoes  on  the  soles  of 
his  feet,  which  were  administered  in  my 
presence;  the  third,  the  Janissary,  was 
sent  to  Salonika  to  await  orders  from 
Constantinople,  as  a  Janissary  may  no't 
be  tried  by  any  save  his  own  captain. 

“All  the  same  the  Governor  has  sent  in 
a  very  unfavorable  account  of  him  to  the 
Porte.  I  would  not  allow  any  of  my  peo¬ 
ple  to  Stir,  though  some  of  the  sick  did 
get  out  of  the  carts.  This  is  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  what  took  place  in  this  episode, 
which  lasted  three  hours.  And  thus,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  we  escaped  from  this 
peril,  with  much  honor  and  general  satis¬ 
faction. 

“Postscript:  August  28.— All  the  sick  are 
going  on  well.  As  for  me,  seeing  the 
improvement  last  night,  I  have  resolved 
not  to  be  bled. 

“Salonika;  September  5.— The  day  after 
I  wrote  my  last  dispatch  the  fever  mount, 
ed  so  rapidly  that  the  doctors  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  draw  eight  ounces  of  blood.  The 
other  sick  are  going  on  well.  Besides  the 
six  who  have  died,  a  French  gentleman — 
commended'  to  me  by  the  Chevalier  Duo- 
do — a  brother  of  Varlnl,  the  baker,  anoth¬ 
er  servant  of  the  secretary,  have  all  suc¬ 
cumbed  in  these  last  eight  days,  so  that 
we  have  now  lost  ten  of  our  company. 

“In  this  plight,  ill  myself  and  all  my 
household  recovering  but  slowly,  with  five 
hundred  miles  still  to  cover,  I  resolved  to 
write  to  the  Bailo  to  send  two  galleys  to 
fetch  me. 

“Salonika:  October  10.— The  deaths  in 
my  household  now  number  eighteen.  The 
fever  returned  on  me  and  has  rendered 
me  so  weak  that  I  can  hardly  si't  up  in 
bed.  But  for  the  service  of  your  Serenity, 
and  to  get  away  from  here,  I  have  this 
morn'ing  resolved  to  rise  and,  after  receiv¬ 
ing  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  to  get  into 
my  coach  and  depart.  Nine  of  my  house¬ 
hold  art  still  sick,  and  these  I  send  bv 


sea  for  their  greater  convenience.  I 
failed  to  secure  the  two  galleys;  there 
were  none  in  Constantinople.” 

Gradenigo  reached  Constantinople  at 
last  on  October  30.  His  condition  was 
so  deplorable  that  the  resident  Bailo, 
Capello,  called  in  four  doctors  in  con¬ 
sultation,  who  pronounced  the  case 
dangerous.  They  continued  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  cupping,  but  he  was  soon 
stricken  with  a  palsy,  followed  by 
dropsy,  and  after  lingering  on  for 
three  months  he  expired  on  February 
22,  1500. 

Not  all  Venetian  Envoys  were  so  un¬ 
fortunate  as  Gradenigo,  though  every 
one  of  them  describes  the  journey  as 
difficult  and  dangerous.  Arrived  at  the 
Sweet  Waters,  a  Bailo  would  halt  and 
pitch  his  camp,  waiting  the  arrival  of 
his  predecessor,  accompanied  by  the 
leading  merchant  of  Pera,  the  secre¬ 
taries  and  sometimes  the  chiefs  of  other 
foreign  missions,  and  the  Janissaries 
and  Spahis  whom  the  Grand  Vizir  sent 
to  meet  the  new  Ambassador,  but  for 
w’hom  he  had  to  pay.  From  the  num¬ 
ber  sent  the  Bailo  gathered  a  first  ink¬ 
ling  of  the  reception  in  store  for  him. 

For  his  entry  into  Pera  the  Envoy 
donned  his  official  robes,  a  close-fit¬ 
ting  tunic  reaching  to  his  ankles,  called 
the  “duliman,”  made  of  purple  silk 
damask;  above  that  a  long  cloak  of 
crimson  satin  lined  with  velvet,  or 
precious  furs  for  winter  wear,  called 
the  “ducale”;  his  shoes  were  of  crimson 
velvet  embroidered  in  gold;  on  his  head 
a  bonnet  of  silk  damask  adorned  with 
a  diamond  jewel.  His  horse  was 
draped  in  a  tabard  of  crimson  velvet 
which  swept  the  ground.  Accompanied 
by  his  predecessor,  gentlemen  from  the 
embassies,  merchants,  Turkish  officers, 
Spahis  and  Janissaries,  the  Bailo  was 
brought  to  his  lodging,  where  in  the 
courtyard  tables  were  spread  for  the 
Janissaries,  Spahis  and  common  folk. 
Upstairs,  at  three  great  tables,  sat  the 
Turkish  officials,  and  at  a  fourth  the 
Bailos  and  their  suites.  The  feast 
lasted  “tre  grosse  ore.” 

The  Venetian  Embassy,  now  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Ehnbassy,  lay  in  the  Vigne  di 
Pera,  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  looking 
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over  the  Bosphorus,  with  gardens  and 
vineyards  sloping  down  towards  the 
water.  From  the  Embassy  the  new 
Bailo  and  his  predecessor  set  out  to 
wait  on  the  Grand  Vizir,  to  hand  in  his 
credentials  and  to  offer  the  present. 
The  Grand  Vizir  appointed  the  day  for 
the  banquet  and  the  audience  of  the 
Sultan  in  Divan. 

All  ceremonial  was  ordered  according 
to  a  book  of  precedents  kept  in  dupli¬ 
cate  at  the  Embassy  and  at  the  Porte. 
The  Bailo’s  instructions  always  con¬ 
tained  an  injunction  to  suffer  no  inter¬ 
ference  with  precedent,  and  to  be  on 
his  guard  against  any  diminution  of 
prestige.  The  Turk,  on  the  other  hand, 
constantly  endeavored  to  introduce 
some  modification  which  would  mark 
the  inferiority  of  the  “Giaour,”  and  a 
Bailo’s  first  difficulty  was  to  secure 
observance  of  full  ceremonial  at  Divan, 
banquet,  and  audience.  The  banquet, 
which  preceded  the  audience,  was  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  for  it  was 
considered  as  the  right  of  crowned 
heads  only.  Venice  had  always 
claimed,  and  at  most  courts  had  estab¬ 
lished  her  claim,  to  rank  with  crowned 
heads.  But  on  the  loss  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Cyprus  an  attempt  was  made  to  rob 
her  of  that  rank.  At  the  Court  of  St. 
James  the  sovereign,  James  I.,  settled 
the  question  in  favor  of  the  Republic 
by  declaring  that  she  still  held  Crete, 
which  he  said  was  a  kingdom. 

At  the  Porte,  however,  a  more  deter¬ 
mined  effort  was  made  to  deprive  of 
the  banquet  the  first  Embassy  that 
reached  Constantinople  after  the  fall  of 
Famagosta.  The  mission  was  one  of 
extreme  delicacy,  as  its  object  was  to 
effect  a  peace.  It  consisted  of  two  En¬ 
voys,  an  Orator,  Andrea  Badoer,  and  a 
Bailo,  Antonio  Tiepolo,  who  was  to 
succeed  Marc’  Antonio  Barbaro.  They 
reached  Pera  on  August  28,  1572,  but 
found  that  the  Sultan  was  out  hunting. 
He  returned  on  October  7,  and  the  15th 
was  appointed  for  the  audience.  The 
ambassadors  and  their  suites  were  all 
ready  to  set  out  when  it  came  to  their 
ears  that  the  Turk  intended  to  refuse 
them  the  banquet  on  the  ground  that 
Venice  no  longer  ranked  as  a  crowned 


head.  Thereupon  the  three  Envoys  re¬ 
solved  not  to  go  to  audience. 

An  exchange  of  messages  then  took 
place  between  Pera  and  Stamboul,  and 
the  Grand  Vizir  sent  word  to  Orimbey, 
the  grand  dragoman,  and  Salamon,  his 
Jew  doctor,  both  of  whom  had  acted  as 
intermediaries,  to  warn  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  that  they  had  better  take  care 
what  they  did,  for  if  they  failed  to  ap¬ 
pear  next  morning  in  Divan  they  would 
offend  a  powerful  and  choleric  Prince 
who  would  think  nothing  of  beheading 
all  three.  All  three,  however,  sent  back 
to  say  that  they  did  not  fear  death  in 
defence  of  their  country’s  honor,  nor 
was  their  country  so  feeble  but  that 
she  could  easily  reopen  the  war,  and 
that  without  the  banquet  they  would 
not  go  to  Divan. 

To  soften  this  refusal,  at  least,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  who  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  gossip  about  the  incident, 
the  Orator  resolved  to  feign  illness  and 
went  to  bed.  This  was  past  midnight 
on  the  night  of  the  14th,  and  as  the 
Divan  was  to  be  held  as  usual  at  day¬ 
break  on  the  15th  there  was  no  time  to 
countermand  it.  The  Divan,  in  fact, 
met,  the  Janissaries  were  drawn  up, 
the  Grand  Signior  himself  was  dressed 
and  in  his  place,  but  the  Venetian  En¬ 
voys  did  not  appear.  Three  messen¬ 
gers  were  sent,  one  after  another,  to 
bid  them  hasten;  but  the  Venetians 
merely  resolved  to  send  Francisco  Bar¬ 
baro,  a  relation  of  the  retiring  Bailo, 
to  say  that  the  Orator  was  ill  and  in  bed. 
The  Grand  Vizir  did  not  believe  the 
story,  but  he  dared  not  tell  the  truth 
to  the  Sultan  for  fear  of  his  own  head; 
he  therefore  adopted  the  tale,  and 
without  much  difficulty  induced  the 
Sultan  to  accept  it  also.  The  two 
Bailos  then  waited  on  the  Grand  Vizir, 
asserted  the  reality  of  Badoer’s  illness, 
and  complained  of  the  insult  intended 
for  them.  After  much  discussion  the 
Grand  Vizir  gave  way,  and  the  ban¬ 
quet  and  audience  were  fixed  for  No¬ 
vember  1. 

Having  secured  the  observance  of 
full  ceremonial,  a  Bailo  would  go  to 
Divan  on  the  day  appointed.  The 
Divan  was  held  on  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
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Mondays  and  Tuesdays  only,  and  as  a 
rule  the  Sultan  was  not  present  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  purpose  of  granting  an 
audience  of  reception  or  of  “cong§,” 
the  only  occasion  on  which  an  Envoy 
had  a  personal  interview  with  the 
Grand  Signior.  The  earlier  Sultans 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending 
Divan  behind  a  little  curtained  win¬ 
dow  where  they  could  hear  all  that 
passed.  But  after  the  reign  of  Soli- 
man  the  Magnificent  the  management 
of  affairs  was  entrusted  more  and  more 
to  the  Grand  Vizir. 

The  Divan  consisted  of  the  Grand 
Vizir,  three  or  four  Pashas  of  tails,  the 
Capudan  Pasha,  the  Beglierbeys  of 
Greece  and  Anatolia,  two  “Cadiles- 
kiers,”  or  Chief  Justices,  three  “Defter- 
dars”  or  Treasurers,  the  “Xisangi’  or 
Chancellor,  and  the  “Aga”  or  chief  of 
the  Janissaries;  in  attendance  were  the 
dragomans  of  the  Grand  Vizir  and  a 
crowd  of  clerks  and  messengers.  The 
Grand  Vizir  alone  despatched  business; 
if  he  chose  he  consulted  his  colleagues, 
w’ho  otherwise  remained  silent;  it  also 
rested  with  him  to  submit  matters  or 
not  to  the  Sultan’s  decision;  this  was 
done  by  a  written  note,  on  which  the 
Sultan  scribbled  his  answer.  The 
Divan  was  open  to  every  one.  Petition¬ 
ers,  plaintiffs,  all  in  short  who  had 
business,  were  introduced  one  by  one 
by  the  Grand  Vizir’s  dragomans,  heard, 
and  rapidly  answered.  After  Divan  the 
two  “Cadileskiers,”  then  the  Grand 
Vizir,  then  the  Aga  of  the  Janissaries 
were  received  by  the  Sultan;  the  Def- 
terdars  had  audience  on  Sundays  and 
Tuesdays  only. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  his  first 
audience  the  Bailo  in  his  full  robes, 
accompanied  by  his  suite  and  servants 
bearing  the  present,  crossed  the  Golden 
Horn  in  small  boats  called  “perms,” 
from  Galata  to  Stamboul.  At  the 
landing  place  they  found  horses  wait¬ 
ing  them  and  an  escort  of  Spahis, 
Janissaries,  and  messengers  or  Cha- 
ushes.  They  rode  uphill  past  Santa 
Sofia  to  the  great  gate  of  the  Seraglio 
and  into  the  first  court,  a  vast  open 
space  surrounded  by  porticoes,  where 
the  cavalry  or  Spahis  were  drawn  up 


in  order.  Dismounting,  the  Bailo  and 
suite  passed  through  the  middle  gate 
into  the  second  court,  turfed  and 
planted  with  trees;  there  they  found, 
ranked  in  full  uniform,  in  absolute 
silence,  and  motionless,  six  or  seven 
thousand  Janissaries;  under  the  loggia 
at  the  further  end  sat  their  Aga. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  this  courtyard 
was  the  Chamber  of  the  Divan,  adorned 
with  pillars  and  tessellated  pavement 
of  marble.  The  Bailo  was  introduced 
into  this  chamber  and  seated  among 
the  Pashas,  who  entered  into  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him  while  the  Grand  Vizir 
was  despatching  business.  Thd  suite 
remained  outside,  and  the  servants  be¬ 
gan  to  unpack  and  lay  out  the  present. 
This  consisted  of  webs  of  cloth  of  gold, 
silk  damask,  robes  of  scarlet  cloth,  sil¬ 
ver  plate,  cheeses  from  Piacenza,  con¬ 
fectionery.  All  this  was  distributed 
among  the  Janissaries,  who  were  de¬ 
puted  to  carry  it  presently  past  the 
window  of  the  Sultan’s  chamber,  and 
to  deposit  it  in  the  Treasury,  or 
“Cazna.”  As  the  Sultan  rarely  deigned 
to  examine  the  present,  the  Bailo 
sometimes  recommended  that  it  should 
be  remarkable  for  quantity  rather  than 
quality. 

No  one  could  venture  to  approach 
the  Sultan  without  a  present,  but  the 
present  soon  resolved  itself,  for  most 
Turks,  into  a  sum  of  money  conveyed 
by  a  legal  fiction;  for  the  present  was 
frequently  brought  out  of  the  Treasury 
and  returned  to  it.  The  imperial  reve¬ 
nue  from  presents  amounted  to  about 
eight  million  ducats  a  year,  or  about 
as  much  as  the  revenue  from  other 
sources. 

While  the  present  was  being  un¬ 
packed  the  banquet  was  served  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  Divan.  It  consisted  of 
twenty-five  courses  of  rice  and  peas, 
boiled  mutton,  roast  lamb,  fish,  pastry, 
fried  dough  balls,  “qualche  lavoraccio 
di  pasta  con  miele,”  no  fruit,  no  sweets, 
all  washed  down  with  sherbet.  There 
were  no  forks,  no  napkins,  and  only 
wooden  spoons.  The  suite  meantime 
was  fed  outside  under  the  portico,  in 
sight  of  the  troops,  sitting  cross-legged 
on  the  ground.  Their  food  was  much 
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the  same  as  that  served  to  their  mas¬ 
ters. 

When  the  banquet  was  finished  the 
Sultan  was  informed  that  the  Bailo 
was  waiting  to  be  received.  He  was 
taken  to  an  inner  courtyard  of  the 
Seraglio,  in  one  corner  of  which  stood 
a  little  chamber  surrounded  by  a  colon¬ 
nade  of  fine  marble  pillars.  This  was 
the  Sultan’s  chamber.  At  the  door 
stood  ushers  in  robes  of  cloth  of  gold 
and  silver,  with  tall  hats  on  their 
heads.  The  Envoy  and  those  of  his 
suite  who  were  to  be  admitted  to  kiss 
the  Sultan’s  skirts  were  then  seized  by 
the  arms  and  held  at  the  wrist  and  at 
the  elbow  by  two  young  men,  one  on 
each  side,  and  were  then  introduced 
into  the  presence.  The  reason  for  this 
procedure  was  either  to  secure  that 
they  should  make  the  proper  rever¬ 
ences,  or,  as  another  version  has  it,  to 
prevent  them  from  offering  violence  to 
the  Sovereign. 

The  Grand  Signior  sat  on  a  divan 
covered  with  silk  wrought  in  gold 
thread  and  strewn  with  pearls,  dia¬ 
monds,  rubies  and  other  gems.  On  the 
ground  were  rich  Persian  carpets,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  chamber  a  brazier 
of  solid  gold,  inlaid  with  precious 
stones.  On  a  level  with  his  head  was  a 
little  window,  through  which,  if  he 
chose,  he  could  see  the  present  defil¬ 
ing  by. 

The  Sultan  wore  a  robe  of  cloth  of 
gold,  and  sat  motionless,  his  eyes  on 
the  ground,  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
or  in  his  lap.  The  Bailo  was  forced 
down  on  his  knees  and  given  a  corner 
of  the  Sultan’s  robe  to  kiss.  His  suite 
did  the  same  and  were  then  led  out 
backwards.  The  Bailo  was  then 
placed  opposite  the  Sultan  with  his 
back  to  the  wall,  and  made  his  ad¬ 
dress,  which  was  interpreted  by  the 
Dragoman  Grande.  The  Sultan  re¬ 
ceived  it  all  with  an  air  of  bored  indif¬ 
ference;  usually  he  said  nothing, 
making  as  though  he  did  not  hear; 
sometimes.  If  very  gracious,  he  would 
slightly  bow  his  head  or  say  “Giozel” 
—that  is,  “Very  well.’’  At  the  close  of 
this  humiliating  performance  the  Bailo 
was  hurriedly  backed  out  of  the  pres¬ 


ence,  and  the  audience  was  over.  He 
regained  his  suite  in  the  outer  court¬ 
yard,  and  as  they  left  the  Seraglio 
Point  “the  thundering  tramp  of  the 
disbanding  Janissaries  shook  the 
ground,  and  amazed  and  delighted  the 
Envoy  by  the  order  and  discipline  of 
the  troops.” 

Being  now  fully  accredited  to  the 
Porte,  the  Bailo  proceeded  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duties.  Those  duties  fell 
into  two  groups,  consular  and  diplo¬ 
matic,  and  we  may  consider  them  sep¬ 
arately.  But  first  a  word  must  be  said 
as  to  the  working  of  the  Embassy.  Be¬ 
sides  the  staff  he  brought  with  him  the 
Bailo  found  at  Constantinople  two  or 
more  dragomans,  the  Dragoman 
Grande,  who  accompanied  him  to  audi¬ 
ences  and  was  intermediary  between 
the  Embassy  and  the  Porte,  and  the 
Dragoman  Piccolo,  who  attended  to 
the  commercial  correspondence  and 
kept  the  shipping  registers. 

The  Venetian  EJnvoys  on  their  return 
from  their  mission  frequently  dwell  on 
the  importance  of  the  dragomans,  and 
point  out  how  essential  it  is  that  they 
should  be  able,  obedient,  honest,  loyal, 
for  the  Bailo  in  his  dealings  with  the 
Turk  was  almost  entirely  in  their 
hands.  They  often  complain  that  these 
essential  qualities  were  lacking,  that 
the  dragoman  not  uncommonly  endeav¬ 
ored  to  supplant  the  Bailo,  negotiating 
on  behalf  of  Venetian  subjects  directly 
with  the  authorities,  and  of  course  re¬ 
ceiving  the  solatium  for  his  own 
pocket. 

Bernardo  Navagero  (1553)  was  the 
first  to  suggest  the  establishment  of 
student  dragomans,  in  the  hope  that  a 
school  of  able  and  honest  public  ser¬ 
vants  might  then  be  created.  His  suc¬ 
cessor,  in  fact,  did  bring  out  two  "gio- 
vani  dl  lingua,”  sons  of  Venetian  citi¬ 
zens.  But  the  result  was  not  encourag¬ 
ing.  The  young  men  took  to  loose  liv¬ 
ing,  and  the  corruption  of  the  'Turkish 
women — enough,  as  Bernardo  says,  “dl 
fare  di  un  santo  un  diavolo” — ended  by 
converting  some  of  them  to  Islam.  The 
evil  repute  of  the  post  of  student  drago¬ 
man  induced  Venetian  parents  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  send  their  sons  to  Constantin- 
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ople,  and  the  Embassy  was  reduced  to 
employing  Turkish  subjects,  sons  of 
dragomans  by  long  profession. 

Besides  the  dragomans  the  Bailos 
found  it  necessary  to  employ  a  secret 
agent  or  intermediary  called  a  “mez- 
zaao.”  He  was  usually  a  Jew  doctor 
who — as  not  being  a  Christian — had 
more  ready  access  to  the  houses  of  the 
Pashas,  and,  as  a  physician,  even  to 
their  harems.  The  duties  of  the  “mez- 
zano”  were  to  keep  the  Embassy  in¬ 
formed  of  what  was  taking  place  in  the 
Turkish  official  world  and  in  the  Ser¬ 
aglio  of  the  Grand  Turk;  to  note  the 
changes  of  Imperial  favor,  and  to  in¬ 
dicate  whose  star  was  in  the  ascendant, 
whose  upon  the  wane.  The  mezzano 
was  highly  paid  and  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  most  delicate  negotia¬ 
tions,  as  is  the  case  of  the  Jew  doctor 
Salomon,  who  was  the  chief  agent  in 
bringing  about  the  peace  of  1574.  But 
in  many  cases  the  “mezzani”  w'ere 
nothing  other  than  “spie  doppie” — 
that  is,  they  told  the  Pasha  as  much 
about  the  Embassy  as  they  told  the 
Bailo  about  the  harem,  and  drew  their 
money  with  both  hands. 

For  the  protection  of  the  Embassy 
the  Turk  insisted  on  furnishing  three 
Janissaries,  for  w’hom,  however,  the 
Bailo  paid,  and  who  were  of  little  use, 
even,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  some¬ 
times  conniving  at  the  escape  of  pris¬ 
oners. 

The  revenue  of  the  Embassy  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  “cottimo,”  or  duty  of 
two  per  cent,  levied  on  all  Venetian 
goods  that  entered  or  left  the  port. 
The  accounts  were  kept  in  two  sets, 
the  consular  and  the.  diplomatic.  The 
expenses  were  regulated  by  decrees  of 
the  Senate;  but  they  showed  a  steady 
tendency  to  rise  till  the  Bailage  of 
Marin  Cavalli,  who  endeavored  to  in¬ 
troduce  economy  in  presents  and  there¬ 
by  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  drago¬ 
mans  and  the  Turks.  He  declared  on 
his  return  that,  if  things  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  on  as  they  were,  thirty 
thousand  ducats  a  year  would  not  have 
satisfied  Turkish  rapacity. 

Cavalli  laid  down  rules  for  his  own 
guidance,  declaring  that  excessive  pres¬ 


ents  argued  fear  and  weakness,  that 
the  more  you  give  the  Turk  the  more 
he  will  want;  you  should  never  pay 
when  in  the  right;  nor  should  you 
ever  pay  for  the  liberation  of  slaves, 
as  that  is  provided  for  in  the  treaties; 
if  successful,  some  small  gift  may 
properly  be  made,  but  you  should  ob¬ 
tain  your  demand  first  on  the  ground 
of  right.  Brave  principles,  but  power¬ 
less  at  the  Porte.  They  only  led  to 
Cavalli’s  failure  and  recall. 

The  consular  side  of  the  Bailo’s  du¬ 
ties  may  be  divided  into  two  depart¬ 
ments,  the  commercial  and  the  judicial. 
In  the  commercial  department  the 
Bailo  had  the  assistance  of  a  Council 
of  Twelve,  chosen  from  among  the  resi¬ 
dent  Venetian  merchants.  In  all  mat¬ 
ters  affecting  the  commercial  inter¬ 
ests  of  Venetians  he  consulted  the 
Twelve,  though  the  decision  as  to  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  rested  with  him, 
as  did  the  appointments  to  the  Con¬ 
sulates  of  Cairo,  Aleppo,  Syria  and 
Chios.  The  liberation  of  Christian 
slaves  was  another  of  the  Bailo’s  du¬ 
ties;  it  could  easily  be  effected  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  fifteen  to  twenty  ducats  a 
head. 

That  the  Bailos  recognized  the  great 
importance  of  the  consular  side  of  their 
mission  is  clear  from  their  remarks: 
“II  carico  principals,”  says  Navagero  in 
1553,“di  un  bailo  di  Constantinopoli  e  la 
defensione  delle  mercanzie  della  na- 
zione.”  But  that  trade  was  steadily  de¬ 
clining  through  the  sixteenth  century. 
Navagero  says  that  few  Venetian 
houses  remain  in  Constantinople;  Ca¬ 
valli  puts  them  at  ten  or  twelve  at  the 
most.  Both  express  surprise  that  even 
these  hold  on.  Venetian  capital  em¬ 
barked  in  the  Turkey  trade  in  1560 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  ducats  in  the  silk,  woollen 
and  glass  trade,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  ducats  in  leather, 
cordage  and  foodstuffs. 

Both  Bailos  attribute  this  decline  to 
depreciation  of  gold,  to  rise  in  rent, 
to  increased  agency  fees,  to  the  abuse 
of  presents  and  bribes  (without  which 
nothing  could  be  done),  to  the  danger 
of  sack  by  the  Janissaries  on  the  death 
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of  a  Sultan,  but  above  all  to  the  Jews 
who,  being  ready-money  dealers,  were 
able  to  make  comers  in  all  goods. 
“These  Jews  have  ruined  the  whole 
trade,  for  they  have  secured  the  mon¬ 
opoly  of  woollens  and  sell  at  their  own 
prices.”  Cavalli  suggests  that  the  law 
forbidding  Jews  to  trade  in  Venetian 
bottoms  should  be  enforced;  but  he  ad¬ 
mits  that  is  doubtful  whether  the  mis¬ 
chief  can  be  remedied,  as  the  Jews  are 
powerful  in  Constantinople,  a  fact  of 
which  Cavalli  himself  had  a  painful  ex¬ 
perience,  ending  in  his  disgrace  and  re¬ 
call. 

The  story  is  this:  There  was  a  Jew 
called  Aaron  Segura  w’ho  had  goods 
and  other  stuffs  warehoused  in  Venice. 
This  Segura  was  debtor  of  another  Jew 
of  Constantinople  to  the  extent  of  two 
thousand  si.v  hundred  sequins,  'ihe 
Venetian  Government  had  sequestered 
Segura’s  goods  in  default  of  dues.  The 
Constantinople  Jew,  finding  his  se¬ 
curity  gone,  complained  to  the  Sultan 
through  the  all-powerful  jew  Naci.  The 
complaint  was  forwarded  to  the  Grand 
Vizir,  who  told  Cavalli,  the  Bailo,  that 
he  could  not  leave  Constantinople  till 
the  debt  was  discharged.  Cavalli  re¬ 
plied  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity 
of  an  envoy  to  stay  on  at  the  suit  of 
a  private  individual,  and  also  that 
it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
State  to  pay.  The  Vizir  warned  him  to 
beware  what  he  was  about,  as  the  peti¬ 
tioner  had  the  ear  of  the  Sultan.  The 
Bailo  then  said  he  would  endeavor  on 
his  return  to  secure  the  removal  of  the 
sequestration,  and  offered  to  pay  down 
one  thousand  sequins.  The  Vizir  and 
the  Bailo,  after  some  haggling,  agreed 
on  this  point.  The  Bailo  then  had 
a  farewell  audience  of  the  Grand  Vizir, 
who  appeared  to  be  in  a  good  temper, 
and  wished  him  a  pleasant  journey. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  sons  of 
Aaron  Segura  came  in,  and  the  Grand 
Vizir  told  them  that  Cavalli  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  se¬ 
questration  in  Venice.  This  Cavalli 
denied;  he  had  promised,  he  said,  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Jews,  but 
he  could  not  guarantee  the  finding  of 
the  Venetian  court  that  was  trying  the 


case.  Thereupon  the  Vizir  jumped  up 
in  a  fury,  called  for  an  usher — the  truc¬ 
ulent  Cubat,  who  had  brought  to  Ven¬ 
ice  the  insolent  demand  for  the  cession 
of  Cyprus — and,  declaring  that  if  this 
matter  were  not  settled  at  once  it 
would  end  ill,  he  left  the  room. 

The  Jews  immediately  set  up  a  great 
howl,  calling  on  Cubat  to  hale  the  Ora¬ 
tor  through  the  streets  of  Stamboul  to 
the  Cadi’s  Court.  Finally  Cavalli  in¬ 
duced  the  usher  to  accompany  him 
back  to  the  embassy,  and  there  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should,  on  his  return, 
secure  the  removal  of  the  sequestra¬ 
tion,  and  that  if  that  was  not  done 
within  six  months  he  would  pay  down 
one  thousand  sequins.  When  the  Vizir 
heard  this  he  said  that  if  the  Jews 
were  satisfied  he  was  not,  and  required 
the  agreement  to  be  drawn,  and  signed 
by  Cavalli  in  the  presence  of  the  Cadi, 
and  Cavalli  was  obliged  to  consent. 

W’^hen  the  news  reached  Venice  the 
government  was  extremely  indignant, 
as  the  whole  proceeding  was  a  breach 
of  the  capitulations.  They  at  once 
elected  a  new  Ambassador  and  recalled 
both  the  Orator  Cavalli  and  the  Bailo 
Soranzo  to  stand  their  trial,  and  So- 
ranzo  was  instructed  to  demand  at 
once  the  withdrawal  of  the  “cocket”  is¬ 
sued  by  Cadi.  This  he  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining,  and  there  the  matter  dropped, 
but  it  helps  to  Illustrate  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  surrounded  a  Vene¬ 
tian  Envoy  at  Constantinople. 

Another  commercial  subject  which 
required  the  constant  attention  of  the 
Bailo  was  the  supply  of  corn  for  the 
city  of  Venice.  After  the  disastrous 
battles  of  Curzola  and  Sapienza,  Ven¬ 
ice  had  learned  that  with  war  on  the 
mainland  and  defeat  at  sea  she  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  most  serious  danger  in¬ 
herent  in  her  otherwise  all  but  im¬ 
pregnable  position,  the  danger  of  star¬ 
vation  by  blockade.  It  therefore  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  maxims  of  her  govern¬ 
ment  that  the  state  must  always  keep 
her  public  granaries  full.  Her  own 
mainland  territory  did  not  furnish 
grain  enough.  She  had  to  rely  on 
Apulia,  or  on  the  great  plains  of  Asia 
Minor,  Thessaly,  and  the  Black  Sea. 
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But  Apulia  was  too  decidedly  under 
the  influence  of  Spain,  the  European 
Power  most  dreaded  by  Venice;  the 
Republic  therefore  tended  more  and 
more  to  trust  to  Turkey  for  her  grain 
supply. 

In  discussing  the  possibilities  of  ex¬ 
panding  Venetian  trade  with  Turkey, 
Domenica  Trevisan  (1554)  points  out 
that  the  corn  trade  might  be  made 
profitable  to  Venetian  merchants;  but 
he  adds,  with  a  high  sense  of  patriotic 
duty  and  a  sound  appreciation  of  eco¬ 
nomic  principles,  that  such  gains  ought 
never  to  be  desired  by  any  man,  on  the 
double  ground  that  to  raise  the  price 
of  foodstuff  is  to  injure  the  poor  and 
to  injure  the  State.  This  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  fundamental  economic 
doctrines  of  the  State  of  Venice,  which, 
though  the  most  highly  protective 
among  the  States  of  Italy,  yet  refused 
even  for  war  purposes  to  tax  foodstuff. 

But  the  “penuria  annonae,”  the  “ne- 
cessitas  bladi,”  in  which  Venice  found 
herself  was  well  known  to  the  Turk, 
who  used  it  either  as  a  source  of  gain 
— both  Rustan  Pasha  and  the  Sultana 
Mother  made  corners  in  corn  and 
pressed  offers  on  Venice — or  as  a 
threat  to  squeeze  the  Republic  into  con¬ 
cessions.  The  Bailos  frequently  received 
orders  from  the  home  government  to 
make  large  contracts  for  corn.  But  as 
a  rule  they  were  opposed  to  this  policy, 
as  giving  to  the  Turk  too  open  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  their  deficiency.  They  sug¬ 
gested,  and  the  government  adopted 
the  suggestion,  that  it  would  be  wiser 
to  secure  the  inflow  of  corn  through 
private  enterprise  by  letting  it  be 
known  that  Venice  offered  a  permanent 
market  and  a  fixed  price.  Barbaro  even 
endeavored  to  persuade  the  Turks  that 
Venice  was  independent  of  them  in  the 
matter  of  corn,  for  on  one  occasion 
when  the  Turk  was  playing  his  usual 
trick  of  threatening  to  withhold  grain 
the  Bailo  said  that  the  result  of  such 
a  policy  was  that  Venice  had  taken  to 
reclaiming  her  own  marsh  lands,  and 
was  now,  or  soon  would  be,  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  feed  herself;  “at  which,”  as  he 
says,  “the  Pasha  opened  his  ears  very 
wide.” 


To  turn  now  to  the  judicial  side  of 
the  Bailo’s  functions.  The  Bailo’s 
court  was  the  court  of  all  Venetians 
and  for  most  Christian  residents  at 
Constantinople.  If  a  Turk  sued  a 
Venetian  the  case  was  tried  by  the 
Bailo;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Vene¬ 
tian  sued  a  Turk  the  case  was  heard 
by  the  Cadi,  but  the  Bailo’s  dragoman 
was  always  present.  Suits  between 
Venetians,  of  course,  came  before 
the  Bailo.  By  the  capitulations 
the  Bailo  could  call  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Pera  for  his  support  in  en¬ 
forcing  sentence  or  for  the  custody  of 
prisoners,  as  there  was  no  prison  in 
the  Embassy.  The  surrender  of  non- 
Venetian  residents  to  the  Bailo’s  court 
was  voluntary  but  usual;  indeed,  the 
only  alternative  was  the  Turkish 
courts,  which  all  foreigners  would  nat¬ 
urally  avoid. 

We  have  the  case  of  the  English  Am¬ 
bassador  Barton  coming  into  the  Balo’s 
court  at  the  suit  of  Carlo  Ellman,  and 
the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Glover,  English 
Ambassador,  sending  for  trial  before 
the  Bailo,  on  criminal  charges,  the  ren¬ 
egade  friar  Fra  Vicenzo  of  Maddaloni, 
who  was  first  engaged  as  preacher  at 
the  British  Embassy  and  eventually 
caused  outrageous  scandal. 

With  a  view  to  seeing  how  the  court 
worked  we  may  quote  the  report  of  a 
case  where  the  Envoy  was  called  upon 
to  use  his  court  for  the  protection  of 
a  Venetian  merchant.  The  case  oc¬ 
curred  in  1588,  and,  though  inconclu¬ 
sive  owing  to  the  flight  of  the  prisoner, 
is  instructive,  and  throws  a  curious 
light  on  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Perotes  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

“On  June  24,  a  certain  Messer  Pas- 
qualin  Lion,  a  Venetian  merchant  resi¬ 
dent  in  Constantinople,  lodged  a  com¬ 
plaint  with  the  Bailo  that  in  the  bazaar 
of.  Galata  be  had  been  set  upon  and 
thrashed  by  a  Janissary  and  some  of 
the  Janissary  cadets,  called  Azamo- 
glani;  they  had  first  insulted  and  then 
hustled  him,  and  on  his  retaliating  one 
of  the  aggressors  drew  a  knife,  while 
another  fetched  him  a  blow  with  a 
leaden  belt  buckle.  Messer  Pasqualin 
now  called  on  the  Bailo  to  secure  the 
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arrest  of  bis  assailants.  The  Bailo, 
Moro,  at  once  sent  the  Dragoman 
Grande  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the 
accused,  but  was  met  by  all  sorts  of 
subterfuges  on  the  part  of  the  authori¬ 
ties,  and  it  was  only  after  using  strong 
language  to  the  Grand  Vizir  himself 
that  a  Janissary  and  a  young  Aza- 
moglan  were  sent  to  the  Venetian  Em¬ 
bassy  to  be  examined. 

“The  Bailo  elicited  the  fact  that 
neither  of  these  men  was  the  aggressor, 
but  that  both  had  seen  and  heard  a 
Christian  talking  to  another  Janissary 
named  Hassan — at  present  in  asylum  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Captain  of  the  Jan¬ 
issaries — and  offering  him  a  bribe  to 
thrash  the  merchant  Pasqualin.  The 
Bailo  inquired  whether  the  witnesses 
could  identify  this  Christian,  and  on 
their  saying  ‘Yes,’  the  whole  Embassy 
staff  and  household  was  paraded,  and 
each  of  the  witnesses  independently 
and  separately  picked  out  Francesco  da 
Feltre,  servant  to  Messer  Cristoforo 
Brutti,  an  Italian  in  the  service  of  that 
great  personage  the  Beglierbey  of 
Greece.  On  hearing  this  the  Bailo  or- 
dred  Francesco  to  consider  himself  con¬ 
signed  to  the  Embassy. 

“Four  days  later  the  Janissary  Has¬ 
san,  having  been  unearthed  from  his 
captain’s  garden,  was  brought  before 
the  Bailo.  He  at  once  confessed — 
knowing  that  he  would  not  be  punished 
and  caring  not  a  jot  for  quarrels  among 
Giaours — that  a  year  ago  Brutti  him¬ 
self  had  engaged  to  thrash  Lion,  assur¬ 
ing  him  that  Lion  was  merely  a  mer¬ 
chant’s  agent,  a  fellow  of  no  import¬ 
ance,  and  that  he  might  safely  give  it 
to  him,  which  was  done;  but  further, 
only  a  few  days  ago  Francesco,  Brut- 
ti’s  servant,  had  sought  him  out  again 
and  had  promised  him,  in  Brutti’s 
name,  a  scarlet  cloth  cloak  if  he  would 
repeat  the  operation.  Hassan  con¬ 
sented,  and  made  arrangements  with 
some  of  the  Cadet  Janissaries,  who  he 
said  were  the  actual  assailants,  for  at 
the  last  moment  he  had  found  out  that 
Messer  Lion  was  a  merchant  of  weight 
and  under  the  protection  of  the  Bailo, 
and  was  afraid  to  assault  him.  He  had 
not  received  the  scarlet  cloak,  but  the 


Cadets  had  got  something  for  the  job. 

“At  the  close  of  Hassan’s  evidence 
the  Bailo  ordered  the  arrest  of  Fran¬ 
cesco,  and  as  there  was  no  prison  in 
the  Embassy  he  sent  the  accused,  un¬ 
der  escort  of  the  Embassy  Janissaries, 
down  to  the  prison  of  the  Governor  of 
Fera,  upon  whom,  under  the  Capitula¬ 
tions,  he  had  a  right  to  call  for  as¬ 
sistance  when  required.  The  Bailo  ap¬ 
parently  made  no  effort  to  secure  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  Turks,  the  principal 
aggressors,  but  confined  his  attention 
to  the  two  Christian  instigators,  Brut¬ 
ti  and  his  servant  Francesco.  But  Brut¬ 
ti  was  the  Beglierbey’s  man,  and  at 
once  had  recourse  to  his  patron,  beg¬ 
ging  him  to  demand  the  release  of 
Francesco  as  being  indirectly  of  his 
household.  The  Beglierbey  twice  sent 
his  majordomo  down  to  the  Governor 
of  Pera  to  demand  the  person  of  Fran¬ 
cesco,  but  the  Governor  replied  that  as 
he  had  received  the  prisoner  from  the 
Bailo  he  could  hand  him  over  to  no  one 
but  the  Bailo  or  his  accredited  agent. 

“Moro  meanwhile  continued  to  hear 
evidence  in  the  case.  The  man  who 
acted  as  interpreter  between  Francesco 
and  Hassan  was  found  and  examined, 
and  though  he  denied  all  knowledge  of 
the  affair  it  was  noticed  that  while  giv¬ 
ing  evidence  “both  his  hands  and  his 
voice  trembled.”  The  evidence  of  Stef- 
fano,  the  Dragoman  Grande,  however, 
conclusively  proved  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  Hassan  and  Francesco,  and  the 
latter  was  brought  up  from  the  prison 
in  Pera  for  examination.  He  admitted 
the  first  thrashing  of  Messer  Pas¬ 
qualin,  for  which  the  Janissary  re¬ 
ceived  an  asper,  about  a  penny,  from 
Brutti,  but  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
second.  He  was  remanded. 

“On  August  10  the  Bailo  sent  for  the 
prisoner  again  to  pass  sentence  upon 
him.  At  the  moment  when  Francesco 
was  brought  into  the  Embassy  the  Bailo 
was  busy  making  up  dispatches,  and  or¬ 
dered  Francesco  to  be  locked  into  a 
room.  An  hour  later,  on  sending  for  the 
prisoner,  it  was  found  he  had  escaped 
through  the  help  and  connivance  of  the 
Janissary  attached  to  the  Embassy, 
who  accompanied  him  to  the  house  of 
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the  Beglierbey,  where  he  was  safe. 
Moro  can  only  remark,  ‘Should  your 
Serenity  think  it  advisable  to  make  a 
prison  in  the  Embassy  one  hundred  se¬ 
quins  would  cover  the  expense,  and  1 
strongly  recommend  this  course.’  ” 

Finally,  among  his  other  functions, 
the  Venetian  Bailo  acted  as  Postmaster 
for  the  whole  diplomatic  body  and  for 
foreign  residents  in  Constantinople, 
just  as  the  Austrian  Embassy,  the  heir 
of  the  Venetian  Embassy,  does  nowa¬ 
days.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean  mail  for  Constantinople  was  made 
up  in  Venice  and  transmitted  to  the 
Bailo,  who  distributed  its  contents. 
This  gave  the  Bailo  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  open  letters  of  suspected 
persons;  that  he  availed  himself 
of  it  is  proved  by  a  dispatch  from 
Lorenzo  Bernardo  to  the  Inquisitors  of 
State  under  date  November  30,  1591,  in 
which  Bernardo  declares  that  he  had 
opened  letters  of  a  certain  Minorichino, 
a  professed  spy  of  Spain  at  the  Porte, 
and  as  he  found  them  in  cipher  he 
transmitted  them  bodily  to  the  In¬ 
quisitors. 

'The  ordinary  post  left  twice  a  month 
for  Venice  and  was  taken  by  land  to 
Cattaro,  whence  it  was  conveyed  to 
Venice  by  the  Cattaro  frigate.  The 
journey  ought  to  have  taken  about  a 
month,  but  the  roads  were  dangerous, 
not  merely  from  footpads  but  also 
from  officials,  the  Cadi  of  Montenegro 
being  specally  annoying.  The  Bailo, 
therefore,  if  opportunity  offered,  would 
sometimes  send  the  post  by  another 
line,  the  all-sea  route,  or  by  the  all¬ 
land  route  via  Vienna,  by  means  of  the 
imperial  couriers.- 

But,  besides  the  ordinary  bi-monthly 
post,  there  was  also  the  more  frequent 
dispatch  of  the  Embassy  bags.  As  a 
favor  the  Bailo  would  admit  the  di.s- 
paches  of  other  embassies,  and  some¬ 
times,  through  the  interest  of  a  col¬ 
league,  the  letters  of  private  individ¬ 
uals;  it  was,  however,  strictly  forbid¬ 
den  to  enclose  money  or  jewels  or 
valuables  which  might  tempt  the  cu¬ 
pidity  of  thieves,  and  lead,  as  had 
often  happened,  to  the  murder  of  the 
courier  and  the  destruction  of  his  bags. 


The  whole  of  this  point  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  case  of  Henry  Parvis,  as 
stated  by  Sir  Henry  Wotten,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Ambassador  at  Venice,  to  the  Doge 
in  audience. 

“There  is  [said  Wotton]  in  this  city  a 
young  Englishman  called  Henry  Parvis. 
He  acts  as  forwarding  agent  for  goods 
and  letters.  He  has  correspondents  in 
Constantinople,  among  them  a  son  of 
Lorenzo  Pencini,  an  honorable  goldsmith 
of  Venice.  Young  Pencini  had  occasion 
to  send  a  couple  of  pearls  to  his  father. 
He  begged  the  English  Ambassador  in 
Constantinople  (Sir  Thomas  Glover)  to  in¬ 
close  in  his  own  dispatches  a  packet  of 
letters  in  which  were  these  pearls,  and  to 
send  them  to  Venice.  I  am  surprised  that 
Pencini  did  not  apply  rather  to  your  Se¬ 
renity’s  ambassador,  for  he  regulates  the 
post.  But  your  Envoy  has  very  wisely  is¬ 
sued  an  order  forbidding  the  d'ispatch  of 
pearls  and  jewels,  so  as  not  'to  jeopard¬ 
ise  the  whole  mail;  accordingly  Penclni’s 
son,  being  aware  of  the  prohibition,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  English  Ambassador,  who 
took  the  packet  and  promised  to  forward 
it  to  Venice.’’ 

The  English  Ambassador,  whether 
aware  of  the  contents  of  Parvis’s  let¬ 
ters  or  not,  forwarded  them  under 
cover  of  his  own 'to  the  Bailo,  Filippo 
Bon.  But  Bon  had  secret  information 
of  the  existence  of  the  pearls,  and  when 
making  up  the  post  he  detained  the 
packet  containing  the  pearls  and  wrote 
to  his  brother  in  Venice,  saying  that 
he  held  them  at  the  disposal  of  the 
owner.  When  the  post  arrived  in  Ven¬ 
ice,  Lorenzo  Pencini  waited  a  few  days 
and  then  asked  Parvis  for  the  pearls. 
He  naturally  denied  having  received 
them,  and  hence  rose  a  lawsuit  which 
called  for  Wotton’s  intervention  on  be¬ 
half  of  his  fellow-countryman. 

To  turn  to  the  diplomatic  side  of  the 
Bailo’s  duties,  to  the  relations  exist¬ 
ing  between  ihe  Republic  and  the 
Porte  during  the  sixteenth  century,  we 
shall  find  that  a  Bailo’s  position  was  as 
delicate  and  dangerous  in  those  wider 
questions  as  it  was  in  the  narrower 
department  of  commercial  relations.  At 
the  opening  of  the  century  the  position 
of  Venice  at  the  Porte  was  unique 
among  the  other  European  Powers.  She 
alone  kept  permanent  diplomatic 
agents  at  (Constantinople;  the  series  of 
French  Ambassadors  and  Imperial  In- 
tern.nncio.s  had  not  yet  begun.  She 
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was  the  greatest  sea-power  in  the  Med¬ 
iterranean,  the  only  power  the  Turks 
feared  and  respected,  for  Spain  had  not 
yet  been  brought  to  the  front  by 
Charles  V.  The  evidences  of  her 
wealth  and  strength  were  patent  to  the 
Turk  in  tlie  fleet  of  trading  vessels 
which  every  year  visited  the  Golden 
Horn. 

But  already  the  first  attack  had  been 
made  on  the  world  position  of  Venice 
by  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  route  to 
the  East  Indies;  a  discovery  which 
changed  the  trade-route  of  the  world, 
disestablished  the  Mediterranean  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  Atlantic,  and  struck  a  fatal 
blow  at  the  roots  of  Venetian  commer¬ 
cial  supremacy,  and  during  the  course 
of  the  century  the  process  of  decline 
was  never  arrested. 

In  1508  came  the  coalition  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Powers  for  the  spoliation  of  the 
Republic.  She  weathered  the  storm,  it 
is  true,  but  it  left  her  seriously  dam¬ 
aged,  and  the  settlement  at  Bologna  in 
1529  introduced  and  riveted  the  Spanish 
power  in  Italy  and  brought  Venice  face 
to  face  with  a  standing  menace  to  her 
land  possessions.  Then  came  the  trou¬ 
bles  with  those  Liburnian  freebooters, 
the  Uscocks,  whose  marauding  exploits 
against  the  subjects  of  Austrian  Arch¬ 
duke  and  Grand  Signior  involved  the 
Republic — which  claimed  sole  suprem¬ 
acy  in  the  Adriatic  and  was  therefore 
responsible  for  policing  those  waters 
— in  endless  conflict  with  Austrian  and 
Turk  alike. 

All  through  the  century  Venice  had 
to  face  the  constant  menace  of  the 
Turks  as  an  expanding  power.  They 
had  conquered  Rhodes  and  had  their 
eye  on  Cyprus  and  Crete;  they  cast 
their  glances  even  further  and  dreamed 
of  landing  in  Apulia,  and  gave  each 
other  rendezvous  at  “the  red  rose" 
Rome.  The  third  and  fourth  Turkish 
wars  were  both  disastrous,  leading  up 
to  the  loss  of  Cyprus  and  the 
bitter  disappointment  after  the  vic¬ 
tory  at  Lepanto,  where  the  con¬ 
duct  of  her  allies  robbed  Venice  of 
the  fruits  of  victory  and  compelled  her 
to  a  peace  which,  as  Voltaire  remarked, 
would  have  induced  any  one  to  believe 


that  Venice,  not  the  Turk,  was  the  de¬ 
feated  party.  Then  came  the  collapse 
of  the  Armada  and  the  rise  of  England 
and  Holland,  which  led  to  the  opening 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  their  commerce 
and  the  establishment  of  Ambassadors 
at  the  Porte,  with  Capitulations,  and 
in  the  case  of  England,  the  right  of  the 
covering  flag  for  the  Dutch,  with  a 
consequent  shrinkage  of  Venetian  pres¬ 
tige.  The  Republic  instructed  its  en¬ 
voys  to  oppose  in  every  w’ay  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  both  English  and  Dutch 
Ambassadors  and  to  act  with  their  col¬ 
leagues,  the  Imperial  and  the  French 
Ambassadors,  to  whom  the  advent  of 
the  English  and  the  Dutch  was  equally 
repugnant. 

But  by  1592  Lorenzo  Bernardo  had 
to  report  that 

“the  Queen  of  England  has  been  now  for 
some  time  In  high  esteem  as  a  sea  Power. 
This  was  recognized  when  she  broke  the 
forces  of  Spain  by  the  valor  of  Drake 
partly,  but  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  ele¬ 
ments.  The  fact  that  England  is  the  en¬ 
emy  of  Spain  increases  this  regard,  and, 
as  the  two  nations  are  not  neighbors,  at 
no  point  can  anything  arise  to  disturb 
their  amity,  which  is  fostered  by  trade 
bringing  profit  to  'both.  The  English 
Ambassador  is  constantly  employing  evil 
offices  to  the  injury  of  Christendom,  urg¬ 
ing  the  Turk  to  send  out  his  fleet;  but 
as  this  Is  an  expensive  business  let  us 
trust  In  God  that  the  Ambassador  will 
find  It  too  difficult.” 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  situation, 
then,  the  Venetian  Envoy  was  calied 
upon  to  steer  his  difficult  course. 
He  was  expected  to  preserve  the 
peace;  to  persuade  the  Turk  that 
the  balance  of  sea-power  in  the 
Mediterannean  as  between  the  Cres¬ 
cent  and  the  Cross,  as  between  Turkey 
and  Spain,  lay  with  Venice;  to  prove 
to  the  Turk  that  the  Republic  could  re¬ 
ly  on  the  support  of  Europe;  and,  while 
preventing  the  Sultan  from  thinking 
that  she  would  join  a  Christian  coali¬ 
tion  against  him,  yet  to  convince  him 
that  she  could  do  so  if  she  chose. 

To  support  him  in  this  delicate  mis¬ 
sion  the  Bailo  had  little  that  was  solid 
at  his  back.  The  Turkish  wars  had 
lowered  the  prestige  of  the  Venetian 
fieet,  and,  worse  still,  had  demon¬ 
strated  the  fact  of  Venetian  isolation, 
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had  taught  the  Turk  that  Europe  would 
not  support  Venice.  When  the  Envoy 
urged  that  though  the  Republic  desired 
to  maintain  peace  with  the  Porte,  still, 
If  forced  to  war,  “it  always  lay  in  her 
power  to  conclude  an  offensive  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Christian  Powers,”  the 
Grand  Vizir  replied  that  he  “knew 
quite  well  how  little  Venice  was  loved 
by  the  rest  of  Europe  and  how  little 
ground  she  had  for  relying  on  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  Powers.”  Such  was  the 
fatal  result  of  Spanish  policy  after  the 
victory  of  Lepanto. 

The  Bailos  are  all  agreed  that  their 
sole  weapons  were,  first,  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  Venetian  prestige,  the  “con¬ 
cetto”  in  which  Venice  was  held;  that 
no  effort,  no  expense,  no  sacrifice  was 
too  great  if  directed  to  that  end;  and 
they  urge  their  government  to  moder¬ 
ate  their  expressions  of  “indissoluble 
friendship”  and  to  instruct  their  en¬ 
voys  to  hold  their  heads  high  in  face 
of  Turkish  insolence  or  injustice;  and, 
secondly,  the  threat  of  an  alliance  with 
Spain.  And  here  lay  the  the  greatest 


difficulty  in  the  Bailo’s  task;  for  if  he 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  Turk 
that  such  an  alliance  was  imminent  he 
ran  the  risk  of  precipitating  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  and  of  being  himself  sent 
to  the  Seven  Towers,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  report  of  his  conduct  sent 
home  to  his  government  might  awaken 
suspicion  that  he  was  in  Spanish  pay. 
Indeed,  so  rife  was  suspicion  of  Span¬ 
ish  gold  that  this  very  fate  overtook 
not  only  a  Venetian  Bailo,  but  also  an 
English  Ambassador,  Sir  Thomas  Glov¬ 
er,  who  was  recalled  on  the  charge  of 
being  too  friendly  to  Spain,  though  he 
successfully  cleared  himself.  Not  so 
poor  Girolamo  Lippomano,  who,  after 
a  diplomatic  career  of  great  brilliancy, 
ending  with  Bailage  of  Constantinople, 
was  suddenly  arrested  and  sent  home  in 
irons,  in  1592,  and  was  either  drowned 
or  committed  suicide  when  the  ship 
was  entering  the  port  of  the  Lido. 

By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
it  may  be  said  that  the  brilliant  days 
of  Venetian  diplomacy  at  the  Porte 
were  drawing  to  a  close. 


CORNISH  WIND. 


By  ARTHUR  SYMONS. 

(From  the  Saturday  Review.) 

There  is  a  wind  in  Cornwall  that  I  know 
From  any  other  wind,  because  it  smells 
Of  the  warm  honey  breath  of  heatlier  hells 
And  of  the  .sea’s  salt;  and  these  meet  and  flow 
iWith  such  sweet  savor  in  such  sharpness  met 
That  the  astonished  sense  in  ecstasy 
Tastes  the  ripe  earth  and  the  unvintaged  sea. 
Wind  out  of  Cornwall,  wind,  if  I  forget; 

Not  in  the  tunneled  streets  where  scarce  men  breathe 
The  air  they  live  by,  but  wherever  seas 
Blossom  in  foam,  wherever  merchant  bees 
Volubly  traffic  upon  any  heath: 

If  I  forget,  shame  me!  or  if  I  find 
A  wind  in  England  like  my  Cornish  wind. 
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sake  of  his  favorite  sport  the  hunter  is  face  with  new  probiems  and  unex¬ 
ready  to  turn  his  back  on  friends,  and  pected  situations,  the  hunter  has  to 
on  the  comforts  and  pieasures  of  civii-  cuitivate  seif-reiiance  and  to  trust  in 
ized  iife,  and  to  go  out  into  the  wiider-  his  own  judgment.  But  a  hunting-tour 
ness,  to  make  his  home  in  a  smaii  tent,  after  big  game  is  not  oniy  pieasant 
to  live  on  hard  scanty  fare,  to  face  from  the  contrast  it  presents  to  life  in 
loneliness,  to  undergo  severe  physical  the  busy  world;  it  is  full  of  fascination 
toil,  to  endure  all  extremes  of  weather,  in  itself,  and  an  expedition  made  in 
and  to  encounter  cheerfully  hardships,  the  uplands  of  British  East  Africa, 
sickness  and  the  many  dangers  that  where  there  are  great  tracts  of  empty 
the  life  involves.  Perhaps  one  of  the  country  teeming  with  game,  is  an  ex¬ 
chief  attractions  that  the  ordinary  man  perience  that  is  full  of  delights  and 
finds  when  hunting  big  game  in  a  wild  that  leaves  a  rich  store  of  pleasant 
country  like  Africa  is  the  contrast  it  memories  behind. 

offers  to  the  ordinary  round  of  life.  There  is  the  delight  in  the  sense  of 

There  is  a  bracing  freshness  and  sim-  free  unfenced  openness  when  you  pene- 
plicity  about  a  hunter’s  life  that  gives  trate  into  regions  invested  with  ail  the 
to  it  an  irresistible  charm.  It  appeals  charm  of  mystery  and  solitude,  and  see 
to  the  primitive  part  of  man’s  nature,  vast  stretches  of  country  where  Nature 
to  half-forgotten  instincts;  it  stirs  feel-  still  holds  sway,  where  there  is  no 
ings  and  qualities  that  have  slumbered  smoke  of  chimneys  to  blur  the  clear 
in  the  peaceful  ease  of  modern  life,  air,  and  where  there  is  no  made  road 
You  leave  all  your  old  worries  behind  to  guide  the  wanderer.  You  come  on 
you,  you  are  far  from  the  rush  and  broad  expanses  of  plain,  hard,  dry 
bustle  of  the  world,  beyond  the  clash  ground,  cracked  and  wrinkled  by  the 
of  jarring  interests,  free  from  the  petty  scorching  sun,  and  covered  with  a 
wearisome  problems  of  existence  in  carpet  of  coarse  tufts  of  grass,  a  sea-like 
civilized  society.  Camp-life  gives  a  waste  of  yellow  stubble  stretching  away 
rest  to  faculties  worn  by  the  routine  on  every  side  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
of  everyday  existence,  and  it  demands  reach.  Perhaps  some  herds  of  ante- 
the  development  and  exercise  of  quali-  lope  may  be  grazing  in  the  distance, 
ties  that  are  often  too  little  used.  It  or  a  cluster  of  grey  prickly  bushes 
calls  for  habits  of  self-reliance  and  may  fringe  the  banks  of  a  stony  water- 
prompt  decision,  for  stern  resolution  course,  where  a  bare  trickle  joins  the 
and  cool  calculation  in  confronting  shallow  pools  that  lie  between  the 
danger,  for  the  cheerful  endurance  of  boulders  and  gravelly  sand-islets; 
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nothing  else  to  break  the  monotonous 
waste,  and  yet  the  very  empty  loneli¬ 
ness,  the  aching  desolation,  has  a 
fascination  of  its  own. 

Sometimes,  too,  the  plain  is  beautiful 
— in  the  bright  glare  of  noonday,  when 
it  shimmers  in  the  hot  quivering  air, 
and  when  sun  and  clouds  combine  to 
paint  a  tracery  of  light  and  shadow  on 
the  vast  canvas;  at  night,  when  the 
moonlight  softens  the  staring  gaunt¬ 
ness,  and  dresses  the  rough  ground  in 
a  filmy  garb  of  silver  and  blue;  in  the 
early  morning,  when  the  mists  that 
cover  its  nakedness  are  shot  with  tints 
of  the  pearl,  the  opal  and  the  ruby  by 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun.  Then  you 
will  march  for  days  through  bush  coun¬ 
try,  plains,  hills  and  valleys  dotted  with 
low  scrub,  every  bush  prickly,  brittle, 
sapless,  dusty,  showing  only  a  faint 
dried-up  green  in  its  leaves,  useless  for 
shade,  but  combining  with  the  rest  to 
throw  a  dark  veil  over  the  country  that 
hides  the  features  of  the  ground  and 
blocks  the  view  in  every  direction. 

It  is  a  fatal  country  to  be  lost  in — 
you  might  be  near  camp  and  water  and 
walk  right  past  them — yet  for  the 
hunter  a  pleasant  country  invested  with 
all  the  glamor  of  mystery  and  uncer¬ 
tainty.  Unable  to  see  any  distance 
ahead,  you  are  always  lured  on  by  the 
hope  of  a  sight  of  something  beyond 
the  next  bush;  perhaps  it  will  only  be 
a  guinea-fowl  or  a  jackal,  but  there  is 
always  the  chance  of  spying  the  horns 
of  a  coveted  antelope,  or  of  seeing  the 
massive  shape  of  a  rhinoceros  looming 
through  a  tangle  of  thorn.  And,  ugly 
as  the  scrub  is  close  at  hand,  the  bush- 
country  seen  on  a  large  scale  presents 
panoramas  of  surpassing  loveliness. 

You  stand  perhaps  half-way  down  the 
side  of  a  great  basin  of  hills;  before 
you  the  land  falls  away  in  huge  rolling 
waves  of  bush-clad  country,  black  at 
first,  then  dark-blue,  then  merging 
gradually  into  a  soft  filmy  hazo  like 
some  vast  distant  sea.  On  each  side 
and  behind  other  hills  rise  above  you, 
some  in  easy  slopes,  others  in  steeply 
soaring  cliffs,  scored  by  ravines  and 
scarred  with  deep  gullies  that  stand  out 
like  bands  of  velvet  against  the  sun- 


steeped  face  of  the  mountain.  Behind 
the  first  line  of  hills  there  are  more 
hills,  tier  upon  tier,  one  topping  the 
other,  till  the  distant  rim  blends  with 
the  blue  of  the  horizon. 

And  the  impressiveness  belonging  to 
the  vastness  of  the  scenery  is  enhanced 
by  the  knowledge  that  these  great 
tracts  of  country  are  tenanted  only  by 
wild  animals  and  a  few  wandering 
savages,  and  that  except  for  a  few  rov¬ 
ing  hunters  the  civilized  world  knows 
nothing  of  them. 

Sometimes  you  pass  a  stretch  of  open 
park-like  country  with  gently  rolling 
grassy  slopes,  dotted  with  shady  groves 
in  whose  boughs  hosts  of  wild  pigeons 
flutter  and  coo,  and  watered  by  quiet 
streams  flowing  between  banks  where 
the  long  sweeping  branches  of  graceful 
trees  rise  out  of  clustering  masses  of 
light-green  jungle  foliage;  and  some¬ 
times,  as  you  come  over  a  rise,  you 
light  suddenly  on  the  gleaming  waters 
of  some  reed-fringed  lake,  hidden  away 
amid  lonely  hills.  From  the  green 
swamps  you  hear  the  hoarse  grunts  of 
the  hippopotamus;  crocodiles  are  lying 
like  dead  logs,  basking  in  the  sun  by 
the  edge  of  the  shore;  the  water  is 
dotted  with  wild  fowl;  on  the  sand¬ 
banks  there  is  a  brilliant  sheet  of 
dazzling  white  and  pink  from  the 
plumage  of  packed  armies  of  flamin¬ 
goes;  and  over  the  scene  there  broods  a 
mysterious  air  of  primitive  solitude  and 
aloofness. 

Then  you  skirt  dense  forests  where 
the  ground  is  covered  with  a  tossing 
welter  of  luxuriant  undergrowth,  the 
tendrils  and  creepers  twining  and  inter¬ 
twining  between  bushes  and  phants, 
swarming  thickly  up  the  trunks  of  the 
trees,  falling  again  in  cascades  of 
swaying  streamers,  and  lacing  one  tree 
to  the  next  till  there  is  an  impenetrable 
mass  of  matted  boughs  and  foliage; 
while,  above,  the  spreading  branches  of 
the  mighty  forest-trees  weave  a  canopy 
so  thick  that  even  at  noonday  there  is 
dim  twilight  in  the  leafy  caverns  be¬ 
neath.  The  vividness  and  richness  of 
the  many  tints  of  green,  the  overflow¬ 
ing  teeming  chaos  of  vegetable  life,  the 
vast  immensity  of  these  forest-tracts. 
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combine  to  place  them  among  the  most 
beautiful  and  striking  pictures  that 
wild  Nature  can  offer. 

But  the  country  is  not  all  attractive. 
On  the  march  you  come  on  patches  of 
swamp  where  you  flounder  knee-deep 
along  paths  of  slimy,  washy,  evil-smell¬ 
ing  mud,  winding  between  high  walls 
of  tangled  reeds  that  grow  out  of  black, 
festering  water;  foul,  noisome,  un¬ 
healthy  marshes,  yet  interesting  in  a 
way  as  a  type  of  Nature  in  one  of  her 
primitive  garbs.  You  cross  lonely 
rivers,  fording  them  breast-deep  at  the 
head  of  your  men,  feeling  your  way 
with  a  pole,  half  carried  off  your  feet 
by  the  swirling  current,  stumbling 
awkwardly  over  loose  stones,  sinking 
into  spongy  mud,  and  wondering  doubt¬ 
fully  if  there  are  any  crocodiles  near. 

Or  if  the  water  be  too  deep  to  ford, 
you  use  a  native-made  bridge,  con¬ 
structed  by  partially  felling  two  trees 
on  opposite  banks  so  that  their 
branches  interlace  across  the  water. 
Clinging  with  agitated  hands  to  the 
branches  above,  you  clamber  gingerly 
along  the  swaying,  dipping  trunk,  that 
sways  and  dips  more  ominously  as  you 
reach  the  extremity  and  drag  yourself 
on  to  the  boughs  of  the  second  tree,  a 
performance  that  calls  for  the  skill  of 
a  slack-wire  walker  and  aerial  gym¬ 
nast. 

Sometimes  you  must  march  through 
heavy  tangled  jungle,  where  your 
men  have  to  cut  a  way  with  axe  and 
machete,  where  tendrils  and  parasites 
trip  your  ankles,  and  spiky  branches 
rend  your  clothes  and  scar  your  flesh; 
or  you  forge  slowly  through  a  sea  of 
stiff  high  grass  that  brushes  your  face 
with  no  gentle  touch,  clings  to  and 
wearies  the  legs,  and  sorely  tries  your 
temper.  But  beautiful  or  ugly,  pleasant 
or  trying,  all  this  virgin  country  has 
always  for  the  wanderer  a  mysterious 
charm  that  is  wanting  in  the  beauties 
of  the  more  ordered  scenery  of  civilized 
lands. 

Then  there  Is  the  interest  of  seeing 
the  native  life  of  the  country.  You 
come  on  little  villages  of  mud,  hive¬ 
shaped  hovels,  with  low  burrow-like 
entrances,  set  round  inside  a  ring  of 


thorn-fence,  and  the  people  throng  out 
to  watch  you  pass — men  with  perhaps 
a  strip  of  skin  slung  from  the  shoulder, 
carrying  long-bladed  spears;  women 
with  a  waist-belt  of  grass  and  beads, 
bearing  babies  on  their  backs,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  naked  pot-bellied  infants 
who  run  shyly  away  on  the  stranger’s 
approach.  Many  are  the  types  of 
natives  you  meet.  Some  are  tillers  of 
the  soil;  their  land  is  green  with  wav¬ 
ing  banana  groves  and  high  thickets  of 
sugar-cane,  and  you  see  them  pounding 
the  juice  out  of  the  cane,  for  their  tribal 
drink,  to  the  accompaniment  of  wild 
rousing  chants.  Others  are  tribes  own¬ 
ing  large  herds  of  little  hump-backed 
cattle  and  shaggy  sheep  and  goats,  all 
tended  by  boys,  while  the  men  lounge 
lazily  through  the  days  till  there  is  a 
prospect  of  joining  a  war  party  on  a 
raid. 

Sometimes  you  pass  a  troop  of 
natives  on  the  march,  going  along  at 
an  easy  swinging  trot,  their  personal 
belongings  slung  on  their  backs;  or  at 
a  government  station  you  see  a  deputa¬ 
tion  come  in  from  a  tribe,  approaching 
in  state,  dancing  wildly  round  with 
grotesque  bounds  and  wavings  of  arms, 
brandishing  spears  and  bows,  keeping 
up  a  long-drawn-out  chorus  of  some 
strange  refrain,  or  going  through  forms 
of  mimic  warfare,  rushing  at  each 
other  with  upraised  shields  and  lunging 
spears,  and  circling  round  as  if  to 
strike  a  blow — all  this  purely  in  order 
to  make  a  proper  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  government  officer  for  the 
favor  they  have  come  to  seek,  probably 
permission  to  raid  some  rival  tribe 
who  have  been  stealing  their  cattle. 

There  are  tribes  of  a  coarse  ugliness 
that  makes  their  nakedness  repulsive; 
others  there  are  who  are  really  hand¬ 
some,  with  tall,  slender,  muscular 
bodies,  pleasant  open  faces,  well-shaped 
noses  and  thin  lips — men  who  are  a 
fine  type  of  the  noble  savage,  far  above 
servility,  scorning  treachery  or  low  cun¬ 
ning,  anxious  for  open  equal  friend¬ 
ship,  meeting  you  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  and  holding  out  their  hands 
frankly  for  the  clasp  of  comradeship. 
As  you  wander  through  the  bush,  one 
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or  two  of  these  warriors  may  glide  out 
suddenly  to  greet  you,  giving  a  shrill 
bird-like  call  to  their  friends,  who  ap¬ 
pear  in  answer  to  it  mysteriously  out 
of  the  depths  of  the  bush.  Led  by  the 
chief,  usually  distinguished  by  a  strip 
of  leopard-skin,  the  party  solemnly 
gather  round,  and  inspect  your  clothes 
and  equipment  with  deep  interest,  en¬ 
deavoring  to  enter  into  conversation, 
which,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  com¬ 
mon  tongue,  resolves  itself  into  ex¬ 
clamations  by  each  party,  and  a  few 
smiles  and  nods. 

Treat  these  savages  fairly  and  hon¬ 
estly  as  men,  and  you  will  be  helping 
somewhat  in  the  great  task  of  giving 
them  confidence  in  the  honesty  and 
character  of  the  white  man.  Often 
they  prove  extremely  useful  as  guides 
in  the  search  for  game,  and  it  is  a 
wonderful  sight  to  see  the  easy  way 
they  slip  through  the  thick  bush,  seem¬ 
ing  to  glide  rather  than  walk,  moving 
so  swiftly  that  you  must  often  run  to 
keep  pace  with  them,  and  passing 
through  thickets  of  prickly  thorn  with¬ 
out  receiving  a  scratch,  while  you 
blunder  along  with  your  clothes  caught 
and  torn  at  every  step. 

The  fashions  of  personal  adornment 
are  often  rather  quaint.  Some  have 
their  ears  pierced  (the  hole  having  been 
wedged  open  till  a  hanging  loop  of 
flesh  has  formed,  to  which  beads  are 
attached)  and  heads  matted  and 
smeared  with  red,  slimy  clay;  others 
have  their  hair  woven  with  the  help  of 
ancestors’  old  hair  into  long  greasy 
queues,  into  which  ostrich  feathers  are 
stuck,  and  their  chests  garnished  with 
rows  of  little  scars  to  mark  the  number 
of  their  victims  in  battle;  women  have 
their  arms  and  legs  encased  in  heavy 
sheaths  of  iron-wire,  a  method  of  orna¬ 
mentation  that  combines  decorative  ef¬ 
fect  with  personal  supervision  of,  and 
easy  accessibility  to,  their  most  valued 
form  of  wealth. 

Often,  too,  the  traditions  and  legends 
of  these  people  are  curiously  interest¬ 
ing,  and  you  may  hear  strange  stories 
of  great  marches  from  the  far  north 
that  set  you  wondering  as  to  their 
origin,  and  quaint  fables  explaining 


how  men  were  first  forced  to  work, 
and  how  death'  first  came  on  earth; 
and  in  the  habits  and  systems  of  vil¬ 
lage-life  and  government  of  these  prim¬ 
itive  tribes  there  is  an  inexhaustible 
store  for  quiet  research  on  days  when 
the  weather  puts  an  end  to  marching 
and  hunting. 

Then  there  is  the  delight  in  observ¬ 
ing  the  animal  life  of  the  country,  for 
the  quantity  and  variety  of  the  game 
to  be  seen  are  really  astonishing. 
Beasts  large  and  small,  harmless  and 
dangerous,  all  living  amid  their  natural 
surroundings,  as  they  have  lived  for 
centuries,  in  unfettered  freedom — to 
any  one  with  a  love  of  natural  history 
they  are  an  unfailing  source  of  interest 
and  pleasure.  You  see  a  broad  plain 
thickly  dotted  with  antelope  and 
gazelle;  some  are  heavy  and  ungainly 
in  form;  others  there  are  with  light 
delicate  limbs  and  daintily  poised  necks 
supporting  prettily  curved  horns;  and 
all,  with  the  bright  sunlight  picking 
out  the  tints  of  their  coats  against  the 
dull  hues  of  the  grass,  give  life  and 
movement  to  the  loneliness  and  mon¬ 
otony  of  the  country. 

Sometimes  the  beasts  are  found 
singly  or  in  small  groups;  more  often 
there  is  a  large  herd  with  a  wily  old 
buck  stalking  arrogantly  among  them, 
seemingly  cunning  enough  to  know 
that  he  possesses  the  most  valuable 
horns,  and  taking  the  lead  in  swift  re¬ 
treat  at  the  first  warning  of  danger. 
Magnificent  is  the  sight  when  a  herd 
of  graceful  animals,  like  the  impala, 
scent  danger;  a  quick  startled  jerk  of 
the  head,  a  few  terrific  bounds,  and 
then  the  whole  herd  rushes  helter- 
skelter  over  the  plain,  a  flying  jumbled 
mass  of  lithe  leaping  bodies,  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  easy  grace  and  activity. 
It  is  an  endless  source  of  interest  to 
watch  for  and  pick  out  the  different 
varieties,  to  recognize  each  type  by  its 
characteristic  features  of  horns  and 
skin,  to  mark  small  differences,  to 
watch  the  beasts  in  their  natural  state, 
and  to  observe  their  movements,  habits 
and  instincts,  till  you  learn  to  know 
them  all  as  old  friends,  from  the  bull¬ 
like  eland  with  heavy  spiral-twisted 
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horns,  and  big  wildebeest  with  shaggy 
head  and  twitching  taii,  to  the  gracefui 
gazeiie  with  daintily  marked  coat  of 
fawn  and  white,  and  the  pretty  dik-dik, 
hardly  larger  than  a  young  goat. 

Then  there  are  the  large  herds  of 
zebra,  their  beautiful  striped  skins 
glistening  in  the  sunlight;  the  troops  of 
tall  ostriches,  stalking  proudly  about 
with  long  peering  necks  and  fluffy 
coats  of  black  and  white  feathers;  the 
snarling,  yelping  packs  of  wolfish  bush- 
dogs;  the  slinking,  cowardly,  mangy 
hyenas;  the  little,  furry-coated  jackals; 
and  the  scuttling  wart-hogs  and  bush- 
pigs,  armed  with  curved  gleaming 
tusks. 

In  the  semi-twilight  of  the  jungle  you 
may  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  beautiful 
skin  of  a  leopard  as  he  bounds  into  the 
depths  of  the  bush  before  you  can  fire; 
and  as  you  cross  a  dry  watercourse  you 
may  stir  up  a  troop  of  lion  from  their 
noonday  slumber,  or  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing,  while  the  land  is  still  wrapped  in 
darkness,  you  may  hear  their  coughing 
grunts  and  deep  roars  breaking  the 
mysterious  stillness  of  the  plain. 

As  you  march  through  scrub  you 
may  sight  a  rhinoceros  standing  sleep¬ 
ily  under  a  clump  of  mimosa-thorn, 
with  the  rhinoceros-birds  keeping  a 
watch  on  his  neck;  an  animal  so 
strangely  blind  that  you  can  crawl  un¬ 
perceived  within  a  few  yards  of  him, 
yet  so  keen-scented  that  if  he  gets  your 
wind  he  may  come  crashing  furiously 
out  of  the  bush,  and  scatter  your  cara¬ 
van  almost  before  you  have  realized 
his  presence.  In  the  big  green  reed- 
covered  swamp  there  is  the  huge 
African  buffalo  wallowing  in  the  mud, 
coming  out  morning  and  evening  to 
feed  in  the  open;  he  is,  when  wounded, 
perhaps  the  most  vicious  and  danger¬ 
ous  of  all  African  game. 

And  if  fortune  is  kind  you  may  sight 
a  big  herd  of  elephant  on  the  march, 
forming  a  superb  spectacle  with  their 
high  massive  heads,  huge  towering 
bodies,  long  white  tusks  and  gigantic 
flapping  ears.  They  jog  along  over  the 
plain  in  long  single  file,  all  superbly 
indifferent  to  everything  around,  tram¬ 
pling  straight  ahead  through  or  over 


all  obstacles,  swaying  their  great 
trunks,  with  which  they  shoot  sprays 
of  dust  over  their  backs  as  they  go 
along,  or  sluice  themselves  with  water 
as  they  splash  through  a  stream. 

Then  there  is  the  infinite  charm  of 
the  simple  roving  existence,  of  the 
openness  and  freshness  of  the  primitive 
nomadic  life,  with  the  new  experiences, 
new  pleasures  and  new  trials  it  con¬ 
tains.  You  live  face  to  face  with 
Nature,  with  only  a  thin  strip  of  canvas 
between  you  and  the  sun,  rain  and 
wind;  your  floor  is  the  rough  earth, 
your  carpet  a  short  stubble  of  grass. 
No  road  leads  past  your  camp,  no  house 
or  wall  blocks  the  view;  stepping  out 
from  the  shelter  of  your  tent,  you  are 
in  the  midst  of  primeval  solitude  and 
vastness.  Your  food  is  mainly  the 
sport  of  your  rifle,  and  the  knowledge 
that  your  dinner  depends  on  the  result 
often  gives  an  added  zest  to. the  hunt¬ 
ing.  You  dress  to  suit  your  con¬ 
venience,  you  eat  when  hungry,  drink 
when  thirsty,  remembering  that  any 
spirits  must  be  steadily  avoided  in  the 
heat  of  the  day. 

The  irksome  burdens  and  vexing 
troubles  of  life  in  society  are  forgotten; 
there  is  a  grateful  sense  of  restfulness, 
of  relaxation  from  mental  effort;  yet 
the  solitude,  the  aloofness  of  the 
wilderness  give  almost  unequaled  op¬ 
portunities  for  quiet  reflection  and 
deep  thinking,  and  the  hard  simplicity 
of  the  life  and  the  necessity  for  self- 
reliance  strengthen  and  brace  the  char¬ 
acter.  You  roam  at  will  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  marching  when  you  like,  going 
where  you  like,  pitching  camp  as  the 
fancy  takes  you,  where  there  is  running 
water  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  game. 
You  rise  in  the  freshness  of  early 
morning  when  the  velvet  sky  above  Is 
still  afire  with  stars,  and  as  you  stride 
along  in  the  keen  bracing  air  of  the  up¬ 
lands,  you  see  the  grey  mystery  of 
dawn  followed  by  the  glorious  coloring 
of  the  tropical  sunrise. 

Then  comes  the  hard  physical  toil 
of  the  day,  the  long  march  on  a  rough 
winding  native  path,  or  through  the 
trackless  waste  of  scrub,  under  the 
fierce  stabbing  sun  that  sets  the  air 
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quivering  with  heat,  and  wearies  the 
eyes  with  the  bright  dazzling  glare  it 
casts  over  the  ground.  But  as  you 
trudge  steadily  on  in  the  burning  heat 
at  the  head  of  the  caravan — the  porters 
strung  out  in  a  long  line,  each  bobbing 
black  head  carrying  its  load,  a  roll-tent 
cover,  a  case  of  cartridges,  a  box  of 
stores — there  is  always  the  glamor  of 
setting  foot  in  regions  far  from  the 
beaten  track,  of  seeing  new  country 
opening  out  before  you  as  you  come 
over  a  rise  or  emerge  from  a  tangled 
depth  of  bush,  with  all  the  interest  of 
noting  the  general  aspect  of  the 
scenery,  the  character  and  formation  of 
the  ground,  the  features  of  the  vege¬ 
table  life,  and  of  watching  eagerly  for 
any  sign  of  game  in  the  district,  and 
for  the  glimpse  of  some  species  of  ani¬ 
mal  hitherto  strange  to  you. 

Then  after  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day  there  is  the  peaceful  rest  of 
evening  when  you  sit  quietly  outside 
the  tent,  thinking  over  the  sport  that 
is  past,  planning  out  the  course  for  the 
future,  watching  the  crackling  camp  fire 
whose  flickering  flames  throw  a  ruddy 
light  on  the  dark  faces  of  the  men  as 
they  squat  round  over  their  evening 
meal,  chattering  and  singing  wild 
rhythmical  chants.  All  around  them 
is  the  dense  curtain  of  darkness  that 
hangs  over  the  land,  but  the  circle  of 
the  firelight  fashions  you  a  snug  little 
chamber  that  seems  to  shut  you  in 
from  the  blackness  and  loneliness  of 
the  wilderness  beyond. 

But  of  course  the  main  object  and 
supreme  joy  of  the  life  lies  in  the  hunt¬ 
ing,  in  matching  your  skill  and  cunning 
against  those  of  the  wild  animals  of  the 
country.  There  is  the  delight  of  prowl¬ 
ing  about  with  your  rifle  in  search  of 
game.  You  crawl  along  the  edge  of  a 
slope,  peering  cautiously  over  the  sum¬ 
mit  to  see  what  beasts  may  be  on  the 
plain  beyond,  or  from  the  cover  of  a 
bush  you  sweep  the  valley  beneath  with 
your  glasses,  looking  into  every  gully 
and  depression,  scanning  the  sea-like 
wastes  of  grass  for  a  sign  of  animal 
life.  You  creep  warily  through  the 
scrub,  moving  as  noiselessly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  cursing  the  prickly  branches,  the 


clinging  creepers,  the  loose  stones  and 
dry  twigs  that  combine  to  thwart  you, 
straining  eyes  and  ears  for  a  glimpse 
or  sound  of  a  beast,  thrilled  and  elated 
by  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the 
quest,  never  knowing  what  coveted 
prize  may  not  be  lurking  in  the  depths 
of  bush  around  you. 

Often  you  sight  a  dim  shape  hardly 
visible  against  the  tangle  of  thicket, 
and  you  lie  anxiously  watching,  fear¬ 
ing  to  move  lest  you  frighten  it  away, 
unable  to  make  out  whether  it  is  an 
animal  you  want  or  not,  whether  it  has 
any  horns  at  all,  and  whether  the  horns 
have  a  good  length  and  fine  spread. 
Mere  wanton  killing  is  never  your  ob¬ 
ject;  you  desire  only  one  or  two  of 
each  kind  of  beast,  and  those  the  best 
specimens  you  can  find,  so  that  often 
it  is  hard  to  decide  if  the  hardly  visible 
animal  is  one  of  a  species  of  which  you 
have  already  got  a  specimen,  and  if  its 
head  is  sufficiently  good  to  make  it 
worth  possessing.  Then,  when  the 
beast  is  marked  down,  you  have  to  see 
what  openings  the  direction  of  the  wind 
and  the  nature  of  the  ground  offer  for 
a  stalk;  often  there  is  a  long  patient 
wait  in  the  hope  that  the  animal  will 
make  some  move  that  will  bring  it 
into  a  more  favorable  position. 

Then  comes  the  long  weary  crawl, 
sometimes  proceeding  on  hands  and 
knees,  or  wriggling  snake-like  along 
the  ground,  scrached  and  prickled  by 
the  thorns  and  hard  earth,  making  use 
of  every  bush,  every  dip,  every  tuft  of 
grass,  often  lying  for  long  periods  flat 
and  motionless  till  the  startled  beast 
is  feeding  quietly  again.  Perhaps  you 
have  singled  out  some  little  bush- 
grown  mound  as  your  goal,  and  arrive 
there  after  a  long  detour  only  to  find 
that  the  animal  has  moved  off  or  got 
into  a  position  that  makes  an  effective 
shot  Impossible,  and  the  work  has  to 
be  done  all  over  again.  But  long  pa¬ 
tient  effort  is  more  than  rewarded 
when  it  is  crowned  with  success;  there 
are  few  joys  in  life  greater  than  the 
joy  of  a  hunter  when  a  long,  arduous 
stalk  has  been  successfully  completed. 

Crowning  all  is  the  keen  excitement 
of  success  as  the  beast  rolls  over  on 
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the  ground.  But  if  the  shot  has  not 
proved  fatal  there  is  often  a  long  chase 
after  the  wounded  animal.  Sometimes 
you  can  see  it  far  away,  limping  pain¬ 
fully  over  the  plain,  or  you  may  have 
to  follow  it  by  its  tracks,  and  by  a  drop 
of  blood  here  and  there  on  a  blade  of 
grass  or  dead  leaf.  When  the  ground 
is  open  and  soft  the  tracking  is  easy; 
but  often  the  parched  soil  hardly  shows 
any  impress,  and  you  lose  the  trail 
again  and  again  till  the  fruitless  pur¬ 
suit  has  to  be  given  up,  and  the  morti¬ 
fication  of  failure  is  enhanced  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  beast  is  left  to  a 
lingering  death. 

The  greatest  excitement,  of  course, 
comes  in  an  encounter  with  dangerous 
game.  There  is  the  thrilling  conscious¬ 
ness  of  danger  when  you  follow  a  lion 
through  long  grass,  catching  only  a 
bare  glimpse  of  him  as  he  bounds 
along,  hearing  now  and  then  a  sullen 
growl  of  anger,  but  never  knowing  ex¬ 
actly  wliere  he  is,  whether  still  retreat¬ 
ing,  or  lying  in  wait  for  a  sudden 
spring  when  you  come  within  reach. 
His  tawny  skin  blends  perfectly  with 
the  color  of  the  dry  grass,  and  the  first 
clear  sight  you  get  of  him  may  be  at  a 
few  yards’  distance  as  he  stands 
crouching  for  attack,  his  powerful  body 
quivering  with  rage,  his  head  set  low 
over  his  chest;  he  looks  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  threatening  ferocity,  with  his 
fierce  open  mouth,  cruel  teeth  and 
savage  eyes,  as  he  snarls  and  growls 
with  maddened  fury,  twitching  his  tail 
ominously,  or  raising  it  stiffly  above 
his  back  as  he  does  when  about  to 
charge. 

A  beast  fully  as  dangerous,  and  often 
harder  to  kill,  is  the  buffalo.  You  come 
perhaps  on  his  spoor  in  the  midst  of 
thick  bush,  and  if  the  ground  is  at  all 
soft  his  heavy  weight  and  deep^ly- 
marked  feet  leave  a  trail  that  is  easily 
seen.  You  follow  it  eagerly  as  it  winds 
up  and  down,  knowing  from  the  fresh 
impress  that  the  beast  cannot  be  far 
off,  your  fingers  itching  on  the  trigger, 
your  eyes  striving  to  pierce  the  density 
of  the  branches  around;  and  then,  per¬ 
haps  as  you  are  growing  weary  and 
losing  hope,  your  men  suddenly  scatter 


on  every  side,  leaping  like  monkeys  up 
the  prickly  bushes,  and  the  buffalo 
crashes  furiously  out  of  the  under¬ 
growth  where  you  least  expect  to  see 
him. 

Thrilling ,  too,  is  the  stalking  of 
rhinoceros  and  elephant.  Rhinoceros 
are  usually  found  on  the  plains  or  in 
the  more  open  bush,  but  elephant  must 
often  be  followed  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  where  the  tangled  foliage  pro¬ 
duces  the  dim  gloom  of  a  cavern,  add¬ 
ing  a  strange  ghostly  feeling  to  the 
sense  of  the  risk  that  must  be  faced. 
Both  rhinoceros  and  elephant  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  very  thick  hides  and  won¬ 
derful  tenacity  of  life;  they  are  very 
difficult  to  kill  with  a  frontal  shot,  so 
that  it  is  wise,  if  possible,  to  get  the 
first  shot  into  the  brain  or  heart  by 
creeping  close  up  to  them  before  at¬ 
tempting  to  shoot.  The  danger  in¬ 
volved  is  somewhat  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  they  cannot  see  clearly  over 
fifteen  or  twenty  yards,  but  on  the 
other  hand  a  slight  shift  of  the  wind 
may  bring  them  charging  down  on 
you. 

You  crawl  onward  with  wary  stealth, 
watching  the  wind  anxiously,  wonder¬ 
ing,  as  you  gain  the  cover  of  a  tuft  of 
grass,  if  you  can  ever  hope  to  cross 
the  next  open  patch  unperceived,  lying 
motionless,  hardly  daring  to  breathe  if 
the  animal  seems  to  grow  suspicious, 
feeling  as  you  look  at  his  huge  bulk 
that  you  are  ridiculously  puny  and 
feeble,  and  that  your  powerful  Express 
rifle  is  little  more  than  a  pop-gun, 
and  longing  for  the  moment  for  the 
crack  of  the  rifle  to  break  the  silence 
and  dissolve  the  uneasy  tension  that 
the  long  stalk  and  wait  can  hardly  fail 
to  produce. 

But  the  most  critical  and  thrilling 
experience  is  the  following  up  of  a 
savage  wounded  beast  driven  desperate 
by  pursuit  and  maddened  by  its  hurt. 
Then  risks  must  be  taken  and  must  be 
met  by  unceasing  vigilance  and  wari¬ 
ness;  and  perhaps  the  moment  may 
come  when  you  have  to  face  the  nerve¬ 
shaking  charge  of  the  furious  animal, 
when  there  is  no  time  for  thought  or 
calculation,  and  your  life  depends  on 
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your  capacity  for  instant  decision,  and 
quick  and  accurate  shooting.  A  suc¬ 
cessful  day  after  dangerous  game  is 
not  a  day  that  you  forget;  with  your 
mind  at  the  highest  tension,  every  de¬ 
tail  of  the  struggle  is  stamped  for  ever 
on  your  memory,  leaving  a  picture  that 
can  he  called  up  when  the  hunting  days 
are  long  past. 

Indeed  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of 
the  life  is  the  store  of  pleasant  mem¬ 
ories  that  you  carry  away;  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  incidents  and  features  of 
it  are  best  enjoyed  when  they  are 
buried  in  the  past,  for  at  the  time  there 
is  often  much  that  is  unpleasant  and 
trying.  There  is  hardship  sometimes, 
discomfort  often;  there  are  times  when 
the  loneliness  and  monotony  become 
oppressive,  when  you  weary  of  the 
rough  fare  of  the  camp,  and  when  a 
dose  of  fever  leaves  you  weak  and 
peevish.  There  are  long  heavy  marches 
with  blistered  feet  that  make  every  step 
a  torment,  when  the  scorching  sun 
parches  your  mouth  and  saps  away 
your  strength  till  you  almost  sink  down 
with  thirst  and  fatigue. 

Often  there  are  black  days  when 
there  is  trouble  with  the  men,  days 
when  the  long  careful  stalk  ends  In 
blank  failure,  or  when  the  rifle  will  not 
shoot  straight,  and  the  much-coveted 
chance  is  missed;  days  of  bad  weather 


when  you  are  kept  a  fretting  prisoner 
in  your  tent,  or  when  you  trudge 
wearily,  slipping  at  every  step,  over  a 
plain  that  the  heavy  rain  has  turned 
into  a  bog.  But  though  existence  is 
certainly  not  luxurious  or  easy,  though 
there  is  much  that  is  trying  and  de¬ 
pressing,  the  troubles  pass  and  the 
glorious  life  in  the  open  weaves  its 
spell  round  you  again. 

And  in  the  memory-pictures  you 
carry  away  with  you  all  the  little  wor¬ 
ries  and  difficulties  are  softened  down 
or  effaced,  and  all  the  delights  of  the 
life  stand  out  clearly  in  the  haze  of  the 
past,  a  never-ending  source  of  pleasure, 
yet  to  some  extent  almost  a  torment 
from  the  restlessness  and  unsatisfied 
cravings  they  arouse.  Often  in  the 
days  to  come,  when  the  cold  drizzle  is 
falling,  when  the  streets  are  slimy 
with  mud,  and  the  stale  air  heavy  with 
smoke,  you  will  think  with  longing  of 
the  wide  horizons,  the  sunlight  and 
clear  air  of  Africa;  and  when  chimney¬ 
pots  and  dingy  walls  block  the  view, 
and  you  weary  of  civilized  life,  you 
will  yearn  for  the  unfenced  openness 
of  valley,  hill  and  plain,  and  sigh  for 
the  old  roving  life  and  the  thrill  and 
glamor  of  the  hunting.  Those  who 
have  once  felt  the  magic  spell  of  the 
Dark  Continent  do  not  easily  forget. 
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The  Laureate  of  the  “Beefsteaks.  ” 

By  “THORMANBY." 

(From  Temple  Bar.) 


O  ONE,  I  imagine,  will  deny 
that  among  all  convivial 
clubs,  from  the  days  of 
Noah  to  our  own,  “The  Sub¬ 
lime  Society  of  Beefsteaks”  carried 
away  the  palm  for  jollity.  Founded  in 
1735  by  Henry  Rich,  the  famous  man¬ 
ager  and  pantomimist  of  Covent  Gar¬ 
den  Theatre,  the  “Beefsteaks”  have 
flourished  down  to  our  own  day.  Their 
origin  was  in  this  wise. 


Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  the 
friend  of  Pope,  the  platonic  lover  of 
Lady  Suffolk,  the  dashing,  erratic, 
brilliant  knight-errant,  was  in  his 
comparatively  sober  old  age  among  the 
many  celebrities  who  frequented  Rich's 
private  room  at  Covent  Garden.  One 
afternoon  the  Earl  stayed  talking  with 
Rich  about  his  tricks  and  transforma¬ 
tions,  and  listening  to  his  agreeable 
talk  until  Rich’s  dinner  hour,  two 
o’clock,  had  arrived.  Without  the  least 
apology  the  manager  spread  a  cloth, 
coaxed  the  fire  into  clear  cooking 
flame  and  proceeded  with  great  gravity 
to  cook  his  own  beefsteak  on  his  own 
gridiron,  talking  away  all  the  time 
without  cessation.  The  steak  sent  up 
such  an  appetizing  odor  that  Peterbor¬ 
ough  could  not  resist  Rich’s  invitation 
to  partake  of  it.  A  further  supply  was 
sent  for,  and  a  bottle  or  two  of  good 
wine  from  a  neighboring  tavern  pro¬ 
longed  their  enjoyment  to  a  late  hour. 
But  so  delighted  was  the  old  peer  with 
the  entertainment,  that  on  going  away 
he  proposed  renewing  it  at  the  same 
time  and  place  on  the  Saturday  follow¬ 
ing.  He  was  punctual  to  his  engage¬ 


ment,  and  brought  with  him  three  or 
four  friends: 

“So  truly  festive  was  the  meeting,” 
says  the  chronicler  thereof,  “that  It 
was  proposed  a  Saturday’s  club  should 
be  held  there  while  the  town  remained 
full.  A  sumptuary  law,  even  at  this 
early  period  of  the  Society,  restricted 
the  bill  of  fare  to  beefsteaks  and  the 
beverages  to  port  wine  and  punch.” 

Out  of  this  small  beginning  grew  the 
famous  Beefsteak  Club,  or,  as  its  mem¬ 
bers  call  themselves,  “The  Sublime  So¬ 
ciety  of  Beefsteaks.”  The  Society  held 
its  meetings  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
until  the  house  was  burned  down  in 
1808.  The  number  of  its  members  was 
restricted  to  twenty-four,  and  they 
wore  a  uniform  consisting  of  blue  coat 
with  red  cape  and  cuffs,  buttons  with 
the  initials  B.  S.,  and  behind  the 
President’s  chair  was  placed  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  halbert. 

The  most  celebrated  wits  and  men  of 
fashion  of  the  day  belonged  to  this 
brilliant  coterie — Garrick,  John  Wilkes, 
George  Colman,  John  Kemble,  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  Henry  Brougham, 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  Royal  Dukes 
of  Clarence  and  Sussex.  In  1785  the 
number  of  the  “Steaks”  was  increased 
from  twenty-four  to  twenty-five  to 
admit  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterward 
George  IV.) 

From  that  time  onward  the  fun  and 
frolic  in  the  Club  waxed  fast  and  furi¬ 
ous,  and  none  contributed  more  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  members  than  the 
famous  “Father  and  Laureate  of  the 
Beefsteaks.”  Captain  Charles  Morris. 
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His  songs  were  the  special  feature  of 
the  Society.  To  moderns  he  is  chiefly 
known.  I  fancy,  as  the  author  of  the 
w’ell-known  lines: 

In  town  let  me  live,  then,  In  town  let  me 
die; 

For  in  truth  I  can’t  relish  the  country, 
not  I. 

If  one  must  have  a  villa  in  summer  to 
dwell, 

Oh:  give  me  the  sweet  shady  side  of  Pall 
Mall! 

Tommy  Moore,  in  his  “Diary,”  has 
this  odd  note: 

‘  Lindley  describes  Colman  at  the 
Beefsteak  Club  quite  drunk,  making 
extraordinary  noises  whilst  Captain 
Morris  was  singing,  which  disconcerted 
the  latter  (who,  strange  to  say,  is  a 
very  grave,  steady  person)  consider¬ 
ably.” 

Born  of  a  good  family  in  1745,  Charles 
Morris  appears  to  have  inherited  a 
taste  for  Ij’ric  composition,  for  his 
father  had  a  talent  that  way,  and  com¬ 
posed  the  popular  song  of  “Kitty 
Crowder.”  As  an  officer  in  the  Life 
Guards,  he  was  early  introduced  to 
London  life  and  dissipation.  For  half 
a  century  he  moved  in  the  first  circles 
of  rank  and  gayety;  he  was  the  “Sun 
of  the  Table”  at  Carlton  House,  as  well 
as  at  Norfolk  House.  At  the  latter 
dwelt  his  great  friend  and  patron, 
Charles  Duke  of  Norfolk,  another  cele¬ 
brated  member  of  the  “Beefsteaks” — 
a  tremendous  gourmand,  w'ho  used  to 
eat  his  fish  at  a  neighboring  tavern — 
the  Kazza  or  Grand — and  then  join  the 
Steaks,  who  dined  punctually  at  five. 
Before  the  last  stroke  of  that  hour  had 
struck  a  curtain  drew  up,  discovering 
the  kitchen,  in  which  the  cooks  were 
seen  at  work,  through  a  sort  of  grat¬ 
ing,  surmounted  by  this  inscription 
from  “Macbeth:” 

If  it  were  done,  when  ’tls  done,  then 
’twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly. 

But  the  friendship  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  and  Charles  Morris  extended 
far  beyond  the  Steaks’  meetings;  and 
the  author  of  the  “Clubs  of  London” 
tells  us  by  what  means  the  Duke’s  re¬ 
gard  took  a  more  permanent  form.  It 


appears  that  John  Kemble  had  sat  very 
late  at  one  of  the  nocturnal  drinking 
bouts  at  Norfolk  House.  Charles  Mor¬ 
ris  had  just  retired,  and  a  very  small 
party  remained  in  the  dining  room, 
when  his  Grace  of  Norfolk  began  to 
deplore,  somewhat  pathetically,  the 
smallness  of  the  stipend  upon  which 
poor  Charles  was  obliged  to  support  his 
family,  observing  that  it  w'as  a  dis¬ 
credit  to  the  age  that  a  man  who  had 
so  long  gladdened  the  lives  of  so  many 
titled  and  opulent  associates  should 
be  left  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties 
of  an  Inadequate  income  at  a  time  of 
life  w'hen  he  had  no  reasonable  hope  of 
augmenting  it.  Kemble  listened  with 
great  attention  to  the  Duke’s  jeremiad; 
but  after  a  slight  pause,  his  feelings 
getting  the  better  of  his  deference,  he 
broke  out  thus  in  a  tone  of  peculiar 
emphasis: 

“And  does  your  Grace  sincerely  la¬ 
ment  the  destitute  condition  of  your 
friend,  with  whom  you  have  passed  so 
many  agreeable  hours?  Your  Grace 
has  described  that  condition  most  feel¬ 
ingly.  But  is  it  possible  that  the  great¬ 
est  peer  of  the  realm,  luxuriating 
amidst  the  prodigalities  of  fortune, 
should  lament  the  distress  which  he 
does  not  relieve? 

Such  was  the  substance  of  Kemble’s 
harangue.  Jack  Bannister,  the  inim¬ 
itable  comedian  whose  memory  is  em¬ 
balmed  in  the  pages  of  Elia,  when  tell¬ 
ing  the  story,  as  he  loved  to  do,  used 
to  put  the  speech  ingeniously  into 
blank  verse,  or  rather  the  species  of 
high-falutin’  prose  into  which  Kem¬ 
ble’s  phraseology  naturally  fell  when 
he  was  highly  animated.  But,  however 
expressed,  it  produced  its  effect.  For, 
though  the  Duke  (the  night  was  pretty 
far  gone,  and  several  bottles  had  been 
emptied)  said  nothing  at  the  time,  but 
stared  with  astonishment  at  so  unex¬ 
pected  a  lecture,  not  a  month  elapsed 
before  Charles  Morris  was  installed  as 
tenant  for  life  in  a  beautiful  retreat  at 
Brockham.  in  Surrey,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  River  Mole,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  noble  range  of  which  Box  Hill 
forms  the  most  picturesque  point.  Here 
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the  jaded  bon  vivant  long  “drank  the 
pure  pleasures  of  the  rural  life;”  but 
it  was  not  until  he  was  in  his  eighty- 
sixth  year  that  he  bade  adieu  to  the 
Society  of  which  for  more  than  fifty 
years  lie  had  been  the  laureate.  His 
valedictory  ode  concluded  thus: 

For  the  long  years  of  joy  I  have  shared 
at  your  board 

Take  the  thanks  of  my  heart— where  they 
long  have  been  stored; 

And  remember,  when  Time  tolls  my  last 
parting  knell. 

The  "old  bard”  dropp’d  a  tear,  and  then 
bade  ye— Farewell! 

Morris’s  ancient  and  rightful  office 
at  the  Steaks  was  to  make  the  punch, 
and  it  was  amusing,  so  a  contemporary 
of  the  Captain  assures  us,  "to  see  him 
at  his  laboratory  at  the  sideboard, 
stocked  with  the  various  products  that 
enter  into  its  composition;  and  what 
could  exceed  the  ecstasy  with  which 
he  filled  the  glasses  that  thronged 
around  the  bowl,  joyous  over  its  man¬ 
tling  beauties  and  distributing  the  fas¬ 
cinating  draught. 

That  flames  and  dances  in  Us  crystal 
bound? 

An  author  I  have  already  quoted, 
who  w'as  often  a  participator  in  these 
delights,  says: 

"Well  has  our  laureate  earned  his 
wreath.  At  that  taltle  his  best  songs 
have  been  sung,  for  that  table  his  best 
songs  were  written.  His  allegiance  has 
been  undivided.  Neither  hail  nor 
shower,  nor  snow'storm  have  kept  him 
away;  no  engagement,  no  invitation 
seduced  him  from  it.  I  have  seen  him 
there  ‘outwatching  the  bear’  In  his 
seventy-ninth  year;  for  as  yet  nature 
had  given  no  signal  of  decay  In  frame 
or  faculty.  His  face  is  still  resplendent 
with  cheerfulness.  ‘Die  when  you  will, 
Charles,’  said  Curran  to  him,  ‘you  will 
die  in  your  youth.’  ” 

I  have  met  more  than  one  veteran 
who  remembered  seeing  a  pleasant- 
looking,  hale,  white-haired  old  gentle¬ 
man  in  blue  coat  and  buff  waistcoat 
wandering  about  the  lovely  country  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Dorking.  That 
i^as  Charles  Morris,  who  finally  quit¬ 


ted  this  mortal  scene  on  the  11th  of 
July,  1838,  having  almost  attained  his 
ninety-third  year.  He  had  been  vigor¬ 
ous  and  active  till  within  four  days  of 
his  death,  which  was  very  sudden. 

It  W’as  well  for  him  that  he  had  some¬ 
thing  better  than  the  broken  reed  of 
George  the  Fourth’s  gintitude  to  lean 
upon,  though  at  one  time  there  was 
nothing  the  Prince  of  Wales  thought 
too  good  for  his  bosom  friend,  Charles 
Morris.  On  the  Prince’s  admission  to 
the  ‘‘Sublime  Society  of  Beefsteaks,” 
Morris  composed  an  ode  of  welcome, 
the  last  stanza  of  which  ran  thus; 

Like  Britain’s  island,  his  own  steak, 

A  sea  of  gravy  bounds  it; 

Shallots,  confusedly  scattered,  make 
The  rock-work  which  surrounds  it. 

Your  Isle’s  best  emblem  then  behold. 
Remember  ancient  story. 

Be  like  your  grandsires,  just  and  bold. 
And  live  and  die  with  glory. 

So  delighted  was  his  Royal  Highness 
w’ith  the  song  that  he  at  once  ad¬ 
mitted  Captain  Morris  into  the  circle 
of  his  intimate  friends,  and  made  him 
his  constant  guest  both  at  Carlton 
House  and  the  Pavilion.  At  scores  of 
the  royal  orgies  “Charley”  was  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  party;  his  wit,  his  ex¬ 
quisite  manners,  his  beautiful  voice, 
the  charming  variety  of  his  songs  ren¬ 
dered  him  the  idol  of  the  set  in  which 
he  moved.  Yet  George  utterly  ignored 
him  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  and, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
never  took  the  trouble  even  to  inquire 
whether  “the  bard  of  the  Beefsteaks” 
were  alive  or  dead. 

The  “Society  of  Beefsteaks”  survived 
till  1869,  when  the  brotherhood  was 
broken  up,  after  an  existence  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  years.  The 
original  gridiron,  which  had  done  duty 
during  all  that  period,  having  been  res¬ 
cued  from  the  ruins  of  two  terrific 
fires,  was  sold  by  auction  and  fetched 
five  and  a  half  guineas — about  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  what  it  cost  when  Henry 
Rich  bought  it  in  Drury  Lane.  It  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  present 
Beefsteak  Club,  which  was  founded  in 
1876. 
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grew  up  with  its  Emperor,  so  to  speak, 
and  tne  growth  was  portentously  sud¬ 
den  and  complete.  That  which  it  re¬ 
quired  in  Europe  a  thousand  years  of 
checkeretl  struggle  to  produce  and 
perfect,  constitutional  government  by 
which  national  and  individual  rights 
are  equally  protected  and  assured,  Ja¬ 
pan,  the  Benjamin  of  the  nations,  re¬ 
ceived  entire  at  the  hands  of  indulgent 
destiny. 

The  fruits  of  centuries  of  scientific 
research,  of  individual  effort,  of  slowly 
evolved  wisdom — of  the  hundreds  of 
noble  failures  which  are  given  un¬ 
grudgingly  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
every  atom  of  true  advancement  and 
success — of  all  these  Japan  in  one  day 
inherited  the  benefits,  and  to  her  own 
wants  applied  the  perfected  values. 
As  a  nation  she  may  be  said  to  have 
given  us  something  very  like  the  spec¬ 
tacle  which  masters  in  the  study  of 
human  nature  have  longed  in  vain  to 
behold  in  the  Individual — the  spectacle 
of  a  being  born  in  full  possession  of  the 
accumulated  learning  and  experience 
of  its  forbears. 

But  even  in  such  a  portentous  birth, 
could  the  miracle  take  place,  that 
which  we  call  the  personal  equation 
would  modify  results  by  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  one  concrete  individuality  with 
a  thousand  intangible  forces  handed 
on  from  its  shadowy  ancestry.  Knowl¬ 
edge  would  be  re-distributed,  judg¬ 
ments  differentiated,  and  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  immediate  parent 
might  scarcely  recognize  his  offspring 
in  its  final  development,  much  less  be 
able  to  predicate  of  its  actions  with 
any  certainty.  Far  more  must  this 
be  the  case  when  not  an  Individual 
but  a  nation  is  in  question.  In  judg¬ 
ing  of  the  Japan  of  to-day — and  to¬ 
morrow — 'we  must  give  full  weight  to 
the  immense  Importance  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  equation.  Those  who  look  from 
afar  are  apt  to  imagine  that  they  are 
contemplating  some  brilliant  product 
of  competitive  examination,  a  being  to 
be  set  at  once  in  its  unchangeable 
place,  with  all  its  uses  and  properties 


labelled  and  catalogued.  There  could 
not  be  a  more  profound  mistake. 

The  truth  is  that  we  of  the  West 
have  given  our  great  slowly-forged 
weapons  of  warfare,  and  science,  and 
law,  and  ethics — weapons  which  we 
are  not  always  able  to  wield  perfectly 
ourselves — into  the  bands  of  a  politi¬ 
c-ally  young  and  dangerously  vitalized 
entity,  the  product  of  many  centuries 
of  unmixed  descent,  deriving  from 
that  descent  (and  from  exceptionally 
favorable  natural  conditions)  iron 
nerve,  indomitable  will,  apparently  in¬ 
exhaustible  patience,  but  possessing 
also  some  imfathomed  fount  of  Orien¬ 
tal  passion  which,  once  stirred,  an¬ 
swers  to  "no  written  laws  and  sweeps 
all  before  it  in  the  outburst  of  its  ir¬ 
resistible  strength. 

Such  is  the  people  over  whom  the 
Emperor  Mutsu  Hito  has  ruled  for 
thirty-eight  years.  So  completeiy  is 
his  Majesty  identified  with  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  time,  so  intact  is  still  the 
reverence  with  which  he  is  regarded, 
that  one  is  tempted  to  ask:  “Is  the 
Emperor  responsible  for  modern  Ja¬ 
pan?  Or  does  modern  Japan  explain 
the  Emperor?” 

It  will  assist  us  in  the  study  of  his 
character  to  hear  what  his  subjects 
have  to  say  about  him.  The  answer  to 
the  above  question,  if  given  by  a  typi¬ 
cal  Japanese,  would  be  that  to  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  “virtues”  and  those  of  his  an¬ 
cestors  should  be  ascribed  the  credit 
of  every  advancement  and  every  vic¬ 
tory.  That  is,  in  full  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  country’s  only  dogma.  The 
higher  you  go  in  military  and  govern¬ 
ment  circles,  the  more  emphatically 
do  you  hear  this  dogma  proclaimed. 
For  many  years  I  was  impelled  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  belief.  Its 
asseveration  by  men  familiar  with 
modern  thought,  men  who  had  read 
and  assimilated  the  best  in  history 
and  philosophy,  sounded  like  a  mag¬ 
nificent  bit  of  hypocrisy.  But  there  is 
no  controverting  the  testimony  which 
daily  presents  itself,  no  possibility  of 
questioning  the  honesty  of  the  convic¬ 
tion. 
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When  such  men  as  Marshal  Oyama. 
General  Kuroki,  General  Nogi,  Ad¬ 
miral  Togo,  ascribe  victories,  every 
detail  of  which  they  have  strenuously 
and  patiently  organized,  to  the  “Vir¬ 
tue  of  the  Emperor,”  I  know  that  it  is 
not  a  form  of  words,  but  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  an  immutable  belief  that  with¬ 
out  such  protection  their  best  efforts 
would  have  been  made  in  vain. 

Thinking  to  find  a  divergence,  1 
have  tested  the  camp  of  the  ultra- 
Radicals,  and  have — I  hope  they  will 
forgive  me — ^prepared  little  snares  for 
their  orthodoxy  on  this  point.  There 
are  here,  as  everywhere,  a  certain 
number  of  born  objectors  (we  call  them 
obstructionists  at  home),  men  who  find 
fault  with  every  action  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  In  which  they  have  not  been  ac¬ 
corded  a  place.  They  are  not  less  in¬ 
formed  than  their  compatriots  in  office, 
and  could  discuss  most  subjects  witli 
men  of  their  own  standing  in  any  coun¬ 
try.  After  listening  to  some  jeremiad 
on  the  mistakes  of  the  government,  1 
have  suggested,  hypocritically,  that 
perhaps  the  Elmperor  was  to  blame. 
Far  from  it!  My  radical  would  rise  up 
in  his  wrath  and  “have  me  to  know” 
that  by  no  possibility  could  the  Em¬ 
peror  make  a  mistake — no  wrong  or 
undesirable  thing  could  come  from 
that  sacred  source!  The  measure  in 
question — whatever  it  might  be — had 
been  distorted  in  transmission — the 
waywardness  of  men  could  Interfere 
even  with  the  rulings  of  Providence! 
I  bowed  my  head,  delighted  at  having 
elicited  the  outburst,  and  realized  that 
dutiful  subjects,  like  good  people  in 
other  relations  of  life,  are  granted  les 
graces  d’etat. 

Wbat  is  the  “Virtue  of  the  Em¬ 
peror”?  If  we  can  \mderstand  the  real 
meaning  of  the  strange  phrase,  it  will 
help  to  make  clear  to  us  many  things 
in  his  life  and  character,  for  it  gives 
the  key  to  his  position  toward  his  sub¬ 
jects.  Here  is  the  explanation  as 
given  to  me  by  one  who  stands  high 
in  bis  Majesty’s  confidence,  and  has 
been  for  many  years  in  close  attend¬ 
ance  upon  him: 


"We  do  not  call  ourselves  Christians,” 
said  my  friend,  “but  the  very  truth  about 
us  is  that  the  moving  force  with  us  is  re¬ 
ligion.  This  is  the  never-to-be-shaken 
foundation  of  our  loyalty,  our  states¬ 
manship,  our  naval  and  military  prowess. 
We  feel  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  (who  are  also  ours,  since  the  whole 
nation  forms  but  one  family)  are  on  our 
side,  that  they  watch  over  us,  and  assist 
us  to  overcome  our  enemies.  This  is  what 
we  mean  when  we  speak  of  winning  vic¬ 
tories  by  the  virtue  of  the  Emperor.  You 
in  Europe  say  ‘By  the  protection  of 
Heaven,’  ‘By  Divine  intervention,’  but  I 
believe  that  In  reality  most  of  the  credit 
of  success  goes  to  the  men  who  are  the 
visible  Instruments  of  it.  Our  leaders,  in¬ 
deed,  leave  nothing  to  chance.  The  most 
earnest  consultation  takes  place  before 
every  move,  and  no  effort  is  spared  to 
assure  the  result.  But  generals,  officers, 
men,  feel  that  those  efforts  would  be  of 
small  avail  were  not  the  unseen  Heavenly 
Powers  on  their  side,  and  these  are,  for 
us,  the  Imperial  Ancestors,  who,  behold¬ 
ing  the  people  loyal  to  their  representa¬ 
tive  on  earth,  reward  his  virtues  and  his 
subjects’  fidelity  by  bestowing  all  neces¬ 
sary  assistance  and  protection.  The  Em¬ 
peror  is  our  Father— each  of  us  feels  to¬ 
wards  him  the  strongest  filial  affection— 
and  you  know  what  the  words  mean  in 
Japan;  but  be  is  also  to  us  as  a  God,  and 
so  long  as  we  are  faithful  and  obedient  to 
him  we  are  fulfilling  the  mandates  of  re¬ 
ligion.” 

These  are  very  strong  words.  Still 
more  emphatic  were  some  addressed 
to  me  by  a  well-known  Japanese  of¬ 
ficial  last  spring,  a  man  who  has  for 
many  years  represented  his  country 
abroad,  and  who  has  had  every  oppor- 
timity  of  testing  and  modifying  his 
beliefs  by  and  according  to  foreign 
standards.  "We  were  discussing  the 
possibilities  of  dramatizing  my  ro¬ 
mance  “The  Stolen  Emperor”  for  the 
benefit  of  the  “war”  widows  and  or¬ 
phans. 

“We  must  alter  the  title,”  said  this 
gentleman.  “There  was  nothing  wrong 
in  your  writing  a  story  about  an  Empe¬ 
ror  who  lived  hundreds  of  years  ago,  but 
when  you  produce  your  play  his  title 
must  be  changed.  It  would  be  horrible 
sacrilege  to  bring  an  Emperor  Into  the 
drama.  To  us  he  Is  a  God.  You  do  not 
put  Christ  on  the  stage!” 

I  knew  that  the  speaker  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  Irreverence  to  my  beliefs  in 
saying  this.  I  reminded  myself  that 
the  Japanese  conception  of  a  God  is 
very  far  removed  from  the  (Christian 
one — that  It  more  resembles  our  ven- 
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eratioa  for  the  great  saints  than  our 
adoration  of  an  infallible,  omnipotent, 
omniscient  Being.  If  the  Japanese 
monarch  Is  as  a  God  to  his  people,  he 
is  a  God  in  exile,  a  sacred  soul  Im¬ 
prisoned  in  a  human  body,  with  all 
the  disabilities  of  that  environment, 
vulnerable  to  suffering,  pledged  to 
death,  liable  in  certain  obscure  cases 
to  be  deceived  by  evil  counsellors — 
yet,  by  virtue  of  his  office  (which  can 
only  be  filled  by  a  descendant  of  past 
Emperors),  removed,  as  by  an  impas¬ 
sable  gulf,  from  all  other  human  be¬ 
ings.  The  Emperor’s  own  deep-rooted 
belief  in  his  right  to  claim  supernat¬ 
ural  aid  must  be  the  only  force  which 
gives  him  strength  to  support  the 
strain  of  his  terribly  exalted  and  iso¬ 
lated  position. 

And  what  manner  of  man  is  be,  who 
was  called  to  fill  that  position  as  a 
mere  lad,  and  has  never,  during  a 
reign  of  nearly  forty  years,  belied  his 
own  beliefs  or  betrayed  his  people’s 
trust,  who  has  given  his  subjects  all 
that  modern  education  and  modern 
progress  can  bestow,  without  allowing 
them  to  lose  a  particle  of  their  relig¬ 
ious  faith? 

When  we  seek  to  pierce  the  cloud 
of  mystery  which  surrounds  this  an¬ 
cient  Eastern  throne,  there  shines 
slowly  out  a  distinct  and  luminous 
personality.  We  recognize  the  fact  that 
here  is  unusual  intellect,  marked  force 
of  character,  admirable  moderation 
and  self-control;  we  see  in  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  actions  a  lively  and  tender 
beneficence  for  the  people  committed 
to  bis  care,  the  courageous  wisdom 
which  chooses  the  best  for  them,  and 
the  stern,  silent  sense  of  duty  which 
enables  him  to  carry  out  his  decisions 
unmoved  by  personal  considerations  or 
popular  clamor. 

The  most  skeptical  must  confess  that 
although  we  are  not,  as  his  subjects 
believe,  contemplating  something  be¬ 
yond  mere  humanity,  we  have  at  least 
before  us  a  very  great  and  remark¬ 
ably  noble  man. 

The  Emperor  is  not,  as  often  stated, 
the  son  of  the  Dowager  Empress,  who 


died  in  1897.  His  mother,  who  still 
lives,  was  the  concubine  of  Emperor 
Komei.  The  peculiar  constitution  of 
the  Japtinese  family  gives  very  little 
prominence  to  the  maternal  rights  of 
a  woman  who  occupies  this  subordi¬ 
nate  position.  Her  child,  although  he 
may  be  the  heir  of  all  his  father’s 
honors,  does  not  reflect  his  glory  upon 
her.  All  his  filial  love  and  respect 
must  go  to  the  wife,  whom  he  is  taught 
to  regard  as  his  true  mother.  In  old 
times  the  veritable  mother  saw  little 
of  her  child,  as  it  was  feared  that  the 
strong  natural  bond  between  them 
might  Interfere  with  his  affection  and 
respect  for  the  lady  who  was  the  sole 
mistress  of  the  house.  She  in  her 
turn  was  expected  to  love  and  cherish 
all  her  husband’s  children  with  equal 
warmth.  Japan  has  asked  much  of 
its  women,  and  has  not  asked  in  vain. 
High  or  low,  gentle  or  simple,  the 
Japanese  wife  is  above  reproach,  the 
incarnation  of  faithfulness  and  devo¬ 
tion — magnificent  in  her  loyalty  to 
the  duties  of  her  state. 

It  is  not  admitted  that  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  mother  saw  very  much  of  her  son 
in  his  childhood;  bis  exalted  rank  as 
an  Imperial  Prince  set  a  great  distance 
between  them;  but  there  has  been  a 
strong  tie  of  affection,  and  while  the 
Emperor  always  showed  toward  the 
late  Empress  Dowager  the  devotion 
and  respect  of  a  son,  he  did  not  forget 
his  true  mother  In  the  flesh.  She  has 
followed  his  career  with  eager  Interest 
and  devotion,  and  set  aside  the  re¬ 
straints  of  tradition  and  the  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  age  so  far  as  to  come  and  see 
him  off  at  the  station  a  few  weeks 
ago,  when  he  went  to  give  thanks  at 
the  shrines  of  Ise.  The  appearance  of 
this  venerable  lady  (she  is  nearly  eigh¬ 
ty)  at  such  a  moment  touched  all 
hearts.  She  had  never  attended  any 
public  function  of  her  illustrious  son’s 
life,  but  it  seemed  that  his  departure 
on  this  pilgrimage  of  gratitude  for 
Heaven’s  benefits  stirred  her  so  deeply 
that  she  could  not  refrain  from  coming 
to  wish  him  godspeed,  and  assure  him 
of  her  prayers  for  his  safe  return. 
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It  was  at  the  age  of  ei^ht  that  the 
Ittle  prince,  owing  to  the  death  of  his 
brother,  was  declared  the  heir  to  the 
throne.  From  that  time  forward  he 
was  surrounded  by  such  a  hedge  of 
sanctity  and  ceremony  that  one  won¬ 
ders  how  his  strong  individual  charac¬ 
ter  had  space  to  develop  itself.  Com¬ 
panionship  was  not  wanting  to  him, 
however,  for  it  has  been,  and  still  is, 
the  custom  to  give  an  imperial  prince 
a  few  comrades  of  his  own  age,  chosen 
from  the  flower  of  the  nohility,  to 
share  his  studies  and  pastimes.  One 
of  these  playfellows,  a  little  older  than 
the  then  heir  apparent,  was  the  late 
Prince  Sanjo,  and  the  tie  became  a 
life-long  one,  for  Prince  Sanjo,  even 
in  those  early  days,  showed  a  strength 
and  wisdom  which  never  erred  or 
wavered  through  all  the  storms  that 
were  to  follow. 

These  storms  were  brewing  all 
through  the  Emperor’s  childhood,  and 
although  the  outward  form  of  his  edu¬ 
cation  differed  not  at  all  from  that 
which  had  been  bestowed  on  his  an¬ 
cestors  for  hundreds  of  years  past, 
change  and  turmoil  were  in  the  air, 
and  penetrated  even  the  golden  seclu¬ 
sion  of  his  sheltered  life.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Komei,  his  father,  was  a  man  of 
ability  and  courage.  He  felt  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  changing  time,  and 
did  what  he  could — he  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty-seven — for  the  cause  of  the 
progress  he  desired  and  but  partly  un¬ 
derstood.  There  was  but  little  inti¬ 
macy  between  the  reigning  Emperor 
and  his  son.  The  father’s  exalted  po¬ 
sition  surrounded  him  with  an  inviola¬ 
ble  barrier  of  etiquette  and  courtly  ob¬ 
servance,  and  the  profound  external 
respect  with  which  it  was  necessary 
even  for  his  son  to  approach  him  ren¬ 
dered  familiar  intercourse  impossible. 
Yet  there  was  Influence  exerted  on 
the  one  side  to  put  the  prince  in  pos¬ 
session  of  actual  facts  and  to  guide 
him  in  his  Judgment  on  them;  and 
on  his  part  a  quiet  but  alert  receptiv¬ 
ity  which  did  its  work  so  well  during 
those  early  years  that  when  at  fifteen 
he  mounted  the  throne  he  was  well 


equipped  to  sustain  his  great  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

Two  of  his  chief  characteristics — 
rather  discrepant  ones  at  first  sight — 
were  already  sti-ongly  marked  In  him 
at  that  time.  One  was  the  strength  of 
will  which  has  stood  him  in  good 
stead;  the  other,  his  talent  for  select¬ 
ing  good  advisers  and  honestly  follow¬ 
ing  their  counsels.  So  much  has  been 
said  about  the  internal  troubles  of 
Japan  during  that  epoch  that  all  edu¬ 
cated  persons  must  have  a  fairly  clear 
knowledge  of  the  desperately  difficult 
conditions  which  the  Emperor  had  to 
encounter.  It  was  in  great  part  due 
to  his  good  sense,  tenacity,  and  honest 
purpose  that  no  false  step  was  made, 
and  his  mild  and  notable  generosity 
to  those  who  ranged  themselves  against 
him  has  its  reward  to-day  in  the  de¬ 
voted  adherence  of  the  men  who  were 
then  his  foes. 

I  remember,  many  years  ago,  a  din¬ 
ner  at  the  palace — a  great  official  din¬ 
ner — where  among  the  guests  were 
many  of  the  old  leaders  of  rebellions, 
old  upholders  of  the  Shogunate;  the 
last  Shogun  himself.  Prince  Tokuga- 
wa,  proud,  silent,  grim,  sat  opposite  to 
me,  and  I  wondered  if  any  human 
emotion  could  show  itself  on  that  im¬ 
passive  face.  At  that  moment  the 
Emperor  raised  his  glass  and  bowed 
in  kindly,  smiling  fashion  to  bis  an¬ 
cient  opponent.  The  face  changed,  and 
was  suffused  for  one  Illuminating  mo¬ 
ment  with  a  glow  of  responsive  fire. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  Emperor  were  once 
more  thanking  the  Shogun  for  his 
splendidly  patriotic  act,  when,  after 
years  of  struggle,  he  voluntarily  Laid 
his  power  and  his  prerogatives  at  the 
Emperor’s  feet  “for  the  good  of  the 
country,”  and  as  if  Prince  Tokugawa, 
looking  back — and  looking  forward — 
for  Japan,  said  to  himself  once  more 
“It  was  well  done.” 

Not  only  to  the  living  who  laid 
down  their  arms  has  the  EJmperor  been 
generous,  but  to  the  dead  who  fell  in 
the  ranks  of  insurrection.  The  grreat 
Samurai,  Saigo,  was,  after  his  death, 
restored  to  all  his  former  honors.  The 
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Emperor,  recognizing  that  his  motives 
■were  pure  though  his  reasoning  was 
mistaken,  generously  chose  to  over¬ 
look  all  personal  offense  to  himself. 

His  perspicacity  in  gathering  round 
him,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  the 
best  and  strongest  men  of  the  time  has 
furnished  him  and  the  country  with 
that  invaluable  group  of  councillors 
called  the  “Gonroku,”  or  “Elder 
Statesmen”  as  the  Japanese  translate 
it  for  us.  These  are  the  men  who 
have  stood  round  the  throne  since  the 
restoration — who  faced  all  the  storms 
and  shocks  at  the  Emperor’s  side,  and 
to  whom  he  has  turned  faithfully  for 
help  and  counsel.  Few  countries  have 
produced,  in  the  moment  of  greatest 
need,  such  a  band  of  strong,  wise,  con¬ 
scientious  patriots  as  those  who  en¬ 
joy  this  title  of  “Elder  Statesmen”  in 
Japan.  Its  honor  will  die  with  them, 
for  it  refers  solely  to  those  who  gath¬ 
ered  round  the  boy  sovereign  in  the 
stormy  days  of  his  opening  reign,  and 
of  whom  some  have  died,  others  grown 
old  in  his  and  the  country’s  service. 
Ito,  Okuma,  Inouye,  Sanjo,  Katsura, 
Matsukata,  Iw^akura,  Yamagata,  Oya- 
ma — some  of  these  have  passed  away, 
but  the  list  is  still  long,  and  every 
name  is  an  illustrious  one. 

But  the  Emperor’s  desire  to  put  the 
best  brains  in  the  country  at  the 
country’s  service  has  made  him  gen¬ 
erously  willing  to  listen  also  to  the 
opinions  of  young  and  still  rising  men. 
In  the  Privy  Council  these  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  express  their  views  fearlessly, 
as  also  in  the  deliberations  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  staff  of  the  army  and  navy,  from 
which  the  Emperor  chose  c'ertain  mem¬ 
bers  to  constitute  the  Military  Council 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Rus¬ 
sia.  In  this  council  the  youngest  mem¬ 
bers  may  give  their  views  frankly,  the 
Emperor  believing  that  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  are  thus  elicited;  and  the  ex¬ 
ample  has  been  followed  by  the^  gen¬ 
erals  in  the  field,  who  call  young  of¬ 
ficers  into  the  camp  councils  together 
with  the  seniors,  and  adopt  the  juniors’ 
plans  without  hesitation  if  they  appear 
to  be  the  best. 


“We  are  a  young  nation.”  said  a 
Japanese  in  speaking  of  the  equal 
rights  conceded  to  all  at  the  Council 
Board,  “and  while  we  treasure  the 
advice  of  the  elders,  we  feel  that  the 
younger  men  are  often  more  in  touch 
with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  can 
give  valuable  assistance,  especially  in 
military  matters,  where  each  day  al¬ 
most  brings  some  new  discovery  or 
experience.” 

This  enlightened  attitude  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  mind,  so  well  balanced  between 
the  conservative  past  and  the  progres¬ 
sive  present,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
Important  factors  of  his  successful 
reign.  “Keep  all  that  was  good  in  the 
old — take  all  that  is  good  in  the  new,” 
seems  to  have  been  his  motto;  but  his 
natural  bent  is  strongly  conservative, 
and  in  private  affairs,  in  religion,  in 
the  government  of  the  household  and 
the  constitution  of  the  family  relations, 
he  keeps  closely  to  the  methods  of  his 
forefathers. 

Both  he  and  the  Empress  have  done 
much  to  encourage  female  education 
and  the  opening  of  many  doors  closed 
hitherto  to  the  legitimate  ambitions 
and  activities  of  women.  But  the  young 
princesses  have  been  brought  up  very 
much  on  the  old  lines;  in  their  educa¬ 
tion  great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
feminine  virtues,  the  feminine  accom¬ 
plishments.  the  perfection  of  training 
in  courtesy,  grace,  and  sweetness,  the 
mastery  of  every  shade  of  the  classical, 
high-flown  language  reserved  for  those 
of  imperial  rank;  but  they  have  been 
taught  no  sciences,  and  their  educa¬ 
tion,  when  compared  with  that  re¬ 
ceived  by  daughters  of  the  nobility  at 
the  Peeresses’  School  (an  institution 
equipped  with  every  modern  improve¬ 
ment)  seems  very  old-fashioned  in¬ 
deed. 

If  this  exception  requires  an  excuse, 
one  may  be  found  in  the  Emperor’s 
own  desire  to  see  one  generation  more 
of  typical  Japanese  great  ladies  before 
the  species  passes  away.  For  it  is  a 
very  exquisite  specimen  of  womanli¬ 
ness,  formed  by  long  centuries  of  hard 
and  constant  training,  and  its  time 
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now  is  short.  It  seems  unfortunate  that 
the  hundreds  of  charming  girls  who 
are  assimilating  the  best  in  Western 
education,  while  the  salutary  exercises 
of  the  gymnasium  and  the  playground 
are  turning  them  into  tall,  strong, 
broad-shouldered  women,  should  not 
have  been  able  to  retain  the  charm  and 
urbanity  of  manner  for  which  their 
mothers  are  remarkable.  The  mothers 
look  small  and  fragile  beside  their 
daughters;  the  physical  advantages  of 
modern  training  have  completely  al¬ 
tered  the  physique  of  growing  girls  in 
Japan;  but  the  manners  have  changed 
too,  and  it  is  only  among  the  older 
women  that  one  sees  them  in  their 
perfection.  Small  blame  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  if  he  chose  to  have  his  own  young 
daughters  follow  the  old  traditions. 

And  here  we  enter  upon  that  which 
is,  of  all  things  in  Japanese  institu¬ 
tions,  the  most  Jealously  guarded,  and, 
even  among  private  Individuals,  the 
most  difficult  for  an  alien  to  learn  any¬ 
thing  of — family  life.  In  the  case  of  the 
imperial  household,  these  reserves  are 
all  but  prohibitive,  for  the  Japanese 
of  all  classes  consider  their  Emperor’s 
family  affairs  too  sacred  to  be  specu¬ 
lated  upon  or  discussed,  so  sacred  that 
they  must  be  held  absolutely  inviolable 
from  all  curiosity  or  gossip.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  recognized  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  excites  a  keen  and  friendly  in¬ 
terest  abroad,  and  that  this  interest, 
far  from  being  inspired  by  vulgar  curi¬ 
osity,  springs  from  the  legitimate  de¬ 
sire  to  find  a  harmony  between  the 
public  and  private  life  of  one  of  the 
greatest  rulers  of  modem  times.  Japan 
has  drawn  so  near  to  the  West  in 
friendship  and  comprehension  that 
it  is  no  longer  possible  or  desirable  to 
surround  important  facts  with  the 
mystery  which  presents  itself  to  the 
Oriental  mind  as  the  mere  self-respect 
and  reserve  without  which  family  life 
must  lose  *dl  its  dignity,  yet,  to  the 
Western  one,  suggests  vice  which  asks 
for  the  cloak  of  secrecy. 

Family  life  in  Japan  is  being  gradu¬ 
ally  but  notably  modified — many 
would  say  elevated — towards  conform¬ 


ity  with  the  standards  prevalent  in  the 
West.  Many  of  the  marriages  in  this 
generation  are  founded  on  lines  which 
exclude  concubinage  and  permit  an 
independent  existence  apart  from 
parents  or  parents-ln-law.  The  boys 
and  girls  whom  I  knew  as  children, 
sixteen  years  ago,  have  taken  partners 
from  among  their  old  playmates,  and 
many  of  these  young  menages  have 
started  life  in  pretty  new  houses  of 
their  own,  altogether  on  the  modern 
plan. 

But  the  imperial  household  was  co¬ 
ordinated  in  December,  1868,  when  the 
Emperor  Mutsu  Hito  took  for  his  con¬ 
sort  the  Princess  Haruko  Ichijo,  and 
proclaimed  her  Empress  of  Japan  on 
the  same  day.  He  was  sixteen,  the 
princess  eighteen.  His  majesty’s  choice 
was  a  very  happy  one,  for  the  Em¬ 
press  possessed  strong  character, 
natural  gifts  of  intellect  and  artistic 
power,  and  a  disposition  of  exquisite 
sweetness  combined  with  much  prac¬ 
tical  sense.  Only  in  one  thing  was  the 
union  a  disappointment.  The  Empress 
had  no  child,  and,  but  for  the  ancient 
law  which,  for  the  sake  of  strengrthen- 
ing  and  continuing  the  family,  imposed 
the  duty  of  taking  concubines,  there 
would  be  to-day  no  direct  heir  to  the 
throne.  In  view  no  less  of  Western 
laws  and  prejudice  than  of  Japanese 
pride  and  delicacy,  it  is  necessary  to 
approach  this  subject  with  extreme 
reserve;  but  It  has  given  rise  to  so 
much  misapprehension  that  it  seems 
imperative,  in  the  interests  of  Justice, 
to  state  certain  facts. 

Before  doing  so,  it  will  be  well  to 
ask  the  Western  reader  to  remember 
that,  until  the  Christian  era,  con¬ 
cubinage  was  an  institution  of  com¬ 
plete  respectability,  expressly  provided 
for  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  practised 
by  the  most  holy  patriarchs;  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  civilized  races 
abandoned  it  at  the  wish  of  Christian 
apostles  and  preachers,  who  suggested 
the  change,  at  first,  as  a  counsel  of 
perfection  for  the  curbing  of  lust,  the 
elevation  of  the  married  state,  and  the 
unity  of  the  family;  that  not  till  cen- 
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turies  bad  passed  by  did  monogamy 
become  a  proviso  of  legal  force  in  tbe 
West,  and  that  in  Eastern  countries, 
even  those  under  Western  rule,  con¬ 
cubinage,  in  one  form  or  another, 
still  exists  without  reproach,  and  is 
recognized  by  the  authorities.  For 
Westerners  to  call  it  immorality  in 
Japan  is  as  illogical  as  it  would  be  for 
Italy,  which  has  done  away  with  capi¬ 
tal  punishment,  to  accuse  the  English 
of  committing  murder  when  a  criminal 
is  hanged  in  London.  One  country  has 
retained  an  ancient  law  which  another 
has  abolished. 

In  old  Japan  (as  in  old  Israel)  the 
first  duty  of  a  responsible  man  was  to 
build  up  a  numerous  family  of  sons 
to  till  the  land,  to  keep  the  conquered 
tribes  in  subjection,  above  all  to  pro¬ 
vide  his  over-lord  with  able-bodied 
and  loyal  fighters  in  time  of  need. 
It  seems  likely  that  the  religious  dog¬ 
ma  which  teaches  that  a  man’s  spirit 
cannot  find  rest  unless  his  descendants 
remember  and  pray  for  him  was  an 
after-thought  not  immixed  with  con¬ 
siderations  of  state.  The  original  belief 
regarding  the  departed  spirit  was  that 
it  took  all  its  bodily  requirements  into 
its  new  state;  hence  the  old  sacrifices 
of  slaves  and  criminals  at  the  tombs 
of  great  men.  The  Emperor  Sulnin- 
Tenno,  the  11th  Mikado,  an  enlightened 
and  humane  prince,  abolished  the  cus¬ 
tom,  in  the  year  two  of  our  era,  and 
from  that  time  forward  the  so-called 
worship  of  tbe  dead  became  gradually 
spiritualized  but  in  no  way  relaxed. 
Peace  and  Joy  in  the  after-life  de¬ 
pended  on  the  prayers  of  male  de¬ 
scendants,  therefore  it  was  advisable 
to  make  sure  of  them. 

The  great  importance  of  securing 
peace  in  the  home  and  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  education  of  the  children 
led  the  Japanese  to  give  entire  pre¬ 
ponderance  in  household  matters  to 
the  wife.  All  the  children  were  taught 
to  consider  her  their  mother,  with  the 
consequent  apparent  cruelty  to  the 
true  mother  that  she  saw  very  little 
of  her  child,  and  that  he  was  always 
treated  as  her  superior  in  rank.  The 


Japanese,  subtle  students  of  character, 
decreed  the  separation  on  the  g^’ounds 
that  the  intense  natural  strengrth  of 
the  tie  between  mother  and  child  might 
lead  tbe  latter  to  dispute  the  authority 
of  the  one  house  mother,  or  at  any 
rate  to  lessen  the  affection  and  respect 
which  were  her  due. 

Even  in  a  private  establishment 
there  is  nothing  anamalous  about  the 
status  of  a  concubine,  although  she  is 
taken  from  a  class  inferior  to  that  of 
the  family.  She  must  be  virtuous  and 
faithful,  and  in  return  she  is  sheltered, 
protected  and  provided  for;  and,  unless 
she  be  a  designing,  unprincipled  wom¬ 
an,  Is  not  likely  to  create  discord.  The 
practice  of  polygamy  is  dying  a  natural 
death  with  the  institutions  which  gave 
it  birth;  most  of  the  young  menages, 
including  that  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
are,  as  has  been  already  said,  con¬ 
ducted  on  European  lines;  and  but  that 
it  constitutes,  in  the  eyes  of  ignorant 
persons,  a  reproach  to  the  Emperor, 
who  began  bis  reign  under  tbe  old 
regime,  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
speak  of  it  at  the  present  time. 

When  his  majesty  came  to  the 
throne,  it  would  have  caused  anxiety 
to  the  nation  had  he  not  followed  the 
custom  of  his  forefathers.  That  custom 
was  hedged  round  with  stringent 
rules;  any  lady  chosen  to  fill  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  handmaid  to  an  Emperor  must 
belong  to  tbe  old  Kyoto  nobility,  and 
be  of  irreproachable  character;  it  is 
always  kept  in  mind  that  she  may  be¬ 
come  the  mother  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne.  She  has,  it  is  true,  no  official 
status,  and  never  appears  in  society, 
but  until  recent  times  the  mistress  of 
the  house  was  equally  invisible.  In 
obedience  to  tbe  claims  of  modem  life 
she  has  emerged  from  her  seclusion, 
but  the  secondary  ladies  of  an  imperial 
household  have  no  place  in  the  public 
order  of  things,  because  they  have  no 
duties  there. 

Nevertheless,  in  their  calm,  unob¬ 
trusive  lives  they  are  surrounded  with 
affection  and  respect — each  having  a 
perfectly  organized  establishment  of 
the  most  dignified  kind.  The  tie  be- 
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tween  them  and  their  lord  is  a  perma¬ 
nent  and  legal  one,  and  they  have  the 
inalienable  right  to  life-long  kindness 
and  protection  from  him.  One  thing 
more  must  be  said  for  the  information 
of  foreigners,  althougii  the  mere  sug¬ 
gestion  of  such  an  idea  sounds  like 
sacrilege  in  Japanese  ears;  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  an  imperial  concubine  con¬ 
tracting  another  union  after  the  death 
of  her  lord  does  not  exist. 

The  Ehnperor’s  first  son  was  born  in 
1873,  and  survived  but  a  few  hours.  A 
second  prince,  born  in  1877,  was  pro¬ 
claimed  heir  apparent,  but  died  before 
he  v/as  tw'o  years  old.  The  present 
crown  prince  came  to  taae  his  place  in 
1879,  but  was  not  proclaimed  heir  ap¬ 
parent  till  he  was  eight  years  old.  Tlie 
sad  association  of  the  title  w'ith  his 
dead  brothers  who  had  borne  it,  and 
his  own  extremely  delicate  health, 
may  have  been  the  motive  of  the  delay. 
At  that  time  the  law  of  the  imperial 
household  permitted  the  sovereign  to 
choose  bis  successor,  either  among  his 
own  children  or,  by  adoption,  from 
another  branch  of  the  family.  It  may 
be  said,  incidentally,  that  the  system 
of  adoption  from  one  branch  of  the 
imperial  family  into  another  has  been 
so  freely  followed  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  foreigner  to  trace  with 
any  clearness  these  illustrious  pedi¬ 
grees. 

Two  more  sons  were  born  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  later,  but  they  only  lived  a 
few  months.  Poor  mites,  the  names 
and  titles  to  which  they  never  an¬ 
swered,  Michi  Hlto  Aki  no  Miya  and 
Tern  Hlto  Hito  Mitsu  no  Miya,  seem 
terribly  overweighted  for  those  fleeting 
existences!  Tliere  were  little  daughters, 
too,  who  bloomed  and  passed  away  in 
a  breath,  like  Yamato’s  cherry  blos¬ 
soms;  and  it  must  have  been  with  a 
love  that  was  almost  pain  that  the 
four  princesses  who  have  survived 
were  watched  by  those  who  cherished 
them — the  Ehnperor,  who  is  devoted  to 
his  children,  their  own  mother,  and 
the  other  mother,  the  mother  supremo, 
the  gentle,  adorable  Empress,  who 
seems  to  brood  like  some  pure  pro¬ 


tecting  spirit  over  that  great  mysteri¬ 
ous  household  which  is  the  core  of  the 
heart  of  Japan.  The  eldest  of  the 
princ-esses  is  just  seventeen,  the  young¬ 
est  but  nine  years  old;  there  was  one 
more,  little  Princess  Sada,  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  last  child,  born  in  1897;  she 
lived  only  eighteen  months,  and  passed 
on  to  join  the  nine  small  brothers  aud 
sisters  in  some  children’s  paradise 
where  we  may  be  sure  the  cherry  blos¬ 
soms  never  fade  and  the  sweet,  fresh 
dawn  never  wears  into  earth’s  glaring, 
dusty  day. 

The  Imperial  House  Law,  as  it  now 
stands,  provides  for  the  succession  to 
the  throne  exclusively  In  the  direct 
male  line,  precedence  being  aiways 
given  to  the  heirs  of  full  blood,  the 
sons  of  the  consort,  over  those  of  half 
blood,  the  sous  of  concubines.  Although 
no  woman  may  inherit  the  throne  of 
Japan,  there  is  a  provision  by  which 
in  certain  eases  a  w’-oman  may  become 
regent  during  the  minority  of  a  sov¬ 
ereign,  but  it  is  wisely  enacted  that 
any  w'oman  entrusted  with  that  ex¬ 
alted  charge  must  have  no  consort. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Emperor 
finds  great  pleasure  and  comfort  in  the 
society  of  the  Empress.  When  the  day’s 
work  is  over — and  his  majesty’s  work¬ 
ing  day,  beginning  at  dawn  and  fre¬ 
quently  continuing  till  midnight,  is  a 
strenuous  one — he  repairs  to  her  apart¬ 
ments,  and  they  talk  over  things  very 
fully  and  confidentially.  It  is  her 
majesty’s  delight  to  find  new  interests 
and  pleasures  for  these  moments  of 
relaxation,  to  use  her  woman’s  wit  to 
draw  the  Emperor’s  mind  from  the 
cares  of  state  to  pleasant  and  cheerful 
subjects.  A  new  book,  a  picture,  an 
album — such  as  the  one  sent  to  her 
majesty  in  commemoration  of  the 
Japanese  play  given  in  ICew  York  last 
spring— these  things  are  set  aside  for 
the  Emperor’s  half-hour  of  rest  and 
recreation. 

Then  the  attendants  withdraw,  the 
only  one  who  refuses  to  be  dismissed 
being  the  Emperor’s  little  Yorkshire 
terrier,  a  venerable  court  lady  now 
some  seventeen  years  old,  who  never 
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leaves  her  master’s  side.  With  the 
assurances  of  impunity  she  Jumps  on 
the  Empress’s  lap  and  listens  to  con¬ 
versations  which  no  one  else  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  hear.  It  is  on  record  that 
one  day  she  fell  asleep  there  unnoticed; 
her  majesty  wished  to  rise,  but  ere  she 
could  do  so  the  Emperor  cried,  “Do 
not  move;  you  will  wake  the  dog!’’ 
whereupon  the  Empress  subsided, 
laughing,  to  wait  the  convenience  of 
the  fluffy  tyrant  on  her  knee. 

The  Emperor  rises  at  about  five, 
and  goes  at  once  to  his  study  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  business  of  the  day.  In 
ordinary  times  the  room  is  closed  on 
Sundays,  his  majesty  taking  that  one 
day  of  comparative  rest;  but  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  the  holiday  has 
had  to  be  sacrificed,  the  heavy  stream 
of  v.ork  permitting  of  no  such  inter¬ 
ruption.  There,  until  nine  o’clock, 
when  the  audiences  begin,  and  after 
two,  when  they  have  ceased,  every 
manner  of  detail  passes  under  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  eyes. 

During  the  war  the  mass  of  mat¬ 
ter  was  enormous,  for  besides  reading 
and  dictating  dispatches,  discussing 
every  move  with  the  Army  Council, 
conferring  with  his  ministers  on  the 
all-important  question  of  finance  and 
a  dozen  other  subjects  of  pressing  in¬ 
terest.  the  EImperor  made  the  well¬ 
being  of  his  soldiers  his  own  especial 
care,  and  devoted  every  moment  that 
could  be  spared  to  studying  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  commissariat  and  field  hy¬ 
giene,  besides  thinking  out  every  pos¬ 
sible  way  in  which  he  could  lessen 
their  sufferings  and  send  them  bodily 
comforts  and  moral  encouragement. 

Every  unnecessary  expenditure  in 
the  palace  was  retrenched  in  order 
that  more  comforts  might  be  sent  to 
the  men  in  the  field.  Little  gifts  of 
biscuits,  chocolate,  tobacco,  were 
packed  by  thousands  in  the  palace  and 
committed  to  the  marvelously  efficient 
transport  department.  The  old  folks, 
the  women  and  children  left  to  till  the 
lonely  farms  were  not  forgotten,  and 
the  Soldiers’  Families’  Fund  received 
substantial  help. 


The  only  recreation  the  Emperor 
permitted  himself  during  those  eigh¬ 
teen  months  of  stress  was  the  compos¬ 
ing  of  an  occasional  short  poem  in  the 
severely  condensed  Chinese  style  of 
which  he  is  a  master.  The  few  he  wrote 
during  the  war  turn  on  the  hardships 
being  undergone  by  his  loyal  servants 
in  the  field,  on  the  desolation  their  ab¬ 
sence  has  brought  on  thousands  of 
humble  homes  in  Japan.  Through  the 
classic  perfection  of  the  lines  there 
rings  a  thrilling  pity  and  love.  It  is 
the  heart  of  a  father  aching  over  the 
sorrows  of  his  children.  In  the  bitter 
cold  of  the  winter  of  1904-1905  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  not  content  with  the  fullest  of¬ 
ficial  reports,  sent  his  Grand  Master 
to  look  Into  the  conditions  at  the  front, 
to  ascertain,  by  visiting  every  camp 
and  outpost,  how  the  soldiers  were 
faring. 

When  Count  Hljikata  returned  with 
his  harrowing  tale  of  frightful  suffer¬ 
ing  caused  by  the  cold,  the  Emperor 
was  broken-hearted.  Nothing  more 
could  be  done — ^the  Manchurian  winter 
must  drag  its  icy  season  through — but 
the  Emperor  would  not  take  his  ease 
while  his  men  were  freezing,  and  the 
order  to  discontinue  all  heating  of  the 
palace  till  the  war  should  be  over 
showed  that  his  sympathy  was  with 
them  day  by  day. 

Much  of  the  Emperor’s  time  is  taken 
up  with  audiences.  The  crown  prince 
is  generally  the  first  visitor  in  the 
morning,  then  come  ministers,  officers 
returning  from  the  war,  distinguished 
foreigners,  the  other  imperial  princes — 
each  day  has  Its  hours  so  filled  that 
Marquis  Ito  is  often  invited  to  lunch 
or  dine  with  his  majesty  in  order  to 
discuss  business  quietly  during  the 
meal.  Also  the  Emperor,  as  head  of 
the  hierarchy,  has  many  religious 
duties  which  no  one  else  can  perform. 

The  year  opens  with  the  ceremony 
called  Shi-Ho-Hal,  a  Buddhistic  feast 
of  worship  offered  to  Heaven  and 
Earth,  or,  as  some  authorities  put  it, 
“to  the  Four  Quarters  of  the  Globe.’’ 
On  January  3rd  comes  the  “Worship 
of  the  Origin”  to  consecrate  the  work 
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of  the  year,  and  close  upon  it  the  Seiji- 
Hajime,  or  opening  of  Government 
business,  this  iast,  however,  not  being, 
iike  the  others,  a  generai  hoiiday.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  January  a  day  is  set 
for  the  commemoration  of  the  iate  Em¬ 
peror,  Komel.  On  February  11th  is 
ceiebrated  the  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Empire;  in  March 
the  festival  of  the  spring  equinox. 
This  again  is  of  Buddhistic  origin,  its 
name  signifying  “the  Farther  Shore  of 
the  River.”  It  is  set  apart  for  prayers 
intended  to  effect  the  purification  of 
departed  souls,  and  the  Emperor’s  in¬ 
tercessions  are  offered  for  the  spirits 
of  his  predecessors. 

On  April  3rd  comes  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Jimmu  Tenno,  the  first 
Emperor  of  Japan.  There  are  no  great 
feasts  at  which  the  Emperor  must  of¬ 
ficiate  during  the  summer,  but  with 
the  autumn  equinox  the  series  opens 
again.  On  that  occasion  the  ceremonial 
is  the  same  as  in  the  spring.  The 
great  feast  of  the  “New  Rice,”  cor¬ 
responding  to  our  Harvest  Home,  takes 
place  on  October  17  th,  when  the  Em¬ 
peror  offers  the  first  fruits  of  the  rice 
harvest  in  thanksgiving  to  Heaven. 
On  November  23rd  there  is  another  re¬ 
ligious  ceremony,  when  the  new  rice 
is  offered  to  the  Emperor  himself;  but 
between  the  two  feasts  has  come  the 
celebration  of  his  own  birthday,  No¬ 
vember  3rd,  which  is  also  a  religious 
festival. 

The  ceremonial  on  all  these  occa¬ 
sions  is  one  of  severe  simplicity, 
even  the  feasts  of  Buddhistic  origin 
being  carried  out  with  Shinto  rites. 
The  following  description,  taken  down 
from  the  lips  of  an  eye-witness,  gives 
a  strange  and  impressive  picture 
of  one  of  these  ceremonies.  It  refers  to 
the  new  Year’s  festival: 

“The  1st  of  January  commences  at  the 
Imperial  Palace  with  a  religious  service 
performed  by  his  majesty  alone.  It  is 
celebrated  at  five  o’clock  A.  M.,  by  torch¬ 
light,  in  the  palace  garden.  A  i>art  of 
the  lawn,  about  four  yards  square.  Is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  soft  matting  which  Is  com¬ 
monly  used  in  the  house.  The  articles 
his  majesty  requires  for  the  ceremony 
are  placed  on  a  small  table.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  incense,  an  antique  lamp,  oil,  and 


sake  (wine).  A  screen  shuts  off  the  four 
sides  of  the  place  of  ceremonial.  The 
Emperor,  costumed  in  the  Japanese  fash¬ 
ion  of  old,  proceeds  from  the  palace,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  chamberlains,  also  garbed 
ill  the  ancient  style,  and  by  the  court  of¬ 
ficials.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  enters  the 
tabernacle  alone  and  the  screen  is  closed, 
the  attendants  remaining  outside.  His 
majesty  faces  in  turn  the  north,  the  east, 
the  south,  and  the  west,  and  prays  for 
happiness  and  prosperity  for  his  people 
and  country;  he  also  beseeches  his  an¬ 
cestors  to  grand  their  blessings.” 

To  this  long  list  of  religious  func¬ 
tions  one  more,  and  that  a  most  mem¬ 
orable  one,  was  added  last  year.  The 
Emperor  travelled  to  the  far-away 
province  of  Yamato,  the  birthplace  of 
his  line,  to  give  solemn  thanks  at  the 
ancient  shrines  of  Ise  for  the  glorious 
conclusion  of  the  war.  In  the  bright 
autumn  weather,  accompanied  by  the 
highest  civil  and  military  functionaries 
of  the  land,  he  journeyed  down  to  the 
storied  province,  which  stands  for  all 
that  Is  loveliest  in  nature  and  bravest 
in  the  human  spirit  of  Japan.  The  day 
he  left  Tokio  it  seemed  as  if  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  city  had 
turned  out  to  speed  him  on  his  way. 

Among  the  crowd  of  officials  at  the 
station  was  a  venerable  lady,  close  on 
eighty  years  of  age,  whom  few  had 
ever  seen  before.  This  was  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  mother,  come  to  give  him  her 
blessing  and  her  homage  in  this  mo¬ 
ment  when  he  went  to  lay  the  nation’s 
triumphs  at  the  shrine  of  the  nation’s 
deity. 

Two  days’  travelling  through  roads 
lined  with  millions  of  subjects,  wko 
thronged  to  Cheer  him  rapturously, 
brought  him  to  Yamada,  in  Ise,  to  the 
little  old  town  where  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  the  people  poor,  and  no 
hint  of  change  has  penetrated  yet. 
Anxiously  the  priests  of  the  shrines 
and  the  foremost  citizens  consulted  as 
to  where  their  beloved  Emperor  could 
be  fitly  lodged.  The  best  houses  in  the 
place  were  all  too  mean  for  such  a 
guest,  yet  each  owner  hoped  that  his 
home  would  be  honored  by  sheltering 
the  sovereign. 

But  the  Emperor  had  other  thoughts. 
In  this  moment  of  solemn  joy  and 
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thankfulness  be  chose  to  be  near  the 
poorest  In  the  poor  old  town.  In  a 
narrow  thoroughfare  Is  a  modest  build¬ 
ing  used  as  an  office  by  the  priests  of 
the  shrine.  It  stands  close  to  the 
street,  and  across  the  way  are  numbers 
of  mean  little  shops,  fish  shops,  fruit 
shops,  charcoal  dealers’  dens,  places 
whence  the  hawkers  start  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  with  their  Jumble  of  wares  for 
customers  as  poor  as  themselves.  The 
little  children  swarm  out  into  the  sun¬ 
shine,  the  women  wash  and  cook  on 
their  doorsteps,  and  the  old  people 
dodder  about  with  the  tiniest  of  their 
grandchildren  on  their  backs. 

"But  your  Majesty— this  will  never  do,” 
cried  the  horrified  officials;  ‘if  indeed 
this  house  Is  to  be  honored  by  the  Impe¬ 
rial  presence,  trade  must  bo  stopped,  the 
shops  closed,  this  crowd  of  low  class  peo¬ 
ple  must  be  sent  away.” 

"I  have  a  wish,”  replied  the  Emperor, 
"to  be  close  to  the  poorest  of  my  sub¬ 
jects  for  these  few  days.  Not  only  shall 
none  of  them  be  sent  away,  but  I  forbid 
the  slightest  Interference  with  the  occupa¬ 
tions  by  which  they  gain  their  livelihood. 
Let  everything  go  on  as  if  I  were  not 
here.” 

So  the  inhabitants  of  a  poor  little 
street  in  Ise  became  the  envied  of  a 
whole  nation.  To  very  few  of  the  rank 
and  file  will  it  ever  be  gn'anted  to  rise 
up  and  lie  down,  to  go  and  come,  for 
three  days,  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
Emperor’s  sacred  person.  There  Is,  to 
the  Japanese,  a  sacramental  virtue  in 
his  presence,  and  those  who  have  thus 
enjoyed  it  are  considered  blest,  beyond 
all  words. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Ise  the 
Emperor  sent  his  representative. 
Prince  Iwakura,  to  carry  out  the  pious 
duty  of  announcing  the  conclusion  of 
peace  to  two  illustrious  shades.  Of  all 
the  great  departed  spirits  who  hovered 
over  the  armies  of  Japan,  watching, 
praying,  inspiring,  none,  in  Japanese 
belief,  could  have  more  anxiously 
watched  the  course  of  the  war  than 
these,  the  great  Jlmmu  Tenno,  who 
founded  the  Heaven-sprung  dynasty 
2,500  years  ago,  and  the  Emperor 
Komei,  the  present  sovereign’s  father. 
It  was  their  due  to  receive  the  solemn 
announcement  of  the  triumphal  con¬ 


clusion  of  the  war.  So  Prince  Iwakura 
travelled  down  to  Yamato  and  as¬ 
cended  the  lonely  mountain  of  UnebI, 
where  the  B\)under’s  ashes  rest,  and 
spoke — as  to  a  living  man — of  the  good 
tidings  of  peace.  Then  he  visited  that 
other  tomb  In  Kyoto  where  Komei 
found  repose  after  his  short  and  har¬ 
assed,  but  noble,  life,  and  brought  the 
message  from  the  son  to  the  father. 

This  constant  turning  to  the  dead, 
confiding  in  their  love,  appealing  to 
their  sympathy,  adding  to  their  Joy, 
is  a  duty  never  forgotten  by  the  Em¬ 
peror.  His  messages  of  farewell  to  the 
princes  of  his  family  who  have  passed 
away  are  thrilling  with  the  vitalities 
of  belief  and  love.  When  Prince  Arls- 
ugawa  lay  on  his  bier,  the  victim  of 
his  ardent  devotion  to  the  service  of 
his  country  in  the  China-Japan  war, 
his  family  knelt  round  him  in  the 
silence  of  the  inner  chamber  while  the 
Emperor’s  Grand  Master  of  Ceremonies 
offered  him  the  last  gifts,  spoke  to  nim 
the  last  message  of  the  master  he  had 
loved  and  served  so  well.  It  must 
have  been  a  strange  and  impressive 
scene — the  prince,  robed  in  the  old 
court  dress  of  pure  white  silk  (I  re¬ 
member  his  taking  me  round  his  palace 
to  show  me  the  portraits  of  his  stem, 
impassive  ancestors  all  clothed  in  the 
same  garb),  his  wife  and  the  jroung 
prince  and  princess  kneeling  through 
the  first  silent  hours  of  the  fifty  days’ 
watch  begun  by  the  coffin  and  ended 
by  the  grave,  and  the  imperial  mes¬ 
senger  looking  down  in  the  dead  face 
and  speaking  this  greeting  to  the  un¬ 
hearing  ears: 

“We  wish  to  express  to  you,  Taruhito, 
our  sense  of  our  many  and  great  obliga¬ 
tions  to  you  for  your  many  and  great 
services  to  us  and  to  our  country  during 
your  whole  life.  At  the  time  of  the  great 
restoration  you  took  an  active  part,  and 
by  your  wise  counsel  assisted  us  greatly. 
During  the  present  war  you  have  again 
done  us  great  and  good  service  by  your 
assistance  in  our  deliberations.  You 
have  been  a  ipillar  of  support  to  us.  To 
our  infinite  sorrow  you  have  not  lived 
to  see  the  end  of  the  war.  Unfortunately, 
it  has  pleased  Ood  to  remove  you  from 
us,  from  your  country,  and  from  your 
family.  MUTSU  HITO.” 
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In  a  short  sketch  like  the  present 
one  it  is  difficult  to  seize  on  all  the 
salient  points  in  the  character  and 
career  of  such  a  man  as  the  Bmperor 
of  Japan,  but  two  of  the  subjects  which 
have  most  constantly  occupied  his 
thou^Thts  must  be  touched  upon  in 
order  that  foreign  readers  may  form 
a  just  estimate  of  his  life’s  work. 
These  are  the  institution  of  the  army 
and  the  spread  of  education.  Any  di¬ 
rect  communication  from  the  Emperor 
to  his  subjects  on  a  public  matter  takes 
the  form  of  a  “rescript,”  and  it  Is  in 
these  documents,  which  are  instantly 
published  in  every  paper  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  we  obtain  not  only  a  close 
insight  into  his  majesty’s  line  of 
thought,  but  also  into  the  parental 
relation  which  he  fills  in  the  lives  of 
his  subjects. 

These  rescripts,  could  they  be  col¬ 
lected  and  published  in  one  volume, 
would  be  of  the  highest  interest,  and 
would  give  a  fair  synopsis  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  reign.  Those  most  closely 
taken  to  heart  by  the  people  are  the 
one  on  education  (a  copy  of  which 
liangs  in  every  class-room  in  Japan) 
and  the  one  addressed  to  the  army. 
This  is  reprinted  in  every  manual  is¬ 
sued  to  officers  and  men.  We  repro¬ 
duce  them  both  entire,  from  literal 
translations  which,  with  all  their 
roughness,  give  a  more  clear  idea  of 
the  original  documents  than  could  be 
obtained  from  more  polished  versions. 
As  a  rule,  all  such  compositions  are 
written  in  the  elevated  classic  style, 
bristling  with  Chinese  words,  which 
has  to  be  rendered  into  plainer  lan¬ 
guage  before  the  people  can  under¬ 
stand  it.  An  exception  was  made  in 
the  case  of  the  rescript  to  the  army. 
For  this  the  Emperor  chose  to  express 
himself  in  simple  everyday  Japanese, 
used  with  such  rough  and  hearty  di¬ 
rectness  that  the  humblest  private 
could  not  fail  to  grasp  his  meaning. 
The  rescript  on  education  was  issued 
on  October  30th,  1890,  one  month  be¬ 
fore  the  first  session  of  the  Imperial 
Diet.  It  runs  thus: 


IMPERIAL  EDICT  ON  EDUCATION. 

[Issued  on  October  30th,  1890.] 

“Our  Ancestors  founded  the  State  on 
a  vast  basis,  while  their  virtues  were 
deeply  implanted. 

“And  Our  subjects,  by  their  unanimity 
in  their  great  loyalty  and  filial  affection, 
have  in  all  ages  shown  them  in  perfec¬ 
tion. 

“Such  is  the  essential  beauty  of  Our 
national  policy,  and  such,  too,  is  the  true 
spring  of  Our  educational  system. 

“You,  Our  beloved  subjects,  be  filial  to 
ycur  parents,  affectionate  to  your  broth¬ 
ers,  be  loving  husbands  and  wives,  and 
truthful  to  your  friends. 

“Conduct  yourselves  with  modesty,  and 
be  benevolent  to  all. 

“Develop  your  intellectual  faculties  and 
perfect  your  moral  powers  by  gaining 
knowledge  and  acquiring  a  profession. 

“Further,  promote  the  public  Interests 
and  advance  the  public  affairs;  ever  re¬ 
spect  the  national  Constitution  and  obey 
the  laws  of  the  country;  and  in  case  of 
emergency,  courageously  sacrifice  your¬ 
self  to  the  public  good. 

“Thus  offer  every  support  to  Our  Im¬ 
perial  dynasty,  which  shall  be  as  lasting 
as  the  universe. 

“You  will  then  not  only  be  Our  most 
Icyal  subjects,  but  will  be  enabled  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  noble  character  of  your  ances¬ 
tors. 

“Such  are  the  testaments  left  us  by 
Our  Ancestors,  which  must  be  observed 
alike  by  their  descendants  and  subjects. 

“These  precepts  are  perfect  throughout 
all  ages  and  of  universal  application. 

“It  is  Our  desire  to  bear  them  in  Our 
heart  in  common  with  you.  Our  subjects, 
to  the  end  that  we  may  constantly  pos¬ 
sess  these  virtues.” 

(Official  translation,  Carey’s  “Japan 
and  Its  Regeneration.”) 

Rescript  issued  in  1873,  when  the 
Army  was  first  organized  on  modern 
lines: 

[ARTICLE  I.] 

“It  is  the  duty  of  Our  soldiers  to  be 
loyal  to  their  country  and  Emperor.  Who 
that  has  been  born  in  this  counry  does 
not  aim  at  doing  some  service  to  it?  Even 
common  people  being  thus  loyal-hearted, 
hew  can  a  soldier  be  of  any  use  without 
this  loyalty?  If  a  soldier  were  not  strong 
in  his  loyalty  to  his  country  he  would  be 
like  a  dog!  However  perfect  the  instruc¬ 
tion,  however  orderly  the  discipline,  how¬ 
ever  strong  the  sense  of  temperance  may 
be,  an  army  without  the  heart  of  loyalty 
will  become  a  mere  mob  in  a  case  of 
emergency.  Considering  that  the  strength 
of  the  country’s  army  is  the  measure  of 
its  prosperity,  that  the  defence  of  its 
safety  and  the  upholding  of  its  prestige 
depend  on  that  army,  you  should  deem  it 
ycur  sole  task  to  do  a  soldier’s  duty.  Bear 
in  mind  that  righteousness  is  solid  and 
stable  as  a  mountain,  death  lighter  than 
the  feather  of  a  stork.  Never  suffer  eter- 
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nal  dishonor  to  rest  on  your  name  be¬ 
cause  you  have  proved  unfaithful  to  your 
heart. 

[ARTICLE  11.] 

•'A  soldier  should  pay  strict  attention 
to  proper  etiquette  of  deportment.  There 
are  different  ranks  among  you,  from  a 
private  to  a  field-marshal,  and  even  In 
the  same  rank  there  Is  a  difference  of 
seniority.  A  Junior  officer  should  obey 
his  senior,  a  subordinate  should  receive 
the  orders  of  his  superior,  as  WE  OUR¬ 
SELF  laid  OUR  command  upon  you. 
Even  If  you  do  not  belong  to  his  com¬ 
mand,  you  should  pay  your  entire  respect 
to  any  officer  of  rank  superior  to  your 
own.  And  the  superior  officer  should  not 
be  overbearing  to  his  subordinate.  Except 
when  It  Is  necessary  to  uphold  his  dignity, 
a  superior  officer  should  behave  conde¬ 
scendingly  and  should  make  a  point  of  be¬ 
ing  benevolent  to  his  subordinates.  Thus 
being  united  and  harmonized,  you  should 
all  strive  together  In  the  service  of  your 
sovereign  If  a  soldier  be  negligent  In 
his  deportment,  If  he  be  disobedient  to 
his  superior,  if  he  be  cruel  to  his  subordi¬ 
nate,  If  he  break  in  any  way  the  harmony 
of  the  army,  he  Is  not  only  the  enemy  of 
the  army,  but  he  commits  an  unpardon¬ 
able  crime  toward  his  country. 

[ARTICLE  III.] 

"A  soldier  should  esteem  bravery  above 
all  things.  Bravery  has  been  honored 
from  olden  times  In  this  country.  How 
can  a  Japanese  be  without  this  virtue?  A 
soldier  can  by  no  means  forget  this  virtue 
for  a  moment  when  his  duty  calls  him  to 
go  to  war  and  fight  an  enemy.  But  mind, 
there  is  true  bravery,  and  false.  Reck¬ 
lessness  and  rashness  cannot  be  called 
bravery.  A  soldier  should  try  to  under¬ 
stand  what  is  right,  train  his  nerves, 
weigh  every  step  thoroughly.  It  is  true 
bravery  for  him  to  be  true  to  his  duty, 
never  to  despise  a  weak  enemy  or  fear  a 
strong  one.  One  who  esteems  true  brav¬ 
ery  should  be  gentle  and  kind  when 
brought  Into  contact  with  others,  should 
always  try  to  win  their  affection  and  re¬ 
spect.  Remember,  If  you  show  yourselves 
ferocious  and  warlike,  without  provoca¬ 
tion,  others  will  hate  you,  as  If  you  were 
a  pack  of  wolves. 

[ARTICLE  IV.] 

"A  soldier  should  also  esteem  faithful¬ 
ness  and  righteousness.  It  Is  the  duty  of 
all  men  of  all  classes  to  be  faithful  and 
righteous,  but  a  soldier  cannot  stay  In  the 
army  even  a  day  without  these  virtues. 
What  Is  faithfulness?  To  be  true  to  your 
word.  What  is  righteousness?  To  do 
your  duty.  To  be  faithful  and  righteous, 
therefore,  you  must  always  consider  care¬ 


fully  at  the  very  first  (moment  of  an  un¬ 
dertaking)  whether  your  object  is  a  pos¬ 
sible  and  legitimate  one  or  not.  If  you 
should  rashly  give  your  consent  to  a 
doubtful  affair  you  would  be  bound  by 
your  word  and  might  find  yourself  In 
terrible  embarrassment,  desiring  to  be 
faithful  and  finding  the  matter  not  right¬ 
eous.  Then  you  would  repent  In  vain. 
Therefore,  weigh,  consider  well,  whether 
the  thing  be  of  Justice  or  not,  and  If  you 
see  that  you  cannot  keep  your  word  by 
acting  thoroughly  up  to  it,  it  Is  better  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  business. 
There  is  many  an  example  of  a  great  man 
who  has  incurred  calamity,  ruined  his 
name,  and  dishonored  his  memory  to  all 
posterity,  by  trying  to  be  faithful  to  a 
promise  given  without  due  consideration 
of  right  and  wrong.  You  should  be 
warned  by  these  examples. 

[ARTICLE  V.] 

“A  soldier  should  value  simplicity  of 
life.  If  you  be  not  content  to  lead  sim¬ 
ple,  frugal  lives,  you  will  become  flippant 
weaklings,  your  tendency  to  extravagance 
will  quickly  Increase,  you  will  be  tempted 
with  filthy  desires.  Then  your  nobility 
and  your  gallantry  will  be  blown  to  the 
winds  and  all  will  avoid  you.  Would  It 
not  be  a  pity  thus  to  incur  unhappiness 
for  a  lifetime?  If  this  disease  of  extrava¬ 
gance  and  luxury  were  once  sown.  It 
would  spread  like  an  epidemic.  The  spirit 
of  the  Samurai,  the  soul  of  knighthood, 
would  be  quenched.  In  fear  of  this  WE 
instituted  penalties  of  deprivation  of  rank 
and  gave  you  the  warning.  But  WE  are 
still  in  fear  that  this  disease  may  spring 
up.  WE  hereby  warn  you  again.  Never 
forget  OUR  wt.rnlng,  you  soldiers! 

“MUTSU  Hito.” 

We  cannot  better  close  this  attempt 
at  an  appreciation  of  a  very  exalted 
character  than  by  quoting  two  little 
poems  written  by  the  Emperor  in  1904. 
The  first  is  the  cry  of  his  own  heart 
when  he  saw  that  war  was  Inevitable, 
the  second  an  appeal  to  the  Samurai 
spirit  in  his  beloved  soldiers. 

“We  have  tried  to  be  sincere  in  word  and 
deed. 

And  have  exhausted  every  means  to  state 
A  plain  and  truthful  case;  but  all  in  vain. 
Now  may  the  God  who  sees  the  hearts  of 
men 

Approve  of  what  we  do!” 

“The  foe  that  strikes  thee,  for  thy  coun¬ 
try’s  sake 

Strike  him  with  all  thy  might,  but  while 
thou  strlk’st. 

Forget  not  still  to  love  him.” 
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Genesis  of  Italian  Unity. 

By  SIR  ROWLAND  BLENNERHASSETT. 

(From  the  National  Review.) 


INCE  the  close  of  the  Thirty 
Years  War  by  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  three  great  men 
of  action  have  appeared  on 
the  stage  of  human  history — ^Warren 
Hastings,  Frederick  the  Great  and  Na¬ 
poleon.  The  foreign  policy  of  England 
is  at  the  present  moment  largely 
shaped  by  the  work  of  Warren  Hast¬ 
ings.  Frederick  was  the  real  founder 
of  the  existing  German  Empire,  and 
bis  genius  directs  its  policy  to  liiis 
hour.  The  writings  of  Ritter  von  Ar- 
neth  and  the  Due  de  Broglie  show  the 
closeness  with  which  Bismarck  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  policy  of  the  great  king, 
and  when  the  present  Kaiser  used  the 
words  “Unsere  Zukunft  liegt  auf  dem 
Wasser,”  be  was  speaking  in  the  spirit 
of  Frederick,  who  first  put  into  the 
German  mind  the  idea,  now  all  power¬ 
ful,  that  English  supremacy  at  sea 
should  be  overthrown.  Napoleon  did 
not  originate  many  of  tne  French  ad¬ 
ministrative  reforms  with  which  be  is 
credited,  and  some  of  the  chief  provi¬ 
sions  of  tne  code  of  laws  associated 
with  bis  name  were,  in  their  main  prin. 
ciples,  elaborated  before  he  became 
First  Consul.  Little  trace  is  now  left 
of  the  predominating  power  which 
he  once  exercised  over  Germany.  The 
great  abiding  result  of  bis  career  is 
the  unity  of  Italy  and  the  change 
which  must  ultimately  come  over 
Roman  Catholicism  and  the  life  of 
Europe  in  consequence  of  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope. 


After  the  establishment  of  the 
French  Empire  Napoleon  went  to 
Milan  in  May,  1805,  and  on  the  26th  of 
that  month  his  coronation  as  King  of 
Italy  took  place  in  the  splendid  cathe¬ 
dral,  whose  choir  had  resounded  for 
five  years  before  with  a  Te  Deum 
sung  in  thanksgiving  for  his  victory 
of  Marengo.  On  that  day  a  new  chap¬ 
ter  was  opened  in  the  history  of  Italy. 
The  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  country, 
which  bad  been  the  dream  of  poets 
and  the  desire  of  patriots,  began  no 
assume  definite  shape.  In  every  city, 
town,  village  and  hamlet  in  the  -  en- 
insula  men  looked  up  with  pride  to 
uie  career  of  him  who  will  remain  'or- 
ever  one  of  the  glories  of  their  ra  e. 
Long  after  he  bad  passed  away  at  St. 
Helena  Italians  who  had  served  in  his 
regiments  showed  their  wounds  and 
told  with  advantages  the  deeds  they 
had  done  under  his  command.  Nea¬ 
politans,  Tuscans  and  Lombards  had 
now  a  glorious  and  overmastering  tra- 
uiiion  in  common,  and  the  idea  of  a 
imited  country  took  ineradicable  hold 
on  the  mind  of  tne  people. 

Many  plans  were  thought  out  for  i‘.s 
realization.  The  old  municipal  life  of 
the  country  and  the  existence  of  states 
with  characteristic  histories  pointed  in 
the  direction  of  federation.  The  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  was  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope.  A  federation 
would  Involve  the  renunciation  of  a 
portion  of  .sovereignty  by  each  of  the 
individual  states  in  the  system,  and 
any  sjch  concession  was  Impossible 
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for  the  Pope.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff 
could  not  possibly  consent  to  any  lim¬ 
itations  of  bis  prerogatives  as  a  tem¬ 
poral  ruler.  He  could  not  share  his 
responsibility  with  any  other  person. 
The  unity  of  Italy  therefore  involved 
the  destruction  of  his  temporal  power. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  States 
of  the  Church  had  a  government  des¬ 
potic  in  principle  and  anarchical  in 
reality.  The  Popes  were  almost  always 
old  men,  and  from  the  Reformation  to 
the  Revolution  their  average  reigns 
lasted  only  a  few  years.  Each  Pontiff 
had  specially  trusted  cardinals  and 
favorites,  and  during  his  reign  was 
careful  to  enrich  his  family  and 
friends,  often  by  questionable  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  means.  Those  cardinals  and 
prelates  who  were  not  in  his  confi¬ 
dence  had  no  interest  in  weakening  bis 
powers,  because  they  all  hoped,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  sooner  or  later  to  profit 
by  unlimited  papal  prerogative.  A 
parsimonious  Pope  would,  indeed, 
have  been  very  unpopular  because  of 
the  precedents  he  might  create.  The 
Popes  of  the  eighteenth  century  were, 
generally  speaking,  personally  insig¬ 
nificant.  Benedict  XIV.  alone  rose 
somewhat  above  mediocrity.  They 
shared  the  ideas,  prejudices  and  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  They  had  been  brought  up  in 
seminaries,  their  education  was  of  the 
narrowest  description,  and  when,  at  an 
advanced  age,  they  reached  the  papal 
throne,  they  had  neither  the  courage 
nor  the  insight  sufficient  to  reform  the 
methods  of  government. 

The  Pope  had  two  chief  ministers, 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Camer- 
lengo.  The  former  held  his  office  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  pontiff,  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Consulta  (a  council  of 
state).  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
head  of  the  military,  naval  and  police 
forces.  He  also  conducted  negotiations 
with  foreign  powers.  The  Camerlengo 
held  office  for  life.  While  the  Pope 
lived  he  had  authority  over  the  judi¬ 
cial  system  and  finances,  and  he 
carried  on  the  government  during  the 
frequent  interregna  between  the  death 


of  the  Pontiff  and  the  election  of  his 
successor.  In  order  that  the  cardinals 
should  have  some  show  of  power  they 
were  attached  to  various  congregations 
which  iiad  to  deal  with  affairs  of 
Church  and  State.  As  far  as  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  States  of  the 
Church  was  concerned,  the  three  im¬ 
portant  congregations  were  the  Con¬ 
sulta,  the  Buon  Govemo  and  the  Eco¬ 
nomica. 

The  Consulta  consisted  of  five  or  six 
cardinals  and  several  prelates,  and 
practically  controlled  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  bis  capacity  of 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  It  dealt  with 
questions  of  police,  appointed  govern¬ 
ors  of  provinces  and  towns,  and  made 
regulations  as  regards  hygiene  and 
poor  relief.  It  had  no  power  over  the 
city,  which  was  under  a  prelate  called 
the  Governor  of  Rome,  nominally  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  in 
reality  only  responsible  to  the  Pope. 

The  Buon  Govemo  was  created  in 
order  to  control  the  administration  of 
the  Communes,  and  to  protect  officials 
and  private  people  from  the  abuses  of 
the  power  of  the  Consulta. 

The  Economica  was  presided  over 
by  the  Camerlengo,  and  was  not  under 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
It  was  a  council  to  revise  the  decisions 
of  the  Buon  Govemo,  and  was  thus, 
virtually,  another  Ministry  of  the  In¬ 
terior. 

This  method  of  reciprocal  control 
produced  chaos  in  the  administration. 
Files  were  carried  from  office  to  of¬ 
fice  for  several  months,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  budget  of  a  commune  was 
often  approved  long  after  the  expense 
had  been  incurred  and  the  receipt  pre¬ 
sented.  The  criminal  law  was  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  Owing  to  the 
facility  for  appeals,  punishment  for 
murder  became  most  uncertain,  and 
consequently  life  was  extremely  un¬ 
safe.  During  the  pontificate  of  Clem¬ 
ent  XIII.,  which  lasted  eleven  years,  the 
estimated  number  of  murders  in 
Rome  was  10,000.  During  the  two 
years  preceding  that  In  which  the  re¬ 
form  of  the  criminal  law  was  intro- 
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duced  by  the  French,  there  were  more 
than  700  murders  in  the  city.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  after,  when  swift 
punishment  followed  crime,  there 
were  only  four.  This  illustration  of 
the  salutary  effect  of  efficient  crim¬ 
inal  proceedings  deserves  consideration 
at  the  present  time  when  we  are  ap¬ 
parently  about  to  set  up  in  England 
a  system  of  criminal  appeal.  The 
whole  government  of  the  States  of  the 
Church  had  the  effect  of  weakening 
the  idea  of  public  duty,  and  Its  perni¬ 
cious  influence  on  the  character  of  the 
people  of  central  Italy  may  be  ob¬ 
served  to  this  day. 

On  a  bright  June  morning  in  1810 
the  papal  flag  was  lowered  on  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  replaced  by 
the  colors  which  had  received  their 
fiery  consecration  on  the  field  of 
Jemappes.  Later  in  the  day  a  procla¬ 
mation  was  issued  incorporating  the 
remnant  of  papal  territory  in  the 
French  Empire.  Napoleon  was  forced 
to  take  this  step  in  consequence  of  his 
war  with  England.  He  was  in  1809  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  master  of  the 
whole  of  Italy,  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  papal  territory  to  the  west 
of  the  Apennines.  It  was  impossible 
for  him  to  allow  this  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  a  sovereign  whose  character 
as  Pope-King  exciuded  any  half  sub¬ 
mission.  The  conflict  with  England 
governed  the  situation.  Nelson  had 
secured  for  his  country  the  undis¬ 
puted  sovereignty  of  the  sea. 

Napoleon’s  answer  to  Trafalgar  was 
the  decree  of  Berlin  and  the  Blocus 
Contihental.  The  Blocus  Continental 
involved  the  occupation  of  Civita  Vec- 
chia,  for  it  would  have  been  idle  to 
close  the  ports  of  the  North  Sea  and 
the  Atlantic  to  British  goods  and  to 
allow  any  port  on  the  Mediterranean, 
however  insignificant,  to  remain  open. 
Pius  VII.  could  not  take  the  word  of 
command  from  Napoleon,  and  Napoleon 
had  no  alternative  but  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  papal  territory,  even  if  he 
had  no  desire  to  rule  In  the  city  of  the 
Caesars. 

With  the  French  occupation  of  Rome 


Murat  became  a  prominent  figure  in 
Italian  history.  His  agent,  Salicetti, 
took  a  most  active  part  in  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Papal  States.  It  was 
he  who  arranged  for  the  nocturnal  at¬ 
tack  on  the  Quirinal  and  the  arrest  of 
Pius  vn.  by  Radet.  He  is,  however, 
less  important  in  Italian  history  than 
Maghella,  Murat’s  Minister  of  Police. 
The  influence  of  Maghella  on  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  Italy  has  been  most  far-reach¬ 
ing.  No  one  worked  more  assiduously, 
more  unscrupulously,  or  more  intel¬ 
ligently  for  the  Italian  cause.  His 
memory  has  faded,  and  even  in  Italy 
his  name  is  scarcely  known.  M.  Made- 
lin,  however,  whose  recent  book.  La 
Rome  de  Napoleon,  places  him  in  the 
very  first  rank  of  living  historians,  is 
perfectly  right  in  saying  that  the 
cause  of  Italian  unity,  with  its  Maz- 
zinis,  its  Peliicos,  its  Cavours,  its 
D’Azeglios,  its  Garibaldis,  its  martyrs, 
its  heroes,  its  organizers  and  its  sol¬ 
diers,  brought  within  the  region  of 
practical  politics  by  Napoleon,  owes 
its  triumph  in  its  present  state  largely 
to  the  untiring  and  steady  work  of 
Maghella. 

The  Intrigues  of  Murat  to  win  for 
himself  the  crown  of  Italy  began  in 
the  autumn  of  1808,  and  from  that  time 
until  the  spring  of  1814  Salicetti,  Ma- 
gbella,  Zuccari  and  other  agents  never 
ceased  conspiring,  negotiating,  mur¬ 
dering.  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
Maghella  is  responsible  for  the  mys¬ 
terious  death  of  Salicetti,  when  he  be¬ 
came  troublesome,  and  Zuccari  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  been  able  to  explain 
the  sudden  and  total  disappearance  of 
the  priest,  Battaglia,  who  knew  more 
about  Neapolitan  intrigues  than  was 
convenient,  for  he  negotiated  between 
the  partisans  of  Murat,  the  secret  so¬ 
cieties  and  the  various  forces  of  dis¬ 
order. 

In  the  last  days  of  1813  Murat,  under 
pretence  of  moving  north  against  the 
Austrians,  succeeded  in  getting  a 
large  force  into  Rome.  At  the  same 
time  an  elegant  French  gentleman  ap¬ 
peared  in  that  city.  His  name  was 
Paul  de  Quelen,  Comte  de  la  Vauguyon. 
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He  bad  a  doubtiul  past  and  ^ivas  not 
troubled  with  scruples.  This  renegade 
Frenchman  was  cbosen  by  Murat  to 
give  me  final  blow  to  tbe  French  do¬ 
minion  in  Rome.  On  January  18,  1814, 
Magbella  invited  Miollis,  the  French 
commandant,  to  dine  and  sleep  at  the 
Palazzo  Dorla.  During  that  night  the 
French  posts,  except  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  were  seized.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  Rome  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Nea¬ 
politans,  and  Paul  de  Quelen,  Comte 
de  la  Vauguyon,  took  up  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  tbe  Pontifical  State  in  the 
name  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
two  Sicilies.  TJie  French  civilians  left 
the  oily  and  Miollis  shut  himself  up  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  pest 
he  held  till  March  Iv.  The  flag  of 
King  Joachim  Murat  was  then  hoisted 
on  the  castle,  and  he  remained  master 
of  the  eternal  city  for  six  weeks.  At 
the  eud  of  March  Napoleon  fell,  t‘’.e 
era  of  the  restorations  began,  and  Pius 
VII.  returned  to  Rome,  where  lie  was 
received  with  extraordinary  rejoicing. 

When  Murat  acquired  possession  of 
the  Papal  States  in  1814  he  entrusted 
Maghella  with  their  government.  It 
was  L.*en  that  Magbella  reorganized 
the  Carbonari  In  the  Interests  of  na¬ 
tional  Independence.  The  members 
of  this  secret  society  agreed  to  obey 
without  question  the  commands  of  In¬ 
visible  superiors.  Many  aristocrats 
and  military  men  and  several  priesr.s 
were  enrolled.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  after  tue  restoration  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons  that  the  Carbonari  became  really 
active.  The  revolutionary  troubles  of 
1820  revealed  their  power.  When 
the  Revolution  collapsed  many  of  tbe 
Carbonari  leaders  went  to  France  and 
there  formed  centres  of  agitation.  They 
fostered  the  sympathy  for  the  Italian 
cause  felt  by  revolutionists  in  FYance 
uurlng  the  last  years  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  the  monarchy  of  Louis  Pb.lllpp  ■, 
and  the  redgn  of  Napoleon  III. 

The  movement  for  the  unity  of  Italy 
became  really  formidable  about  1830. 
In  that  year  another  mysterious  as¬ 
sociation  in  Its  aid  was  formed  by 
Giuseppe  Mazzini.  He  was  dissatisfied 


with  the  organization  of  tbe  Carbonari. 
Its  members  had  to  contribute  five 
francs  a  month  to  its  treasury,  besides 
paying  an  entrance  fee  of  twenty 
francs.  He  founded  a  much  simpler 
society,  called  the  Giovani  Italia,  to 
which  the  subscription  was  only  fifty 
centimes  a  month,  and  which  was  di¬ 
rected  by  a  central  committee  with 
himself  as  its  head.  There  were  only 
two  grades,  tbe  initiated  and  the  initi. 
ators.  An  oath  was  required,  promis¬ 
ing  to  promote  by  every  means  an  in¬ 
dependent  republic  in  Italy,  to  obey  all 
instructions  given  by  those  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  society,  and  to  keep  forever 
inviolate  all  its  secrets.  This  society 
worked  steadily  toward  the  revolution 
of  1848.  When  that  movement  failed 
it  did  not  relax  its  energies.  One  of 
its  members  was  Count  Fence  Orsini, 
who  Joined  it  in  1843,  and  whose  at¬ 
tempt  on  tbe  life  of  Napoleon  HI  in 
1858  drove  that  sovereign,  as  Is  well 
known,  to  take  up  the  Italiau  cause, 
and  led  to  the  war  of  1869.  The  con¬ 
spirators  and  the  secret  societies  could 
not,  however,  by  themselves  .achieve 
.-e  unitj-  of  Italy. 

In  the  northwest  corner  of  that  coun¬ 
try  there  was  a  little  state  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps  ruled  by  the  most  ancient 
of  Italian  dynasties.  This  was  Pied¬ 
mont,  which,  though  after  the  Resto^a 
tion  of  1815  governed  in  the  darkest 
spirit  of  reaction,  possessed,  neverthe¬ 
less,  the  Inestimable  treasure  of  a 
sound  administration  and  a  national 
army.  The  country  was  Inhabited  by 
a  race  Imbued  with  the  military  spiii*’, 
which,  as  Trelt^chko  ?ay3.  ts  the  basis 
of  all  civic  virtue.  It  produced  the 
man  who  was  destined  to  realize  the 
hopes  of  so  many  great  Italians  fron 
Dante  to  Giobertl  and  unite  Italy 
under  one  crown.  The  career  of  Ca- 
vour  la  so  well  known  that  it  Is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  notice  it  at  length. 
He  combined  the  various  forces— Con¬ 
servative,  Radical  and  Revolutionary — 
in  Italy  and  directed  them  to  a  practi¬ 
cal  end.  He  won  for  his  country  tli3 
assistance  of  France  and  England,  and 
no  one  aided  him  more  efficiently  in 
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bis  work  than  Sir  James  Hudson,  wliv") 
was  sent  by  Lord  Palmereton  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  cause  of  Italian  freedom  and 
whose  great  activity  in  Italy  was  di¬ 
rected  by  that  sagacious  statesman. 
Cavour  lived  to  see  the  opening  of  the 
first  Parliament  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy.  His  work  was  not  quite  com¬ 
pleted.  since  at  the  time  of  his  death 
Rome  wms  separate  from  the  nation 
and  Venice  remained  under  Austrian 
rule.  But  he  saw  at  least  the  Promised 
Land. 

The  life  of  Italy  for  the  last  thirty 
years  has  been  difficult  in  tlie  extrenie. 
The  formation  of  the  kingdom,  owing 
to  uncontrollable  circumstances,  wms 
undoubtedly  too  rapid.  The  Southefii 
Italians  w'ere  not  prepared  for  ‘he  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  freedom  The  the 
Piedmontese.  The  government  of  the 
old  Kingdom  of  Naples  espeeiall.  , 
which  used  both  religion  and  brigand¬ 
age  as  instruments  ef  administratio  i. 
ruined  the  character  of  its  subjects, 
and  in  that  part  of  the  peninsula,  m 
the  words  of  Carlyle,  “the  symtols  of 
the  holiest  became  the  gambling  dict 
of  the  basest.” 

There  have  been  signs  in  receoi 
years  which  have  discouraged  many 
who  honored  the  traditions  of  Italy, 
loved  her  literature  and  looked  forward 
to  a  time  when  she  would  be  an  eman¬ 
cipating  force  in  southeastern  Europe. 
Some  trembled  for  the  stability  of  the 
kingdom.  Men  like  my  departed 
friend.  Dr.  Kraus,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  past  and  present  condition  of  the 
country  was  almost  unrivalled,  con- 
teir.plated  with  consternation  the  grow¬ 
ing  disorganization  in  administration, 
the  spread  of  revolutionary  forces  and 
the  increasing  strength  of  disiitiegrat- 
ing  materialism.  These  threatened  the 
overthrow  of  all  the  institutions  of  the 
country — of  tue  Papacy  as  w'ell  as  of 
the  monarchy — and  pointed  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  number  of  small  republics, 
anti-clerieal  and  even  anti-Christian, 
bound  together  by  a  loose  federal  tie 
affording  no  real  protection  from  for¬ 
eign  aggression. 

This  dangerous  condition  has  not  yet 


passed  away,  but  if  it  be  true  that  oc¬ 
casion  makes  the  man,  we  may  hope 
that  a  statesman  will  soon  arise  who 
will  grapple  with  the  situation.  The 
administration  of  justice  calls  loudly 
for  reform.  The  question  of  housing 
the  working  classses  in  Rome  presses 
tor  solution,  but  a  reform  of  the  rail¬ 
way  system  would  pei-haps  be  most  far- 
reaching  in  iis  consequences.  The 
reports  of  the  agents  of  foreign  powers 
show  that  the  abandonment  of  culti¬ 
vation  in  the  south  of  Italy  is  not  only 
uue  to  taxation  which,  owing  to  unsat¬ 
isfactory  fiscal  arra-^gements,  presses 
heavily  on  the  poorest  classes  of  t!.e 
people,  but  chiefly  to  deficient  means 
of  communication.  Signor  Maggicruo 
Ferraiis,  the  greatest  Italian  authority 
on  this  subject,  estimates  that  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  £40,000,000  sterling  must 
be  made  on  rolling  stock,  alteration 
of  stations  and  extension  of  lines  in 
order  to  make  the  railway  system  or 
Italy  adequate  to  the  requirements  of 
the  kingdom. 

There  are  many  signs  of  an  immi¬ 
nent  change  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
Italy.  She  was  driven  into  her  present 
position  by  England  .and  France.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire  slie  be¬ 
came  suspicious  of  the  latter  country, 
where  the  clerical  party  were  eneniics 
of  Italian  unity  because  they  desired 
the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope;  and  other  Frenchmen,  who 
could  not  be  called  clericals,  looked 
askance  at  Italy  ns  a  rising  power  in 
the  Mediterrarean.  England  had 
abandoned  for  a  time  her  natural  place 
in  Europe,  and  could  not  be  counted 
on  as  a  support.  Austria  stood  on  the 
northern  frontier,  cold  and  even  hos¬ 
tile.  But  the  conquest  of  Tunis  by 
France  drove  Italy  into  the  anns  of 
rliat  neighbor.  She  made  overtures  of 
frienuship  to  the  Government  of  Vi¬ 
enna,  and  in  October,  1881,  the  King 
of  Italy  paid  a  formal  visit  to  tlie  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria. 

Aialy  was  gradually  drawn  under  the 
influence  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  in 
1883  entered  into  the  alliance  with 
Austria  and  Germany,  known  as  tho 
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Tripliee.  This  has  been  a  heavy  strain 
upon  her  resources,  and  she  has  learned 
within  the  past  few  days  that  to  be  a 
ioyai  member  of  the  Tripie  Aliiance 
means  taking  the  word  of  command 
from  Beriin.  It  is  time  that  she  shouid 
reconsider  her  position.  She  has  noth¬ 
ing  now  to  fear  from  France,  where 
few  people  beyond  the  readers  of  and 
contributors  to  “La  Croix”  believe,  or 
pretend  to  believe,  in  the  possibility 
of  restoring  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope.  Tliat  is  as  much  a  thing  of  the 
past  as  the  sovereignty  of  the  old 
Prince  Bishops  of  the  Rhine.  In  Rome 
itself  this  is  being  understood  and  al¬ 
though  no  Pope  will  renounce  the  tern- 
poral  power,  and  though  pontiffs  may 
from  time  to  time  make  a  formal  pro¬ 
test  against  its  loss,  the  protest  will 
be  really  as  idle  as  that  made  by  Car¬ 
dinal  Consalvi  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  reference  to  certain  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in 
It  will  be  quite  as  meaningless 
as  the  claims  of  the  English  Kings  to 
the  crown  of  France,  kept  up  from  the 
days  of  Aglncourt  to  the  ev»‘  of  Tra¬ 
falgar. 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an 
Italian  entente  with  Fiiuee  may  lie 
almost  entV  e'y  r  m  jved.  T'm*  new  .tad 
national  foreign  policy  of  England  will 
make  that  comparatively  easy.  Same 
five  or  six  years  have  now  passed 
since,  in  the  pages  of  this  “Review,” 
that  English  national  policy,  now  gen¬ 
erally  accepted,  was  advocated.  The 
keystone  of  that  policy  in  the  East 
was  the  alliance  with  Japan,  in  the 
West  the  entente  cordiale  with  France, 
to  be  supplemented  by  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  arrangment  with  Russia;  and  the 


grouping  of  these  powers  together  with 
Italy  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  among  them  those  of  the  Slavs 
of  Austria  as  represented  bs’  the  Bo¬ 
hemian  people.  This  policy,  accepted 
in  its  main  lines,  is  now  well  within 
the  region  of  immediate  practical 
politics. 

Meanwhile,  every  symptom  points  at 
no  distant  date,  to  serious  disturbance 
and  war  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The 
recent  speech  of  Lord  Fitzmaurice  in¬ 
dicates  that  England  is  taking  her 
proper  place  in  that  region  as  the 
champion  of  civilization,  and  this  will 
bring  her  into  closer  contact  with 
Italy.  Italian  statesmen  will  then  be 
able  to  strike  off  the  fetters  that  bind 
their  country  to  the  cause  of  reaction. 
They  may  then  fairly  ask  that  France, 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  should  give 
them  substantial  guarantees  against 
German  designs  in  Tripoli,  an.l  for  the 
furtherance  of  Italian  interests  in  Al¬ 
bania  and  Macedonia. 

The  entrance  of  Italy  into  an  entente 
with  England,  France  and  Russia  will 
enable  her  also  to  make  use  of  her  re¬ 
sources  at  home  in  the  work  of  neces¬ 
sary  reform,  which  will  strengrhen  the 
kingdom  against  the  forces  of  revolu¬ 
tion.  Her  prospects,  however,  are 
largely  bound  up  with  the  policy  of 
this  country.  That  seems  now  definite, 
and  shows  that  England,  which  in  her 
time  broke  the  power  of  Spain,  beat 
down  the  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
overthrew  Napoleon,  will  not  turn  her 
back  on  her  glorious  and  characteristic 
history  and  look  on  with  indifference 
while  the  liberties  of  Europe  are 
crushed  under  the  iron  heel  of  a  Pi-us- 
sianized  Germany. 
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What  Tuppy  Did. 

By  A.  M.  t.  SHLRirr. 

(Prom  Idler.) 


nP  you  were  to  ask  Tuppy  Mal¬ 
colm  what  part  he  played  iu 
bringing  about  a  certain 
marriage,  he  would  probably 
not  understand  what  you  were  talking 
about,  for  Tuppy  was  hardly  out  of 
swaddling  clothes  at  the  beginning  of 
events. 

Liaura  Boyd  had  come  out  to  her 
sister,  and  because  she  was  young  and 
pretty,  practically  every  man  had 
fallen  on  bis  knees  before  her.  If  you 
were  curious-minded,  and  wanted  to 
know  how  many  girls  there  were  In 
Hong-Kong  at  the  time,  Hong-Kong 
matrons  would  have  added  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  together,  and  subtracted 
one.  So  when  Miss  Boyd,  with  her 
pink  cheeks,  so  reminiscent  of  Eng¬ 
land,  had  come  out,  she  cast  the  other 
three  completely  in  the  shade.  Every¬ 
body  knew  that  she  would  never  go 
home  single,  and  the  problem  as  to 
which  lucky  individual  she  would 
eventually  marry  became  one  of  local 
Interest  But  Laura  went  her  own  way 
for  two  years,  utterly  unmindful  that 
such  beings  as  would-be  husbands 
existed. 

Redman  had  seen  her  for  the  first 
time  at  the  last  service  in  the  Barracks 
chapel,  and  his  heart,  which  he  had 
brought  whole  from  England,  was 
hardly  so  whole  afterward.  She  had 
not  so  much  as  glanced  in  his  direc¬ 
tion,  but  he  began  to  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  he  should  meet  her. 

A  blazing  early  morning  saw  him 
tramping  with  his  men  along  the  Peak 
road,  and  a  blazing  noon  saw  him  re¬ 


turn.  He  had  been  perspiring  vio¬ 
lently,  and  was  covered  in  dust,  and 
did  not  appear  so  beautiful  as  some  of 
his  fair  relatives  believed  him  to  be. 
This  fact  troubled  him  not  at  all, 
until  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  the  cool  white-robed  figure  of 
Miss  Boyd.  He  blushed,  and  it  did 
not  add  to  his  beauty;  but  Miss  Boyd 
did  not  know  who  be  was,  so  his 
blushes  were  wasted. 

“As  I  was  coming  home,”  she  said 
that  evening,  in  hearing  of  her  brother- 
in-law  and  two  of  Redman’s  com¬ 
rades,  “I  met  the  hottest,  dustiest, 
and  grubbiest  of  men  with  the  Fusi¬ 
liers.  I  wondered  at  first  if  I  shouldn’t 
lend  him  my  parasol.” 

Redman’s  comrades  delightedly  re¬ 
peated  this  story  to  the  unfortunate 
hero  of  it,  and  he  wanted  to  die. 

A  fortnight  later  he  met  her;  he 
was  in  clean  tennis  flannels  at  the 
time.  After  that  he  took  care  that 
he  met  her  at  every  opportunity,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  month  he  would  have 
knelt  to  kiss  the  latchet  of  her  shoe. 
But  he  was  shy,  miserably  shy,  and 
poor,  miserably  poor.  After  twelve 
months’  adoration  he  was  no  richer, 
and  scarcely  less  shy;  then  Tuppy 
came  along.  At  the  time  of  Red¬ 
man’s  introduction  to  Miss  Boyd, 
Tuppy  was  two;  now  he  was  three, 
and  very  much  wiser. 

Children  naturally  loved  Laura, 
and  of  her  small  followers,  Tuppy, 
though  of  so  tender  an  age,  was  by  no 
means  slighted.  She  borrowed  him 
from  his  mother,  at  least  once  a  week. 
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to  escort  her  on  shopping  expeditions 
to  town,  and  very  often  she  put  him 
to  bed  when  his  giddy  young  mother 
was  anywhere  except  at  home.  Brave 
enough  in  the  daytime,  Tuppy  was 
a  veritable  coward  in  the  dark;  and 
Laura  would  sit  holding  his  hand  till 
he  went  to  sleep,  crooning  made-up 
songs  the  while,  the  copyright  of 
which  he  began  to  consider  exclusively 
his  own.  There  was  usually  a  refrain 
about  his  hair  which  pleased  him 
mightly,  though  it  said  little  for  the 
poetic  imagination  of  the  singer. 

“Oh,  Daddy  walked  in  the  garden, 

And  he  saw  old  Tuppy  there. 

And  he  said,  ‘Why,  Thippy,  funny  old 
Tuppy, 

What  have  you  done  to  your  hair?’  ” 

Mother,  nurse  and  Tuppy’s  pet  dog 
Jess  were  often  substituted  for  Daddy, 
and  when  Tuppy  was  old  enough  to 
poetize  for  himself  he  brought  in  a 
horse,  a  cat  and  a  few  stray  dogs.  So 
the  song  was  lengthened  by  one  stanza 
a  day,  and  took  the  singer  almost  half 
an  hour  to  sing  it. 

If  poor  Redman  had  only  known 
the  time  his  divinity  spent  over  young 
Tuppy  he  would  have  been  wild  with 
envy.  He  would  have  given  much  to 
be  able  to  tell  her  what  he  wished, 
and  he  would  have  liked  to  discover 
a  gold  mine;  but  neither  opportunity 
came  his  way.  All  during  the  trying 
summer  months  she  stayed  on,  look¬ 
ing  as  cool  as  ever,  and  Tuppy  stayed 
on,  too,  because  his  father  and  mother 
were  too  poor  to  spend  a  summer 
away  from  home.  Redman  was  not 
sorry  about  Laura  staying,  although 
in  the  heat  of  the  evening,  when  the 
mosquitoes  were  troublesome,  he  was 
sorry  for  her.  With  winter  came  the 
news  that  Redman,  with  others,  was 
going  to  winter  at  Peking,  and  nobody 
knew  what  after.  Redman  felt  stunned. 
Peking  was  as  distant  as  Peru,  so  far 
as  Laura  was  concerned,  and  she  might 
leave  Hong-Kong  before  he  returned. 

It  had  been  a  glorious  year  for  him; 
he  had  met  her  quite  five  times  a  week, 
and  each  time  be  had  gone  homeward 
with  his  head  in  a  whirl.  Well,  sum¬ 
mer  days  were  over,  and  in  a  fortnight 


he  was  going.  What  he  should  do  in 
those  fourteen  days  was  a  question 
which  vexed  his  soul.  In  the  glare  of 
the  morning  he  decided  he  could  tell 
her  certain  things  only  by  the  light  of 
the  moon;  at  night  he  determined  men 
were  more  sensible  in  the  morning 
when  they  asked  women  to  marry 
them.  He  believed  she  would  risk 
poverty — so  there  was  no  other  ob¬ 
stacle  except  his  own  shyness  in  the 
way. 

“I’ll  do  it  to-day,”  he  bravely  said 
at  7  A.  M.;  at  7  P.  M.  a  miserable 
man  bemoaned  another  day  lost  Could 
he  don  overcoat  and  gloves  and  in 
methodical  manner  walk  to  her  home, 
ask  the  boy  if  he  could  see  Miss  Boyd, 
then  suddenly  demand  her  for  his  wife, 
in  her  sister’s  methodical  bamboo-fur¬ 
nished  drawing-room?  Impossible! 
There  ought  to  be  flowers  about  every¬ 
where;  a  conservatory,  he  thought,  or 
perhaps  a  lawn  hung  with  subdued 
Japanese  lanterns. 

A  thoughtful  club  committee  came  to 
his  aid  at  this  time,  and  he  felt  that 
things  were  well  with  him  when  he 
stood  in  his  room  reading  a  card  which 
told  of  a  ball  to  be  given  the  night  be¬ 
fore  he  was  leaving.  It  was  certainly 
cutting  it  rather  fine,  the  last  night, 
but  what  an  opportunity!  She  would 
be  there,  and  he  felt  warmly  toward 
the  club  committee  for  coming  to  his 
help. 

Perhaps  Laura,  cool  young  maiden 
as  she  was,  was  not  altogether  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  committee  either;  for  she 
had  spent  miserable  hours  alone  in  her 
room  when  the  news  of  bis  coming  de¬ 
parture  was  told  her. 

She  spent  days  and  parts  of  a  night 
in  preparing  a  frock,  the  intricacies  of 
which  delighted  her,  for  she  intended 
to  make  at  least  one  man  admire  her 
on  that  night.  It  was  finished  at  last, 
the  masterpiece,  and  she  laid  it  care¬ 
fully  away,  that  no  wrinkle  should  mar 
the  tulle  and  silk  she  had  labored  over. 

Tuppy’s  mother  came  into  the  room 
in  her  usual  impetuous  way. 

“Laura,  a  disaster  has  befallen  me.” 

•The  girl  looked  up  with  a  smile. 
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“Your  dining-room  ceiling  hasn’t 
come  down  again?” 

“Oh,  much  worse.  Tuppy’s  wretched 
nurse  actually  has  got  ill.  She  seemed 
really  bad,  poor  thing,  so  1  have  sent 
her  to  her  friends,  or  she  would  have 
had  to  go  to  the  hospital.  Dr.  Stanley 
said  something  about  bronchitis.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  asked 
Laura. 

“That’s  just  what  I  don't  know. 
Tuppy  is  such  a  fussy  child;  he  won  t 
sleep  alone.  I  shall  have  to  get  an 
ayah  while  I’m  looking  round  for  some¬ 
body  else.” 

“Will  he  have  one?” 

“Oh,  he  can’t  have  his  own  way 
in  everything.  He’s  wailing  now  over 
his  lost  nurse,  and  I  shouldn’t  wonder 
if  he  keeps  awake  all  night.  I  must 
have  an  ayah  before  to-morrow  night, 
for  I  intend  to  go  to  the  ball.” 

“I’ll  take  Tuppy  out  this  afternoon, 
Mrs.  Malcolm.  I  have  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do.” 

“Oh,  you  dear  thing!  'Then  the 
ayah  needn’t  come  till  to-morrow.” 

“Better  get  her  as  soon  as  you  can 
and  Tuppy  will  grow  accustomed  to  her 
by  to-morrow  night.” 

“It  will  teach  him  to  give  up  some 
of  his  silly  whims.  Well,  I’m  off  now. 
Be  round  by  three,  will  you,  please, 
and  thanks  ever  so  much.” 

Laura  looked  at  her  finery  again,  and 
gave  it  a  few  pats  before  starting  out 
for  ’Tuppy’s  walk. 

She  took  the  tearful  boy  into  her 
arms. 

“Poor  old  man!  Come  along,  and 
we’ll  see  all  our  dog  friends.” 

Tuppy  was  delighted,  for  he  was  a 
great  man  in  the  sunlight,  but  at  night¬ 
fall  he  became  restless.  Laura  put  him 
to  bed,  and  sat  by  his  side,  and  sang 
songs  enough  about  his  hair  to  please 
a  barber. 

Tuppy’s  mother  thought  Laura  had 
justly  earned  a  dinner,  and  when  it 
was  over,  Tuppy’s  mother  sat  at  the 
piano,  and  Tuppy’s  father  was  deep  in 
home  papers,  both  unmindful  of  the 
small  boy  upstairs.  Laura  stood  play¬ 
ing  an  accompaniment  to  the  piano 
with  her  fingers  on  the  window  panes 


in  the  verandah,  and  blissfully  remind¬ 
ing  herself  of  to-morrow  night.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  small  white-robed  figure  stood 
in  the  room;  he  was  trembling  with 
fear.  Passing  father  and  mother,  he 
went  to  Laura.  His  only  explanation 
was  a  dream  in  which  a  man  and  a 
tree  figured.  Even  his  parents  were 
moved  to  pity  at  his  fears,  and  Tuppy 
slept  in  his  mother’s  room  that  night. 

“"What  shall  you  do  if  he  gets  these 
terrors  to-morrow  night?”  Laura 
asked,  when  order  was  restored.  “A 
strange  ayah  won’t  be  able  to  soothe 
him.” 

“He’ll  get  used  to  her  by  that  time,” 
Tuppy’s  mother  replied.  “You  surely 
don’t  think  I  am  going  to  stay  at 
home?” 

“But  it  seems  so  dreadful  to  think 
of  his  being  alone  after  one  of  his 
/rights.  I  should  go  out  of  my  mind 
it  I  were  in  his  place.” 

In  the  morning  Laura  looked  out  of 
her  window  with  a  smile  for  the  new 
day.  "What  would  happen  before  to¬ 
morrow,  she  shyly  wondered  to  her¬ 
self.  He  and  she  had  arranged  every¬ 
thing  about  the  wonderful  ball.  He 
had  settled  with  whom  she  was  to 
dance,  and  she  had  made  little  demur. 
He  consoled  his  laggard  self  with  the 
thought  that  at  least  he  was  going  to 
do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 

Tuppy’s  new  nurse  was  installed.  A 
tall,  gaunt  Chinawoman  with  little 
sympathy  in  her  dark  face.  'Tuppy 
manfully  went  for  his  afternoon  walk 
with  her,  but  there  was  no  comrade¬ 
ship  between  them,  as  there  had  been 
between  him  and  his  old  nurse.  By 
tea  time  he  was  sobbing  for  his  mother. 

They  were  all  dining  together  that 
night  at  Tuppy’s  house.  Laura  in  her 
resplendent  frock,  with  extra  tender- 
itess  for  Tuppy,  came  up  to  see  him 
when  he  was  in  bed.  The  old  song  was 
sung,  and  Tuppy  was  momentarily 
happy. 

“You  stay  wiv’  me  to-night?”  he 
asked  wistfully. 

“Not  to-night,  Tuppy,  dear.  I’m 
going  to  a  lovely  ball.  You’ll  have 
A-ling,  and  she’ll  hold  your  hand  tight, 
and  stop  with  you  all  the  time.” 
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“Will  she?”  he  asked  hopefully,  look¬ 
ing  over  at  the  ayah.  “But  I  want 
you,”  he  added,  half  tearfully. 

“I’ll  come  to-morrow,  and  oh,  Tuppy, 
I’ll  bring  you  some  beautiful  pencils. 
You  know  those  dear  little  pink  and 
blue  ones  with  tassels.” 

Tuppy  was  appeased,  and  before  she 
went  downstairs  he  was  asleep.  Tup- 
py’s  father  and  mother  had  already 
gone,  an  event  duly  witnessed  by  Tup- 
py’s  nurse  from  the  window.  And  Tup- 
py’s  nurse  decided  she  would  have  a 
private  ball  to  herself.  She  first  satis¬ 
fied  herself  that  Tuppy  was  sleeping 
soundly,  and  then  she  disappeared. 

Laura  and  one  of  Tuppy’s  aunts  were 
still  below  waiting  for  their  chairs  to 
come.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Tuppy’s  man  and  tree  became  trouble¬ 
some  again,  and  he  rushed  downstairs 
as  quickly  as  his  trembling  feet  could 
carry  him. 

Laura  forgot  her  silk  and  tulle,  as 
she  took  the  poor  frightened  boy  in 
her  arms. 

“Where  is  A-ling?” 

He  didn’t  know.  When  he  woke 
there  was  nobody  in  the  room  and  the 
light  was  out. 

A-ling  was  rung  for,  but  she  could 
not  be  found.  Laura  turned  to  the 
others. 

“Go  on,”  she  said  quietly.  “I’ll  come 
by  and  by.” 

“Nonsense,  Laura!  How  can  you 
come  by  yourself?  And  you  must 
come,  you  know.  Tuppy  will  be  quite 
all  right  when  A-ling  is  found.” 

“I  shall  not  leave  this  poor  baby 
with  A-ling — not  for  a  hundred  balls.” 

“I  wonder  if  he’d  stay  with  the  boy?” 
suggested  Tuppy’s  aunt. 

Laura’s  eyes  brightened. 

“If  A-sam  comes  upstairs  and  holds 
your  hand  quite  close,  will  you  stop 
with  him?”  she  asked. 

But  Tuppy  had  heard  that  story. 

“You  told  me  A-llng  would  hold 
my  hand  tight,  and  she  didn’t — she 
didn’t,”  he  cried,  as  he  clung  to  her. 

“Go  on,  all  of  you,”  said  Laura.  “I 
am  going  to  stay  with  Tuppy.” 

“You  silly  child,”  said  Laura’s  sister. 


“don’t  you  know  to-night - ”  she 

ended  abruptly. 

“Oh,  go,  go,  all  of  you.  I  shall  stay 
with  Tuppy,  whatever  happens.” 

With  a  curious  feeling  in  her  throat, 
Laura  watched  them  go  without  her, 
then  she  carried  Tuppy  upstairs.  All 
sleep  seemed  to  have  gone  from  him. 
She  told  him  stories,  she  sung  him  his 
pet  rhymes,  and  finally  he  slept  con¬ 
tentedly  with  his  head  against  her 
arm. 

Miss  Boyd  might  have  proven  worthy 
of  anything  from  the  Victoria  Cross 
downward,  had  she  gone  on  in  this 
brilliant  manner,  but  when  she  had 
laid  the  boy  in  his  bed  she  put  her 
arms  on  the  rail  and  wept  tears  that 
washed  away  all  merit  for  self-sacri¬ 
fice. 

By  this  time  he  was  dancing  gaily 
with  other  women.  He  wouldn’t  care 
whether  she  was  there  or  not.  To¬ 
morrow  at  five  his  ship  sailed,  and  she 
and  he  would  never  meet  again. 

“Oh,  I’m  so  sorry,  Tuppy,  did  I 
wake  you  up,”  she  said,  full  of  repent¬ 
ance,  as  he  opened  his  eyes. 

“Sing  ’bout  'Puppy’s  hair,”  he  de¬ 
manded  half  asleep. 

So  the  old  song  was  gone  over  in  a 
very  quavering  voice.  The  refrain  was 
very  unmelodious,  but  the  listener  was 
too  sleepy  to  mind.  She  went  on,  how¬ 
ever,  verse  after  verse  of  the  tautolog¬ 
ical  song.  When  it  was  exhausted  she 
looked  at  the  clock  on  the  mantel  shelf; 
it  was  nearly  eleven. 

She  was  too  miserable  to  mind  the 
sound  of  a  step  in  the  hall,  but  she 
turned  her  head  as  the  nursery  door 
opened  softly.  A  man  was  standing 
there,  and  there  was  a  deal  of  gold 
finery  about  the  coat,  seemed  to  be 
her  only  impression  as  she  gazed 
stupidly  at  the  wearer.  He  stood  quite 
still  for  a  minute  looking  at  her 
steadily.  Then  he  came  over  and  drew 
her  to  him  in  very  much  the  same 
manner  as  she  usually  dealt  with 
Tuppy. 

“What  was  that  awful  wail  I  heard 
as  I  came  up?”  he  asked,  in  the  way 
people  have  of  asking  foolish  things 
in  supreme  moments. 
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“That  was  Tuppy’s  pet  song;  he  and 
I  invented  it,”  she  answered,  with  a 
glance  of  affection  at  the  sleeping  boy. 

“Good  old  Tuppy!  I  owe  him  every¬ 
thing.  I  believe  if  you  bad  come  to 
the  ball  1  shouldn’t  have  had  the 
courage  to  speak  at  all.  I  had  half- 
decided  to  leave  it  till  to-morrow 
morning.  I  waited  for  you — I  never 
danced  once,  darling — and  you  didn’t 
come.  Your  people  were  late  in  arriv¬ 


ing,  and  as  soon  as  I  heard  about  you 
I  rushed  away.  Everybody  knows  the 
truth  about  us,  I  think,  so  it’s  just  as 
well  you  said  yes.’’ 

“Everybody,  except  Tuppy,’’  she 
said,  as  she  glanced  fondly  at  the 
sleeping  boy,  “for  only  yesterday  I  half 
promised  to  marry  him.  I  shall  have 
to  break  my  promise  now,  and  his  faith 
in  women  will  be  shattered.’’ 


TOIL  DL  VIVRL. 


By  LEWIS  LUSK. 

(From  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine.) 


Dew-diamonds  the  woods  are  adorning: 
Hail!  bonny  red  face  of  the  morning! 
How  merry  to  hear  the  bold  chanticleer 
A-crying  his  wakening  warning! 

The  road  runs  awry  by  the  hostelry  door, 
But  straight  as  a  bowshot  it  crosses  the 
moor. 

Hurrah  for  the  heights  and  the  heather 
When  autumn  gives  glorious  weather. 

To  charge  and  upstride  the  ringing  hill¬ 
side. 

To  foot  it  in  friendship  together 


Away  from  the  sleepers  who  batten  below 

To  where  the  tall  grasses  and  heather- 
bells  grow. 

So  rise,  if  you  have  any  sorrow; 

Come  forth,  and  forgetfulness  borrow; 

The  moss  and  the  fern,  the  crag  and  the 
burn, 

Shall  conquer  the  thought  of  to-morrow: 

Come  springing,  come  singing  your  mer¬ 
riest  lay 

To  the  glittering  road  in  the  glittering 
day. 


A  Syndicated  Prince. — III. 
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By  BLRTRAND  W.  BABCOCK. 


VII. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  STUART  ALLIES 
ITSELF  WITH  COMMERCIALISM. 


RINCE!”  repeated  Stuart, 
In  a  dazed  fashion, 
“Prince!” 

“Aye,  Prince!” 

“It  is  a  poor  jest,”  said  Stuart,  smil¬ 
ing  pitifully. 

“It  is  no  Jestor’s  bauble  I  offer  you, 
but  respect.” 

“Respect  to  fallen  majesty?’  inquired 
Stuart  with  ghastly  satire  directed  at 
himself. 

“Respect  to  restored  majesty,”  said 
the  other  slowly. 

“Oh,  enough  of  this,”  said  Stuart, 
who  had  no  desire  for  company.  “You 
Lave  the  advantage  of  me  in  some  way. 
Who  are  you,  sir,  and  what  do  you 
want  with  me?” 

“My  name  is  Nelson  Northrup.  I  am 
a  guest — a  paying  guest — at  this  hotel. 
At  present  I  am  chiefly  known  as  a 
theatrical  manager,  though  I  contem¬ 
plate  handling  mightier  matters.  I  am 
called  the  Napoleon  of  Theatricals  and 
at  present  actually  control  that  profes¬ 
sion  in  America,  as  practically  every 
actor  or  actress  of  any  note  is  in  my 
syndicate.  I  propose  now  to  found  a 
new  syndicate  for  another  purpose — a 
syndicate,  in  fact,  in  which  practically 
the  entire  world  will  in  time  become 
unconsciously  Interested.” 

“And  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
me?”  inquired  Stuart. 

“Everything.” 

“Then  have  a  seat.” 

He  pushed  forward  a  chair,  and  glad 


of  the  excuse  sat  down  somewhat 
wearily  himself. 

“If  the  mere  repetition  of  an  empty 
title  please  you,”  said  Northrup  in¬ 
sidiously,  “how  would  the  title  in 
reality  and  its  estates  be  esteemed  by 
you?” 

Stuart  winced.  “I  cannot  allow  you 
to  talk  about  my — my  private  matters,” 
he  replied  with  a  touch  of  hauteur. 

“To  be  a  prince,”  continued  North¬ 
rup  unheeding,  “to  fulfill  your  father’s 
last  wish,  to  be  great  and  rich  and 
courted  of  men - ” 

Stuart  breathed  hard  and  closed  his 
eyes.  Northrup  paused  to  note  the 
effect. 

“With  the  title  and  estates  if  you  are 
merely  vain,  you  could  easily  become 
the  arbiter  of  fashion.  The  king  is 
old  and  fashion  tires  of  an  old  leader. 
Fashion  and  mold  the  outward  man  as 
you  choose,  rule  a  world  of  conquest 
women,  ordain  the  shade  or  shape  of 
the  world’s  necktie,  decree  the  length 
of  a  sleeve,  the  style  of  collar,  the 
color  of  the  coat - ” 

Arising,  Stuart  paced  the  room  with 
the  restless,  dragging  step  of  a  wound¬ 
ed  and  caged  animal.  His  feelings 
were  changing  from  weakness  to  a 
strange  elation,  and  then  back  again  to 
utter  hopelessness  and  helplessness. 

Still  the  other  insidious  voice. 

“Or,  if  you  are  mildly  intellectual, 
you  could  go  farther,  and  all  that  ac¬ 
complishing,  will  and  dominate  the 
culture  of  your  own  time.  Your  taste  in 
art  would  move  the  world  of  art.  At  a 
word  from  you  F’renchmen  would  work 
like  galley  slaves,  painting  landscapes 
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ideally  or  naturally,  as  suits  your  fancy. 
Dutchmen  would  look  for  the  lighting 
of  Rembrandt  and  Italians  seek  the  lost 
Madonnas  of  Raphael.  Or  did  you  in¬ 
cline  to  pictures,  in  which  model  shared 
with  artist  the  glory,  you  could  bring 
into  being  a  whole  school  of  figure 
painters.  Did  you  worship  the  ideal, 
women  would  dress  themselves  es- 
thetlcally  and  weirdly;  school  upon 
school  of  painters,  writers,  singers, 
poets,  actors  would  spring  into  being, 
all  in  pursuit  of  the  intangible  ideal.” 

“Master  of  fancy,”  cried  Stuart. 
“Stop!  You  dazzle  me.  What  is  it  you 
mean  ?” 

“And  then  did  you  change  all  your 
beliefs  for  the  sake  of  sweet  change 
herself,  or  thought  you  most  of  the 
realistic  type,  the  fashionable  world 
would  worship  at  the  shrine  of  deified 
filth.  The  child  in  its  rag,  the  pig  in 
its  stye,  the  harlot  in  her  vice  would 
become  subject  to  the  master  brushes 
of  your  contemporaries.” 

Stuart  burst  out:  “I  will  not  stand 
this  longer.  You  take  advantage  of  my 
condition.  What  the  devil  are  j'ou 
driving  at?” 

But  Northrop  had  not  finished.  He 
was  an  actor,  and  his  climax  was  yet 
to  come. 

“Or  were  you  of  sterner  stuff,  you 
could  mold  the  politics  of  your  time, 
the  games  at  which  the  nations  play, 
the  games  of  diplomacy,  the  Chinese 
puzzle,  how  much  Turkey’d  get  out  of 
the  East,  British  supremacy  in  Africa 
and  India — all  might  be  determined  by 
you — were  you  a  prince  of  England.” 

“I  realize  it.  I  know  it,”  ssdd  Stuart 
with  such  agitation  that  his  teeth  chat¬ 
tered.  In  a  condition  of  surrender  he 
sank  into  a  chair  opposite  the  other. 

Northrup  placed  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  together  and  leaned  forward, 
thrusting  his  face  close  to  the  young 
man’s. 

“All  this,  my  prince,  dazzles  you,  you 
say?  Yet  I  can  bring  it  about.” 

“You!”  Stuart  stared  at  him  as  if  he 
were  insane. 

“I! — upon  certain  conditions.” 

“What  are  they?” 

“Leave  the  selection  of  your  clothes 


to  your  valet,  the  choosing  of  the 
places  you  visit,  the  theatres  you  at¬ 
tend,  the  pictures  you  buy,  the  novels 
you  read  to  your  master  of  arts.” 

“My  master  of  arts!  Who  and  what 
is  my  master  of  arts?” 

“Him  you  shall  know  in  good  time,” 
said  Northrup. 

“I  am  not  quite  clear - ” 

“Well  then  to  be  brief.  Say  a  com¬ 
pany  of  men  of  immense  wealth  and 
power  form  themselves  into  a  gigantic 
syndicate - ” 

“But  for  what  purpose?” 

“For  the  purpose  of  restoring  you  to 
your  rights — on  the  conditions  afore¬ 
said.” 

“I  am  beginning  to  understand,”  said 
Stuart  slowly,  passing  his  hand  through 
his  hair.  “This  is  one  of  those  Amer¬ 
ican  trusts  or  syndicates  which  seek  to 
control  the  commerce  of  the  world 
through - ” 

“You — a  prince  of  England!” 

A  tense  silence  now  ensued.  In  the 
interval  Stuart  felt  like  a  patient  before 
a  physician.  Suddenly  his  voice  came 
to  him. 

“The  House  of  Stuart,”  he  said, 
“once  again  allies  itself  with  com¬ 
mercialism.  I  accept.” 

Simultaneously  the  two  men  arose  to 
their  feet.  Nelson  Northrup  stretched 
out  his  clammy  hand  and  grasped  that 
of  Charles  Stuart. 

“Let  me  be  first,  then,”  he  said,  “to 
greet  thee.  Prince!” 

A  few  minutes  later  Charles  Stuart 
was  quite  alone. 

“Have  I,  Faustlike,  sold  myself  to  a 
modern  Mephistopheles?  Prince  at  last 
— but — Helen?”  he  breathed. 


THE  SYNDICATE. 

•  Charles  Stuart  was  still  sleeping, 
when  Dennis  Laries  on  tiptoe  entered 
his  apartment.  A  golden  sunbeam  had 
forced  its  way  above  the  half-drawn 
blind  and  shot  slantingly  across  the 
head  of  the  sleeping  man,  so  that  it 
seemed  bathed  in  sunlight,  a  crown  of 
gold  lovingly  laid  there  by  the  Sun 
Goddess. 
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A  Syndicated 

••Whew!”  whistled  Dennis  under  his 
breath.  “So  that’s  him!  We-el,  he’s 
not  w'hat  I’d  be  after  calling  a  bad- 
looker,  but  he’s  no  Napoleon.  Now,  if 
it  were  me  that’d  bo  after  making  a 
prince,  it’s  Mr.  Northrup  himself  would 
be  my  choice.  Sure  and  it’s  royal  scorn 
and  power  itself  reigns  always  on  his 
noble  brow.  But  this — this  la-ad  a 
prince,  to  be  sure!  He  looks  more  like 
a  fine,  strapping,  handsome  Irish  lad.’’ 

And,  indeed,  Charles  Stuart  in  his 
sleep  seemed  scarcely  more  than  a  boy, 
despite  his  twenty-five  years.  His 
hair,  which  had  fallen  back  from  his 
brow,  was  of  a  light  brown,  sunny  at 
the  edges,  his  features  were  fine  and 
sensitive,  the  mouth  tender  and  sweet 
in  expression. 

As  Dennis  Laries  studied  him  critic¬ 
ally  in  very  much  the  same  manner,  in 
which  he  was  wont  to  regard  his  former 
master,  Stuart  stirred  and  sighed,  his 
long  lashes  quivered  and  then  he 
opened  a  pair  of  extremely  blue  eyes 
and  stared  up  at  Dennis. 

The  valet,  accustomed  to  the  in¬ 
decision  of  his  master’s  mood,  met  that 
questioning  gaze  with  a  reassuring 
smile. 

“And  will  you  have  the  breakfast  or 
bath  first?’’  said  he. 

“Who - ?’’  began  Stuart,  still  half 

under  the  influence  of  that  gentle  sleep, 
which  had  bathed  his  sorrows  in 
dreams  until  they  shone  as  joys. 

“Your  new  valet  himself,  sir — your 

Highness - ’’  said  Dennis,  who  was 

fresh  from  a  severe  rehearsal  at  the 
hands  of  Northrup.  “Mr  Northrup  en¬ 
gaged  me,  your  Highness,  and  I’m  after 
fixing  your  bath,  sir,’’  he  added. 

“Ah,”  said  Stuart,  feeling  vaguely 
that  he  was  still  where  dreams  are,  and 
that  it  was  good  to  be  there,  “I’ll  arise 
at  once.” 

He  raised  himself,  but  fell  back  im¬ 
mediately  among  the  pillows.  He  was 
still  weak  and  nauseated.  He  closed 
his  eyes.  Possibly,  he  thought,  he  was 
yet  dreaming.  He  would  make  the 
most  of  his  dream  then.  He  opened  his 
eyes,  looked  steadily  at  Dennis  with  a 
peculiar  smile  and  said: 

“Breakfast,  please.” 
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“Sure,  your  Highness,”  said  Dennis, 
and  went  immediately  to  the  door, 
where  he  could  be  heard  calling  to 
some  one  who  apparently  had  been 
waiting.  He  returned  with  a  silver 
tray,  upon  which  breakfast  had  been 
laid. 

As  Stuart  sipped  his  chocolate  with 
all  the  relish  of  one  who  has  eaten 
nothing  the  previous  day,  Dennis  gos¬ 
siped  quite  fluently,  moving  about  the 
room  as  he  did  so,  brushing  Stuart’s 
clothing,  preparing  the  bath  and 
spreading  warm  towels. 

“Mr.  Northrup  wished  me  to  say, 
your  Highness,  that  when  you  are 
ready  he’ll  be  glad  to  show  you  to  your 
new  apartments,  your  Highness.” 

“Why  do  you  call  me  that?”  asked 
Charles  Stuart  quickly.  , 

Dennis  regarded  him  in  some  aston¬ 
ishment. 

“Why,  sure,  and  it’s  what  Mr.  North¬ 
rup  orders,  your  Highness.  He  was 
after  telling  me  that  you  were  a  prince 
yourself.” 

“Yes,”  said  Stuart,  softly.  “I  really 
am,  you  know.” 

“Of  coorse,  and  you  are.” 

Dennis  held  up  a  black  coat.  As  he 
brushed,  the  valet  regarded  it  with  dis¬ 
dain. 

“Mr.  Davis  will  be  making  you  finer 
duds  than  these,  your  Highness.” 

“And  who  is  Mr.  Davis?”  asked 
Stuart. 

“Why,  Davis — the  big  tailor  fellow.” 

“Oh,  yes,  Davis  the  tailor.  Well,  I’m 
not  apt  to  be  buying  anything  from 
him.” 

“He’s  waiting  this  moment  with  the 
other  gentlemen  in  your  apartments.” 

“Waiting — for  me?” 

“Yes,  indeed.  Sure  there’s  a  crowd 
of  them  awaiting  you.  Davis  is  after 
wanting  to  take  your  measurements 
with  his  own  fair  hands  to  be  sure.” 

“I  must  hasten  then,”  said  Stuart, 
and  he  left  the  bed. 

Refreshed  after  breakfasting,  he 
came  out  of  his  bath  with  much  of  his 
natural  vigor. 

“It’s  a  fine  form  you  have,  your 
Highness,”  Dennis  flattered. 

Stuart  looked  at  his  athletic  uppers. 
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as  he  stretched  his  arms  above  his  head 
while  Dennis  rubbed  him  down. 

“I’ve  been  falling  off  a  trifle,”  he 
said  simply. 

“Oh,  and  it’s  some  spanking  exer¬ 
cises  you’re  needing,  and  with  the  big 
stable  that  you’re  owning,  it’s  many  a 
canter  across  country  you  will  be 
having." 

Stuart  stared  at  him  a  moment 
doubtfully. 

“I  fancy  so,”  was  all  he  said. 

When  he  was  quite  dressed  and  ready 
to  leave  the  room,  Dennis  threw  the 
door  for  him  with  a  flourish  and  an 
obeisance  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  one  of  Northrup’s  most  important 
stars. 

Outside  the  door  Stuart  paused  ir¬ 
resolutely  before  the  crowd  waiting  in 
the  hall.  Northrop,  appearing  from 
somewhere,  immediately  approached 
him,  and  bowing  low  and  profoundly 
before  him,  murmured: 

“Ah,  Prince!  Up  so  early?” 

Stuart  allowed  himself  to  be  led  to 
the  elevator,  which  apparently  had 
been  waiting.  No  one  but  the  Prince 
and  Northrop,  however,  entered  it, 
other  guests  of  the  hotel  going  down 
in  other  elevators. 

On  the  first  floor  Stuart  was  taken 
straightway  to  the  suite  of  rooms  re¬ 
served  for  royalty. 

“Your  apartments,  Prince,”  said 
Northrop. 

Still  Stuart  had  not  found  his  voice. 
Beyond  the  gorgeous  bedchamber  the 
suite  opened  into  a  dressing  room  and 
beyond  that  a  large  sitting  room  and 
parlbr.  From  this  latter  room  a  hub¬ 
bub  of  men’s  voices  reached  the  dazzled 
Stuart’s  ears. 

To  his  questioning  look,  Northrop 
promptly  replied: 

“The  syndicate — that  is,  a  small  part 
of  it.” 

“What!  It  is  already  formed!” 
Stuart  burst  out  increduously. 

“It  has  existed  ever  since  the  day 
after  your  Highness  returned  to  Amer¬ 
ica.” 

“But - ”  began  the  other. 

Northrop  looked  at  him  narrowly. 

“My  dear  fellow,”  he  said,  dropping 


his  tone  of  deep  respect  for  one  of  fa¬ 
miliarity,  “you  may  be  sure  that  I  was 
careful  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  con¬ 
dition  of  my  man  first.” 

“What  do  you  propose  to  do?” 

“Pardon,”  said  Northrop.  “Pardon, 
not  what  we  propose  to  do — what  is 
done.” 

“You  have  already - !” 

“We  have  not  been  idle.  Prince,” 
said  Northrop,  smiling. 

Here  some  one  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  bedroom.  Northrop  opened  it 
to  admit  Keith.  As  a  servant  he  en¬ 
tered,  bowing  repeatedly  to  the  aston¬ 
ished  Stuart. 

“May  I  have  one  word  with  you,  sir?” 

“His  Highness!  if  you  please,  sir,” 
corrected  Northrop. 

Keith  floundered  with  apologies. 

“I  simply  wished  to  beg  your  High¬ 
ness’s  pardon,”  he  said,  “for  what  I 
said  yesterday  about  that  bill.  I  was 
a  bit  anxious — about  other  matters. 
And  I  want  to  thank  you,  sir— your 
Highness — for  the  payment  and  the 
handsome  fee.” 

Before  Stuart  could  reply,  Northrop 
was  answering  for  him. 

“The  Prince,”  he  said  coldiy,  “does 
not  attend  to  such  matters,  as  you 
should  know.  They  are  referred  to  his 
secretary.” 

Keith  backed,  or  rather  stumbled 
from  the  room,  muttering  abject  apolo¬ 
gies  and  thanks. 

Of  a  sudden  Stuart  turned,  clutching 
Northrup’s  arm.  An  awed,  almost 
frightened  look  had  come  into  his  eyes. 

“What  does  all  this  mean,  sir?”  he 
gasped,  “I  do  not  quite  understand?” 

“Your  Highness,”  returned  Northrop 
suavely,  “has  apparently  forgotten  the 
matter  of  my  visit  to  you  last  night. 
An  event  of  vital  importance  occurred.” 
^  “But  what  is  it?”  cried  out  the  now 
thoroughly  mystified  Stuart.  The 
events  of  the  previous  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  had  not  forced  their  way  home  to 
his  inteligence. 

For  answer  Northrop  took  his  arm 
and  led  him  through  the  adjoining 
rooms.  Upon  a  richly  inlaid  tile 
mantle  stood  an  oil  portrait  of  one 
doubleted  and  hosed  as  in  the  days  of 
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gallantry.  Stuart  thought  he  detected 
in  the  lineamenta  a  subtle  resemblance 
to  himself. 

“Who  is  that?”  he  asked. 

“Your  ancestor,  Charles  I.” 

Stuart  shrugged  his  shoulders  im¬ 
perceptibly. 

“That  is  not  Charles  I.,”  he  said. 
“At  least,  I  have  never  seen  such  a 
likeness  of  him.” 

Once  again  they  came  upon  a  por¬ 
trait. 

“And  that?”  asked  Stuart. 

“Your  ancestor,  Charles  II.” 

There  were  other  pictures  about  the 
room,  in  each  of  which  Stuart  noticed 
the  same  calculated  perversion  of 
feature.  Now  he  began  to  understand. 

During  the  time  of  their  examination 
of  the  apartments  Stuart  had  heard 
dimly  at  first  hut  more  lately  louder 
and  louder  sounds  from  a  room  they 
had  not  as  yet  visited.  It  was  the 
noise  and  movement  of  a  company  sit¬ 
ting  in  forced  attention.  There  was 
the  hum  of  voices,  respectfully  lowered 
and  the  sound  of  chairs  moved  about 
as  their  occupants  stirred  Impatiently. 

Stuart  pointed  to  the  portieres, 
screening  this  last  apartment.  Ag^ain 
he  questioned: 

“Behind  there,  is  what,  you  say?” 

Northrup  flung  one  arm  to  the  por¬ 
tieres,  where  It  rested  ready  to  draw 
them  aside. 

“Behind  there  Is  the  power  of  the 
Stuarts,”  he  said.  Then  with  a  thea¬ 
trical  rattle  of  the  brass  rings  and  a 
flourish  of  the  drapery  he  threw  back 
the  velvet  folds. 

For  a  moment  Stuart,  bewildered, 
stared  about  him.  It  was  a  consider¬ 
able  gathering.  Each  stood  or  sat  as 
though  the  action  of  some  drama  had 
halted  for  an  instant  to  permit  the 
forming  of  a  stage  picture.  One  man 
stood  behind  his  chair,  another  leaned 
against  a  table,  or  a  third  lounged  in 
a  comer,  each  in  the  attitude  in  which 
he  had  been  surprised.  Conversation 
with  a  final,  sharp,  death  rattle  had 
ceased.  All  gazed  curiously,  but  quite 
respectfully  at  the  two  posed  between 
the  parted  curtains. 

“The  center  of  the  stage  for  me 


now,”  murmured  Northrup  to  himself. 

Then  he  made  a  gesture  that  com¬ 
prehended  the  entire  room.  Instantly 
every  man  there  arose  to  his  feet. 
Northrup  advanced  midway  between 
the  door  and  the  outer  edge  of  the 
company.  Sternly  and  melodramatic¬ 
ally  he  stretched  out  a  pointing  arm 
toward  Stuart  A  pause  of  deep,  ex¬ 
pectant  silence,  during  which  every  eye 
following  the  arm  of  Northrup  moved 
itself  upon  the  young  man  in  the  door¬ 
way.  The  silence  became  oppressive, 
tense,  strained.  The  nerves  of  men 
were  throbbing  as  veins,  their  hearts 
leaped  to  their  ribs.  In  the  midst  of 
this  dramatic  moment,  Northrup,  as  a 
shock  to  tortured  imaginations,  thrust 
a  huge  stentorian  voice: 

“Gentlemen,  Prince  Charles  Edward 
Stuart!” 

IX. 

A  PRINCE. 

With  wide  bewildered  eyes  Charles 
Stuart  sought  Northrup.  Then  he 
turned  to  the  men,  waiting  respectfully 
for  their  prince  to  be  seated.  With¬ 
out  a  word  he  dropped  into  the  chair, 
which  was  drawn  forward  for  him. 
Northrup  remained  standing  at  his 
side. 

“We  will  ask  but  a  small  portion  of 
your  time  and  attention,  your  High¬ 
ness,  as  we  have  no  wish  to  bother  you 
with  details  which  must  only  neces¬ 
sarily  distract  you.  I  have  here  the 
award  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  cabled 
over.  A  portion  of  the  estates,  and  the 
title  of  prince  are  yours  by  right  of 
law.  As  a  forecast,  I  am  happy  to  be 
the  first  to  greet  thee.  Prince!” 

Charles  Stuart  sprang  violently  to 
his  feet,  upsetting  his  chair.  The  room 
resounded  with  the  great  cry  that 
escaped  his  lips. 

“Prince!”  he  cried. 

“Yes,”  said  Northrup.  “Prince!  Here 
is  also  a  cabled  Intimation  that  you 
will  not  be  illy  received  in  London. 
Again  I  salute  thee.  Prince!” 

Stuart  stared  at  the  papers  with  eyes 
over  which  the  film  of  a  great  emotion 
passed. 
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“Prince!  Prince!  Prince!’  he  mur¬ 
mured  over  and  over,  and  then  in  the 
most  piteous  of  voices:  “Am  I  going 
mad?’’ 

“Gentlemen,”  asked  Northrup,  im¬ 
pressively,  “will  you  now  kindly  with¬ 
draw.  'The  Prince  is  overcome.” 

Arising  in  silence  the  company  filed 
from  the  room.  Stuart  was  left  alone 
once  more  with  Northrup,  who  re¬ 
mained  quite  silent,  his  finger  tips 
touching  his  brow,  apparently  himself 
plunged  into  deep  thought  and  specula¬ 
tion.  But  there  was  no  peace  for 
Stuart  in  this  strange  silence.  His 
blood  was  on  fire,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
as  if  the  very  silence  of  the  room  was 
pregnant  with  the  reverberations  of 
calling  voices  from  outside. 

Once  he  started  violently.  He 
thought  he  heard  a  voice  crying  his 
name  aioud  on  the  street. 

“Stuart!  Stuart!  Prince  Charles 
Stuart!” 

“Do  you  hear  them?”  He  touched 
Northrup  with  a  shaking  finger.  The 
other  smiled  a  trifle  scornfully. 

“Newsboys,”  he  said  briefly.  “They 
are  bawling  your  triumph  aloud  to  the 
world.” 

'  He  looked  at  Stuart  with  narrow 
eyes. 

“I  should  advise  you,”  he  said,  “to 
puJi  yourself  together.  You  seem  un¬ 
strung,  unnerved.  This  is  a  time  for 
you  to  show  yourself — a  prince!” 

“Ah,  I  will,  I  will!”  cried  Charles 
Stuart,  with  sudden  wild  longing  to 
careen  around  the  world  at  a  mad  gal¬ 
lop  of  delight  and  exaltation. 

His  wild  reveries  were  interupted  by 
an  influx  of  callers.  Of  the  lovely 
women  dressed  In  ravishing  gowns  and 
smartly  groomed  society  men  throng¬ 
ing  the  halls  outside  the  rooms,  some 
had  forced  their  way  past  the  redoubt¬ 
able  Dennis  into  the  presence  of  the 
Prince,  whom  society  had  come  in  force 
to  congratulate. 

Charles  Stuart’s  blood  rushed  to  his 
head  in  a  flood.  He  arose  to  welcome 
them,  and  stood  there  tall  and  graceful, 
bending  and  swaying  forw'ard  writh  all 
the  pride  and  gallantry  of  his  race. 

One  of  the  first  to  enter  the  room 


was  the  Honorable  Geraldine  Pem¬ 
broke.  She  went  straightway  to  the 
Prince,  and  disregarding  his  out¬ 
stretched  hand,  dropped  at  his  feet  in 
an  elaborate  courtesy. 

“Allow  me.  Prince,”  she  said,  “to 
congratulate  you.” 

Impulsively  she  took  his  hand  be¬ 
tween  both  her  own  slim  ones  and 
raised  it  to  her  lips.  “My  Prince!”  she 
murmured  in  a  voice  of  absolute  adora¬ 
tion. 

She  arose  to  give  place  to  an  ample 
bustling  form  which  with  a  great  rattle 
in  imitation  of  her  pose  plumped  itself 
down  on  two  fat  knees. 

“Ah,  dear  Prince,”  said  Mrs.  Alvah 
Worth,  “it  is  such  a  pleasure  to  us  to 
learn  of  your  good  fortune.” 

Stuart  helped  her  to  arise,  but  she 
still  clung  vigorously  to  his  hand. 

“Now  I  wili  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  beg  a  favor  of  you.  I 
intend  to  give  a  ball  at  one  of  the  big 
hotels  in  London  soon.  Won’t  you  do 
us  the  honor  to  come,  dear  Prince?” 

Jean,  who  was  close  behind  her 
mother,  but  had  omitted  somewhat 
petulantly  to  follow  her  example  of 
kneeling,  here  Interposed  quite  cor¬ 
dially. 

“Yes,  do  come,  Mr.  Stuart.” 

Mrs.  Worth  trembled.  But  Stuart 
merely  smiled  over  her  shoulder  at  the 
young  girl’s  bright,  audacious  face. 

“I  believe,”  he  murmured,  “that  that 
was  one  of  the  things  I  was  to  refer  to 
my  master  of  arts.” 

“I  beg  your  Highness’s  pardon,”  said 
Mrs.  Worth,  abjectly,  “I  did  not  quite 
catch  what  you  were  saying.” 

“Charmed,  I’m  sure,”  said  Charles 
Stuart  gallantly. 

Mrs.  Worth  now  fell  aside  to  allow 
others  to  come  forward  and  greet  and 
congratulate  the  restored  Prince.  To 
her  horror  she  heard  the  words  of  her 
husband,  as  puffing  and  perspiring  he 
seized  both  hands  of  the  Prince,  and 
attempted  to  speak  in  a  whisper,  plain¬ 
ly  audible  to  all  about  him. 

“Delighted,  young  man,  to  hear  the 
good  news.  And  see  here,  that  tip’s  all 
right.  Sell  B.  L.  &  W.  Now  remem¬ 
ber,  B.  L.  &  W.  Sell.” 
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Through  the  vigorous  efforts  of  Den¬ 
nis  Laries,  who  with  an  air  of  a  prince 
and  policeman  in  one  was  turning  away 
from  the  door  members  of  the  most  ex¬ 
clusive  and  fashionable  sets,  the  influx 
of  guests  gradually  diminished,  though 
long  after  the  doors  had  been  closed 
and  locked,  and  statue-like  Dennis  re¬ 
mained  on  guard,  a  whispering  crowd 
of  people  still  lingered 

Inside  the  room  Charles  Stuart  was 
alone,  flushed  over  the  triumphs  of  the 
day.  On  the  table  beside  him  was  a 
small  silver  salver,  piled  high  with 
notes,  telegrams  and  cablegrams  of 
congratulations  that  had  poured  In 
upon  him  from  all  parts  of  the  world 

He  read  them  through,  each  and  all 
of  them,  over  and  over  and  over  again. 
WTiy,  when  and  how  they  had  come, 
these  questions  he  had  ceased  to  weigh 
in  his  mind. 

He  was  conscious  merely  that  he  was 
exuberantly  triumphant,  elated.  That 
evening  he  was  to  be  the  guest  of 
honor  at  the  most  aristocratic  club  in 
the  city.  In  a  fortnight  he  would  sail 
for  the  England  of  his  forefathers. 
There  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  pow¬ 
ers  about  the  throne  had  been  promised 
him. 

That  Stuart  might  review  the  day’s 
events,  Northrup  had  left  him.  To 
Dennis  Laries  Northrup  had  given  ex¬ 
plicit  instructions  that  the  Prince  was 
to  be  disturbed  by  no  one. 

Therefore,  Dennis  had  hardened  his 
soft  heart  completely  against  the  young 
girl  with  the  eyes  like  black  polished 
coals,  and  cheeks  like  flaming  poppies. 

“Can’t  be  disturbed,  Miss.  Orders - ’’ 

“Mr.  Stuart  would  see  me  at  once,” 
she  insisted  angrily.  “I  Insist  on  see¬ 
ing  him.  I  tell  you  I  will  and  must  see 
him.” 

“Sorry - ” 

“Take  him  my  card  at  once.” 

“Can’t  do  it.  Just  leave  it  on  the 
tray  there  with  the  others.  It’ll  have 
to  stand  its  chance.  Miss.” 

“You  must  open  that  door.  I  intend 
to  see  Mr.  Stuart.”  She  tapped  her 
little  foot  impatiently  and  clinched  her 
hands. 

“We-el  now,”  said  Dennis,  grinning 


admirably  at  her  spirit  in  spite  of  him¬ 
self,  “I  just  can’t  do  it,  and  sorry  I 
am,  too,  seeing  it’s  yourself.” 

The  girl  flashed  up  at  him  one  in¬ 
dignant  glance,  elevated  her  disdainful 
little  chin  stonily,  and  advanced  a  step 
upon  him.  Dennis  thought  she  was 
about  to  strike  him.  Instead  she 
brought  her  fist  down  on  the  door,  giv¬ 
ing  it  half  a  dozen  loud  resounding 
raps. 

Before  Dennis  could  recover  from  his 
astonishment,  the  sound  of  a  quick 
stride  was  heard  from  within,  the  door 
was  thrown  open.  Charles  Stuart  stood 
in  the  wide  entrance. 

“Helen!”  he  exclaimed.  “Helen!” 

She  walked  Into  the  room,  closing  the 
door  herself  with  a  snap  behind  her. 
Then  w-ith  her  back  against  it  she 
faced  him,  looking  up  into  his  eyes 
with  an  expression  of  the  utmost 
pleading  and  tenderness  in  her  own. 

Stuart’s  first  thought  was:  “What 

“Charles,”  she  said,  “I  come  to  you 
with  apologies — ^for  my  hasty  and  bitter 
words  of  a  few  months  ago,”  She 
paused  and  Stuart  added  to  his  former 
thoughts. 

“Even  Helen  veers  with  the  tide!” 

“I  was  a  trifle  bitter  in  my  manner 
of  saying  it,  Charles,”  she  continued, 
“but  now  I  come  to  you  again,  to  ask 
you,  to  beg  you,  for  my  sake,  for  your 
own,  to  give  up  the  ambition  you 
hold.” 

“Ah-h!”  said  Stuart,  drawing  in  his 
breath,  and  then  more  evenly,  “But 
affairs  have  changed  with  me  since  we 
talked  last,  Helen.  My  prospects  were 
never  brighter.” 

“But  they  cannot  lead  to  true  manli¬ 
ness,”  burst  out  the  young  girl.  “They 
lead  only  to  idleness.  I  do  not  want 
to  arraign  you,  but  Charles,  Charles, 
for  my  sake,  for  the  sake  of  my  love, 
our  love,  give  up,  before  it  is  too  late, 
these  perilous  ambitions.” 

“You  know  the  honor  of  the  House  of 
Stuart?”  he  asked  huskily. 

“Yes,  I  know  it  well.  I  have  read 
of  it  in  history,”  she  returned  . 

“Whatever  that  honor  may  have  been 
in  the  past  it  is  now  mine,”  he  said. 
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and  added  with  excessive  vehemence, 
“and  not  even  the  woman  I  love  may 
question  it” 

“Spoken  like  a  prince!"  she  said  bit¬ 
terly. 

“Yes,  if  you  will,  then,"  he  answered 
her  quickly,  “like  a  prince — ^why  not?” 

Their  eyes  met  in  a  long  glance. 
Then  the  girl's  young  head  wavered 
and  fell.  Suddenly,  childlike,  she  put 
her  hands  to  her  face,  crying  con¬ 
vulsively. 

Quickly  Stuart  sprang  to  her. 

“Helen!  Helen!  My  darling!  Don’t, 
I  beg  you,  don’t  cry  like  that.  I  will 
give  up  the  world,  my - ’’ 

“Prince!”  said  a  cold,  suave  voice. 

Charles  Stuart’s  arm  dropped  to  his 
side.  He  turned  slowly,  facing  Nelson 
Northrup,  standing  between  the  parted 
curtains.  He  had  entered  Stuart’s 
apartments  through  the  door  of  the 
bedchamber  to  which  he  had  a  pass 
key.  He  advanced  into  the  room  slowly, 
glancing  under  his  brows  with  a  nar¬ 
row  look  of  scrutiny  from  Helen  to 
Stuart,  and  then  back  again  to  the 
girl’s  rapt  tearful  face.  She  ignored 
him  completely.  Despite  his  presence 


the  girl  strained  her  efforts  to  make 
the  most  of  the  advantage  she  had 
gained. 

“Come  with  me,  Charles.  Let  us  go 
somewhere  where  we  may  be  alone.” 

“Pardon,”  said  Nelson  Northrup,  “the 
Prince  has  an  engagement  to  dine.” 

Still  she  seemed  oblivious  to  the 
presence  of  that  other  one. 

“Charles!”  she  beseeched. 

Stuart  was  shaking  with  nervousness. 
His  voice  faltered  like  a  frightened 
child’s. 

“You  see  how  it  is,”  he  said  weakly, 
“I — I  have  an  engagement  to  dine 
with - ” 

“I  see,”  she  said,  with  intense  slow¬ 
ness. 

Then  without  a  word  further  she 
groped  her  way  to  the  door,  before 
either  of  the  two  men  could  throw  it 
open  for  her. 

“Who  is - ?”  began  Northrup. 

Charles  Stuart  turned  on  him  with  a 
sudden  fierceness. 

“We  will  not  discuss  her,  if  you 
please,  sir,”  he  said,  in  his  first  im¬ 
perious  voice. 

[to  be  continued.] 


VALL  ATQUL  AVL. 


By  WILLIAM  TOYNBLL. 

(From  the  World.) 

From  England  white  with  lilac  and  with  may, 

A  land  of  bridal  spring,  to  bridal  state 
She  fares  afar,  her  life  to  dedicate 
'Mid  a  throne’s  splendor,  sharing  ancient  sway 
To  that  enchanted  clime  which  poet’s  lay 

And  painter’s  art  have  made  impregnably  great. 
Against  all  stress  of  change  inviolate. 

Whose  golden  page  Time  ne’er  can  render  gray. 

Yet  from  her  heart  may  England  never  wane, 

But  thro’  long  years  of  puissance  waft  its  spell 
Vernally  pure,  across  the  sundering  main. 

And  in  the  starry  wake  her  steps  impel 
Of  that  world-honored  ancestress  whose  reign 
In  queendom’s  firmament  shall  fadeless  dwell. 
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A  Social  Satire  in  One  Act. 

By  JULIUS  HOPP. 


[Cast] 

A  Millionaire. 

A  Tramp. 

A  Student  of  Social  and  Political 
Economy. 

A  Clergyman. 

Many  Tramps. 

Scene — A  Public  Park  in  New  York. 

Time — The  Tw'entieth  Century. 

[A  bench  in  a  public  park.  A  pleas¬ 
ant  autumn  evening.  A  rotund,  pros¬ 
perous  looking  millionaire  sits  in  the 
middle  of  the  bench,  smoking  a  cigar 
and  reading  the  Wall  Street  page  of 
the  Evening  Sun.  A  tramp  comes 
along,  shivering  somewhat  on  account 
of  his  worn-out  suit.  He  stops  and 
hesitates  to  occupy  the  bench.  He 
looks  about  him,  fearing  to  be  pursued 
by  a  policeman.  Then  he  approaches 
the  bench.  The  millionaire  moves 
toward  the  other  end  and  twists  his 
face  and  body  as  if  he  wanted  to  refuse 
to  the  tramp  the  right  to  share  the 
globe.] 

[Millionaire] 

Hem — a — hem - 

[Tramp] 

(Picks  up  pieces  of  a  newspaper  and 
reads.) 

[Student] 

(Enters.  He  is  a  young  man  of  in¬ 
tellectual  appearance.  As  he  observes 
the  empty  seat  on  the  bench  he  looks 
at  both  the  millionaire  and  the  tramp, 
seats  himself  between  the  two  and 
begins  to  read  one  of  the  several  books 
he  carries.) 


[Tramp] 

(Picks  up  a  stump  of  a  cigar  from 
the  ground  and  speaks  to  the  student.) 

Say,  young  feller,  haint  y’  got  no 
match? 

[Student] 

I  am  sorry,  I  have  not;  but  probably 
this  gentleman  may  have  one.  (To  the 
millionaire)  Have  you  a  match,  sir? 

[Millionaire] 

(Indignant)  No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

[Student] 

(Measuring  the  millionaire  with  his 
eyes; — to  the  tramp)  I  have  no  match, 
but  I  have  a  cigar  if  that  will  please 
you. 

[Tramp] 

(Takes  the  cigar)  That’s  all  right, 
all  right  I  always  smoke  butts  if  I  kin 
fin’  one.  I  haint  had  a  cigar  for  a  long 
time.  Much  obliged  t’  y’,  young  feller. 

[Student] 

Anything  I  can  do  for  you.  (He  turns 
some  leaves  in  the  book.) 

[Millionaire] 

(Falls  asleep.) 

[’Tramp] 

Say,  you  alnt  got  nothin’  ’gainst  it, 
if  I  took  a  look  into  them  books  you 
got  there?  'Them  are  nice  books,  aint 
it? 

[Student] 

I  don’t  know  whether  you  will  under¬ 
stand  the  subjects. 

[Tramp] 

I  aint  got  much  of  an  edication,  but 
T  think  I’d  understand  them  things  if 
I  could  put  me  mind  to  it;  the  damned 
trouble  is  one  kin’t  put  his  mind  to 
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readin’  and  thinkin’  and  studyin’,  if 
you  aint  got  no  place  t’  put  yer  head 
to  and  if  your  stomach  haint  had 
notin’  to  eat  but  free  lunches. 

[Student] 

Yes,  one  cannot  study  and  acquire 
knowledge  when  one  has  nothing  to 
eat 

[Tbamp] 

You  seem  ter  be  a  pretty  smart  guy, 
you  are,  I  should  think.  Well,  it’s  so; 
I  don’t  know  much,  but  I  kin  see 
you  do.  If  a  feller’s  readin’  them  sorts 
o’  books,  he  cert’nly  must  be  kind  of  a 
scholar.  I  s’pose  you’re  studin’  some¬ 
thin’? 

[Student] 

I  am  studying  books  and — you! 

[’Tbamp] 

Let’s  see  them  names,  will  y’? 

[Student] 

“The  Social  Cleavage,’’  “Wealth  and 
Poverty,”  “The  Reign  of  Graft.” 

[Tbamp] 

(Looks  at  the  student  with  dawning 
comprehension)  Say,  John,  you’re  way 
up  In  your  ideas,  aint  y’? 

[Student] 

No,  way  down — down,  where  you  are! 
(He  looks  at  the  tramp  and  then  at 
the  millionaire.) 

[Tbamp] 

(Looks  also  at  the  millionaire)  You 
better  make  this  gintleman  wake  up. 
When  the  oop  ’s  cornin’  ’round  then 
he’ll  plug  ’m  one  for  sleepin’  on  them 
benches. 

Be  jimminy,  d’  y’  see ’m  goin’  ’round 
an’  chasin’  all  them  fellers  off?  He 
chased  me  away  three  times  already 
an’  said  he’d  lock  me  up  for  stretchin’ 
meself  an’  tryln’  to  git  some  sleep 
after  chasin’  all  day  long  for  a  job. 
Cheese  it,  d’  y’  see  the  cop  hittin’  that 
feller  over  there  on  the  knee?  I  got 
that  meself  five  minutes  ago  an’  me 
bones  sing  yet  from  the  crack  he  gave 
me.  I  had  ter  git  off  the  bench  an’  so 
I  sneaked  over  here  for  a  minute. 

[Student] 

‘"rramps”  are  a  public  nuisance  to  be 
annihilated.  But  this  “gentleman” 
will  be  permitted  to  rest  because  HE 
Is  a  public  nuisance  to  be  exhibited  to 
the  populace  as  an  example  of  our 


prosperity.  You  see,  he  is  our  pride 
and  you  are  only  a  blot  on  our  civil¬ 
ization.  Therefore,  the  guardians  ''of 
our  law  will  take  care  that  you  are  per¬ 
petually  awake — to  this  fact — by  driv¬ 
ing  you  from  place  to  place. 

[Tbamp] 

(To  the  Millionaire,  tapping  him  on 
the  knee)  Say,  old  man,  you  better 
quit  sleepin’  on  them  benches;  the  cop 
is  chasin’  them  fellers  away  an’  you 
kin  be  liable  to  the  violation  of  the 
rules  of  the  city. 

[Millionaire] 

(Shaken  out  of  his  slumber,  he  feels 
quickly  in  his  vest  pocket  for  his  watch. 
To  the  Student)  Thank  you  for  waking 
me  up;  thank  you,  thank  you!  It  IS 
dangerous  to  fall  asleep,  while  so  many 
loafers  are  around.  I  have  just  been 
enjoying  a  healthy  walk,  as  I  had  a 
few  hours  of  leisure.  My  occupations, 
the  occupations  of  a  banker,  are  very 
arduous.  I  am  obliged  to  be  at  my 
office  every  weekday  from — eleven — 
until  two  o’clock! 

[Student] 

(Assumes  an  astonished  attitude  as 
he  bears  this.) 

[Tramp] 

It  was  me  who  woke  y’  up.  I  didn’t 
want  y’  t’  be  surprised  by  the  cop, 
when  he  comes  ’round  and  kicks  y’  on 
the  knee,  as  he  hit  me  when  I  took  a 
nap  on  the  bench  over  there. 

[Millionaire] 

(To  the  Student,  furious)  I  thought 
you  w'oke  me  up? 

[Tramp] 

No,  it  was  me  all  right,  oT  man;  I 
wanted  to  have  a  joke  on  y’. 

[Millionaire] 

(Controls  his  fury  with  difficulty) 
Ha,  hem,  ha. 

[Student] 

(To  the  Tramp)  No  policeman  would 
disturb  any  “gentleman”  in  his  re¬ 
pose. 

[Tramp] 

What  is  he  chasin’  me  away  for?  I 
haint  had  no  sleep  since  four  o’clock  in 
th’  momin’  when  they  chased  us  off 
them  benches  we  slept  on  over  night. 
Why  do  they  keep  us  “gintlemen”  on 
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the  go?  (He  looks  around)  Gee,  the 
OOP ’s  cornin’.  (He  hastens  away.) 

(A  number  of  tramps  walk  hastily 
across  in  groups  of  one  and  two — 
shadows  of  our  prosperity.) 

[MlLLIOrJAIRE] 

It  is  very  annoying  to  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  these  lazy  loafers. 

[Student] 

Do  you  mean  it  is  annoying  to  you 
or  to  them  to  come  in  contact  with 
lazy  loafers? 

[Millionaire] 

I — I — do  not  understand  you.  (Moves 
away  from  the  Student,  scrutinizing 
him.) 

[Student] 

Are  you  afraid  of  me? 

[Millionaire] 

A — hem — are  you  studying  much? 

[Student] 

Why? 

[Millionaire] 

Because  it  frequently  happens  that  a 
studious  mind — is — a - 

[Student] 

Aware  of  the  madness  of  conditions? 

[Millionaire] 

Conditions  are  mad?  Ha — hem — 
hem.  (Looks  about  him,  seeking  evi¬ 
dence  of  this.) 

[Student] 

Tou  said  that  it  is  annoying  to  come 
in  contact  with  lazy  loafers.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  loafers:  the  rich  loafer 
and  the  poor  loafer.  Are  not  the  rich 
permitted  to  indulge  in  laziness  be¬ 
cause  they  are  rich,  and  are  not  the 
so-called  “tramps”  forced  to  be  idle? 

[Millionaire] 

Young  man,  you  have  dangerous 
ideas.  Let  me  advise  you.  Direct  your 
youthful  energies  toward  more  useful 
occupations.  Study,  yes,  study;  but 
not  this.  Study  business  methods  and 
you  will  make  money.  You  are  wasting 
your  time.  What  brilliant  opportuni¬ 
ties  young  men  have  nowadays. 

[Student] 

To  get  rich  at  the  expense  of  your 
fellowmen? 

[Millionaire] 

Your  mind  is  poisoned;  it  is  too  bad. 
What  shall  become  of  the  world,  if 
young  men  have  such  ideas.  The 


Brotherhood  of  Man  is  turned  into 
class  war.  Love  and  patience  ought  to 
ce  taught  to  the  poor. 

(The  tramps  return  gradually.) 

[Student] 

(Pointing  at  the  tramps.)  This  is 
your  Brotherhood  of  Man.  It  is  not 
love  and  patience  that  these  unfor¬ 
tunate  creatures  want,  but  work,  bread, 
their  homes,  their  happiness,  which  are 
denied  them.  This  is  a  Brotherhood 
of  Man  for  which  to  strive. 

[Millionaire] 

They  are  tramps  because  they  do  not 
want  to  work.  Whoever  wants  to  work 
can  get  plenty  of  it. 

[Student] 

Have  you  ever  witnessed  how  they 
hunt  for  work,  and  have  to  resort  to 
crimes  in  order  to  get  their  food? 

[Millionaire] 

There  are  only  a  few  of  THEM. 

[Student] 

Only  a  few?  Have  you  ever  watched 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  men  who 
emerge  out  of  their  tenements  and 
dens  and  lodging  houses  in  the  cold 
winter  morning  when  the  city  is  buried 
in  snow,  how  the  armies  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  seek  work  in  the  biting  cold, 
shoveling  snow  all  day?  Do  they  not 
want  to  work?  Suppose  the  snow  does 
not  fall,  are  these  men  not  idle  against 
their  will? 

[Millionaire] 

Yes — yes — there  is  poverty — I  don’t 
deny  that. 

[Student] 

And  do  not  a  few  men  own  millions 
and  billions  of  dollars  which  they  take 
away  from  these  people.  And  then  YOU 
speak  of  the  blessings  of  wealth  and 
the  Brotherhood  of  Man? 

[Millionaire] 

I — do — do — acknowledge — there  is — 
no  Brotherhood  of  Man — on  earth — 
therefore — therefore — we  must  place 
our  trust  in — in  Heaven — so  that — so 
that  the  poor  may  find  there  the  hap¬ 
piness  which  is  denied  them  here:  'Rie 
Brotherhood  of  Man  to  come. 

[Student] 

The  Brotherhood  of  Man  shall  not  be 
yonder  but  here. 
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[  Million  aibe] 

Have  you  any — time  to-night? 

[Student] 

Yes. 

[  Million  aibe] 

Then  I  want  you  to  wait  here  with 
me;  there  will  he  a  prayer  meeting 
here  to-night  on  this  square  under  the 
auspices  of  the  church  which  I  en¬ 
dowed. 

[Student] 

(L/ooks  cynically  at  the  Millionaire.) 

[Million  aibe] 

I  am  waiting  for  this  meeting  here 
myself,  because  the  clergyman  is  going 
to  preach  on  “The  Brotherhood  of 
Man.”  I  came  purposely  to  listen  to 
it.  We  have  the  street  services  every 
week,  in  order  to  give  to  the  poor  hope 
and  blessings.  We  give  them  soup 
tickets,  too;  and  tickets  for  lodging 
houses  and  encourage  them  with 
prayers,  so  that  they  may  not  revolt 
against  Providence. 

[Student] 

You  give  prayers  and  charities  to 
those  who  are  robbed. 

[Million  aibe] 

Oh,  you  will  change  your  mind  after 
3rou  have  heard  the  clergyman  preach, 
and  I  want  you  to  listen  to  him.  Then 
you  will  learn  something. 

[Tbamp] 

(Returns  and  approaches  the  Million¬ 
aire  and  the  Student.) 

[Millionaibe] 

(With  pretended  affability)  Sit 
down. 

[Tbamp] 

All  them  fellers,  and  me  are  waitin’ 
for  them  churchfolks  to  come  with 
them  meal  tickets.  Gee,  them  fellers  let 
US  hang  ’round  here  all  evenin’.  Some¬ 
time  we’re  freezin’  and  shiverin’  and 
it  takes  two  hours  till  they  git  through 
witl  them  sermons  and  singin’s.  Gee, 
if  they’d  give  ’s  our  meal  tickets  first 
an’  sen’  us  off,  thin  they  kin  sing  and 
pray  all  night  for  themselves. 

[Millionaibe] 

You  are  very  ungrateful  for  the 
charity  you  receive.  You  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  your  meal  tickets,  unless 
you  Join  in  thanks  and  prayers. 


[Tbamp] 

I  aint  got  nothin’  to  thank  for.  Them 
clergymen  are  well  off. 

[Student] 

The  workingmen  need  no  charity  and 
prayers.  They  want  work  and  the 
fruits  of  it 

[Millionaibe] 

That’s  why  they  are  poor,  because 
they  do  not  believe.  It’s  their  own 
fault.  Why  am  I  rich?  Because  I  am 
religious  and  because  I  worked  honest¬ 
ly  and  saved  my  money  and  did  not 
drink. 

[Student] 

Your  bottles  of  wine  are  not  cheaper 
than  the  whisky  they  drink. 

[Millionaire] 

Wealth  is  the  result  of  energy  which 
must  inspire  mankind  with  respect. 

[Student] 

Are  you  very  rich? 

[Millionaire] 

Yes,  thank  God,  I  am  a  millionaire. 

[Student] 

Have  you  created  your  wealth  or 
have  you  acquired  it  by  trading  and 
speculating? 

[Millionaire] 

My  capital  is  invested  in  industriai 
enterprises  and  I  draw  dividends  which 
increase  my  wealth. 

[Student] 

Then  you  do  not  work,  but  derive 
an  income  from  the  toil  of  others? 

[Millionaire] 

The  gigantic  iron  industry  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  my  speculation. 

[Tbamp] 

Iron  Industry?  I  worked  at  that 
trade  meself  when  I  was  young;  thirty 
years  ago. 

[Stl*dent] 

(To  the  Millionaire)  Have  you  ever 
worked  In  a  foundry? 

[Millio.vaire] 

(Offended)  No. 

[Student] 

(To  the  Tramp)  Have  you? 

[Tramp] 

Why,  sure,  half  of  me  life. 

[Student] 

(To  Millionaire)  Then  you  know 
nothing  about  the  production  of  iron 
itself? 
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[Miixionaibe] 

No,  I  don’t  I  don’t  need  to  know. 

[Stxjdent] 

(To  Tramp)  Do  you? 

[Tbamp] 

You  bet  yer  life,  I  do.  But  I  kln’t  git 
work  at  that  trade,  because  they  git 
along  with  unskilled  labor. 

[Student] 

(To  the  Millionaire)  You  know 
nothing  about  the  production  of  iron 
itself.  (To  the  Tramp)  You  are  an 
iron  worker?  (To  both)  Neither  one 
of  you  do  now  any  work.  (To  the  Mil¬ 
lionaire)  You  draw  dividends  for  doing 
nothing.  (To  the  Tramp)  Do  you  draw 
any  dividends  for  doing  nothing? 
[Tbamp] 

Me?  I  don’t  git  a  cent. 

[  Million  aibe] 

My  capital  is  invested! 

[Student] 

Where  did  you  get  your  millions 
from? 

[Millionaibe] 

The  millions  I  possess  are  the  fruits 
of  honest  labor. 

[Student] 

Whose  honest  labor?  (To  the  Tramp) 
When  you  worked  in  the  iron  millls, 
what  wages  did  you  receive  for  your 
work? 

[Tbamp] 

When  we  had  a  union,  thin  we  had 
four  dollars  a  day.  But  when  we  didn’t 
have  no  union  back  of  us,  thin  we  got 
as  low  as  two  dollars  a  day  an’  less. 
[Student] 

You  did  not  have  work  all  the  time? 
[Tbamp] 

If  I’d  find  work  all  the  time  I  want 
t’,  thin  I  wouldn’t  be  what  I  am  now. 
[Student] 

Suppose  you  had  work  all  the  time, 
and  suppose  you  had  earned  ten  dollars 
every  day,  how  much  could  you  have 
saved? 

[Tbamp] 

Tin  dollars  a  day?  Cheese  it,  I’d 
save  eight 

[Student] 

Then  you  would  have  saved  fifty 
dollars  each  week,  two  hundred  dollars 
each  month,  two  thousand  four  hundred 
dollars  each  year.  (To  the  Millionaire) 


How  many  millions  do  you  own?  Let 
us  say  “just”  one  million.  (To  the 
Tramp)  You  would  have  to  be  about 
four  hundred  years  old,  in  order  to 
save  one  million  dollars  from  the  wages 
of  your  honest  labor,  and  your  earthly 
existence  would  have  to  be  prolonged 
by  four  hundred  years  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  million  dollars  you  may  thus 
honestly  earn.  (To  the  Millionaire) 
How  old  are  you?  Eight  himdred 
years? 

[Millionaibe] 

1  made  my  fortune  in  speculations. 

[Student] 

Gambling  with  the  lives  of  other 
people. 

[Millionaibe] 

My  work,  my  brain,  is  superior  to 
others.  Men,  such  as  I,  build  up  the 
great  industrial  enterprises.  I  have 
financed  the  tremendous  iron  works  in 
Pennsylvania  and  concentrated  them 
into  one  gigantic  enterprise.  We  em¬ 
ploy  labor-saving  machinery  and  there¬ 
by  reap  great  fortunes. 

[Tbamp] 

Gee!  Iron  works  in  Pennsylvania? 
That’s  where  I  used  t’  work;  in  iron 
foundries,  too. 

[Student] 

(To  the  Tramp)  And — you  are  out 
of  work  now? 

[Millionaibe] 

Why  did  you  not  stay  there  and 
work,  then  you  wouldn’t  be  a  tramp? 

[Student] 

Did  you  not  boast  of  it  yourself  that 
you  employ  labor-saving  machinery? 

[Tbamp] 

I  couldn’t  find  no  job.  Do  y’  think 
an  ol’  man  like  me  likes  dis  kind  o’ 
life?  Life  is  a  tough  job — I  was  a 
skilled  mechanic  and  them  big  com¬ 
panies  didn’t  need  no  skilled  hands 
when  them  big  machines  was  intro¬ 
duced.  We  went  on  strike  to  keep  our 
wages  up,  but  them  big  companies  got 
scabs  an’  the  militia,  an’  we  lost  the 
strike.  Since  thin  I  had  to  tramp  all 
over,  working  wherever  I  could  git 
somethin’  to  do.  Now  I’m  glttin’  old 
an’  nobody  wants  an  ol’  man,  when 
he  looks  like  me.  When  a  feller  is 
down,  thin  he’s  down  fer  good. 
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[Studknt] 

(To  Tramp)  You  lost  your  life’s  hap¬ 
piness;  (to  Millionaire)  while  you 
reaped  great  fortunes  at  his  expense. 

[Millionaire] 

(Apologizing  for  his  existence)  I  was 
a  poor  boy  myself,  when  I  was  young. 

[Student] 

Does  this  excuse  the  criminality  of 
the  acquisition  of  wealth? 

[Millionaire] 

My  father  owned  a  small  foundry  in 
Pennsylvania. 

[’Tramp] 

Pennsylvania? 

[Millionaire] 

My  brother  and  I — (thoughtfully) 
Yes,  my  brother  and  I — we  both  helped 
our  father  in  his  small  foundry  when 
we  were  boys. 

[Tramp] 

Me  father,  too,  owned  a  small  foun¬ 
dry  in  the  town  where  I  was  born,  but 
he  couldn’t  compete  ’gainst  them  big 
companies;  he  couldn’t  make  it  pay  the 
expenses  an’  he  had  to  close  up.  Thin 
I  worked  as  foreman  in  one  of  them 
big  companies  that  was  financed  from 
New  York,  but  they  sent  me  away 
when  they  got  cheaper  men.  Since 
thin  I  had  to  work  as  a  common 
laborer. 

[Student] 

Such  is  the  tragedy  of  our  age.  ’The 
big  Industrial  enterprises  crushed  the 
small  independent  firms  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  and  made  you  a  millionaire  and 
you  a  tramp. 

[Tramp] 

(Sadly)  We  had  nothin’  after  me 
father  lost  his  property. 

[Millionaire] 

But  you  remained  at  your  trade, 
that’s  why  you  are  poor.  I  have  had 
brains  enough  to  see  that  a  working¬ 
man  cannot  rise  as  long  as  he  has  to 
work  for  a  living. 

[Student] 

You  do  acknowledge  that? 

[  Millionaire  j 

Why,  yes;  everybody  knows  that. 
That’s  why  I  left  my  father’s  foundry 
against  his  will  and  sought  another  oc¬ 
cupation.  I  went  into  politics  and 
gained  influence  in  the  political,  com¬ 


mercial  and  financial  world,  and  I 
made  money  easily. 

[Student] 

You  grew  rich  because  you  did  not 
want  to  work? 

[Tramp] 

(To  himself)  Gee,  ain’t  that  strange. 
I  had  a  brother,  too;  he  left  home,  and 
I  never  seen  no  more  of  him. 

[Millionaire] 

I  Invested  the  money  I  made  in  pol¬ 
itics. 

[Student] 

’The  money  you  made  by  selling  the 
country  to  plutocrats  and  thus  you  be¬ 
came  a  plutocrat  yourself. 

[Millionaire] 

Politics  is  politics.  I  financed  the 
trusts  that  are  the  pride  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  whose  influence  extends  all 
over  the  world.  I  build  churches  and 
endow  libraries — ^Why  did  they  not  rise 
out  of  their  conditions,  as  I  did?  They 
had  the  same  chance.  One  goes  up  and 
the  others  go  down. 

[Student] 

Is  this  your  Brotherhood  of  Man? 

[Millionaire] 

The  fittest  survive.  People  are  poor 
and  men  are  tramps  because  they  are 
incompetent.  The  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  kill  them  off.  Let  them  not 
multiply  and  overcrowd  the  world. 
The  sooner  they  perish,  the  better  for 
them. 

[Student] 

Wealth  blinds  you,  makes  a  brute  of 
you  in  your  heart  and  thoughts  and 
actions.  The  acquisition  of  wealth  at 
the  expense  of  your  fellow  men  has 
made  a  beast  of  you  and  your  class  of 
social  parasites,  incapable  of  compre¬ 
hending  the  laws  of  God  and  Nature; 
incapable  of  expressing  human  emo¬ 
tions  and  love  to  your  fellow  men;  unfit 
td  be  a  useful  member  of  society.  You 
and  your  class  crush  the  masses  and 
creators  of  wealth  down  to  the  ground 
and  then  you  despise  them  in  your 
heart.  You  revel  in  luxury,  while  mill¬ 
ions  of  unfortunate  brothers,  not  your 
brothers,  live  in  poverty  and  misery. 
Your  bestiality  and  grreed  for  profit 
cause  international  wurs.  The  mill- 
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Ions  you  control  are  a  curse  to  you  and 
humanity. 

[Tramp] 

You  are  at  the  head  of  them  big  com¬ 
panies  that  ruined  me  father  and  made 
me  what  I  am?  On  the  day  that  me 
father  killed  himself  on  account  of 
loosin’  his  property,  thin  I  swore  that 
I  would  kill  that  man  if  ever  I  come 
across  any  of  ’em.  Are  you  one  of 
’em?  As  true  as  me  name  is  Jim 
Wilson - 

[Millionaire] 

Jim — Wil — (whispers  with  astonish¬ 
ment)  Is  that — your  name? 

[Tramp] 

Why,  sure. 

[Millionaire] 

And — you — had  a — h  r  o  t  h  e  r — who 
went  away — from  home? 

[Tramp] 

Me  brother? — He  may  be  dead. 
Richard  was  no  good.  He  never  showed 
up  after  he  left  home. 

[Millionaire] 

(Turns  aside)  Jim? — 

[Student] 

(Comprehends  the  situation)  Are  you 
two - ? 

[Tramp] 

I  aint  seen  him  for  over  thirty  years. 
He  was  twenty-four  when  he  left  home. 

[Millionaire] 

Jimmy — I — am — Richard. 

[Tramp] 

Richard  ?  Me  —  brother  ?  —  No — you 
kint  be  him! 

[Millionaire] 

(Quivering  with  emotion)  Look  at 
that,  Jim.  (He  shows  him  his  watch) 
Do  you  know  that? 

[Tramp] 

That’s — father’s  old  watch — ^Richard. 

[Millionaire] 

I  took  it  with  me  when  I  left  home 
after  I  quarreled  with  father. 

[Tramp] 

Why  did  y’  never  come  back? 

[Millionaire] 

I  hadn’t  the  heart. 

[Tramp] 

Kin  it  be  true  that  you  are  Richard? 
Y  es — you — look — it. 

[Millionaire] 

And — father? 


[Tramp] 

He  killed  himself  when  he  failed. 
But  that’s  long  gone  and  forgotten. 
Say — but  you — look  different.  An’  see 
what  I  am  now.  What  I  am  now  (he 
clutches  his  breast). 

[Millionaire] 

(Covers  his  eyes  with  his  hands)  I 
— killed  father  and  ruined  him — by  my 
speculations?  I  didn’t  know — that. 

[Student] 

You  ruined  your  brother  and  many 
more. 

[Tramp] 

Richard,  YOU  was  behind  them  big 
companies? 

[Millionaire] 

(Masters  himself)  Here  take  that 
money  and  get  a  new  suit  of  clothes; 
dress  yourself  up  and  come  to  my  of¬ 
fice  on  Wall  street  (gives  him  his  card) 
That’s  my  address. 

[Tramp] 

(To  Student)  We  are  brothers  an* 
aint  seen  each  other  for  over  thirty 
years.  Kin  you  imagine  that  we  two 
kin  be  brothers — him— an’  me? 

[Student] 

Brothers  you  are,  in  name  and  in 
flesh  and  blood,  but  not  brothers  in 
deed.  We  ail  are  brothers;  but  it  is 
the  greed  for  money,  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  at  the  expense  of  one’s  fel¬ 
low  man,  even  one’s  own  brother,  that 
separates  us  and  makes  enemies  and 
strangers  out  of  the  children  of  one 
God. 

[Millionaire] 

(Staggers  to  the  bench.) 

[Tramp] 

(Approaches  the  Millionaire)  I  kin’t 
believe  it. 

[Millionaire] 

(As  he  sees  the  clergyman  approach, 
he  grows  embarrassed  and  ashamed  of 
his  brother)  Don’t — talk  to  me — here — 

To-morrow  at  my  office - 

[Clergyman] 

(Enters  and  approaches  the  Million¬ 
aire  joyously)  Good  evening,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  come  to 
listen  to  my  sermon  to-night  on  “’The 
Brotherhood  of  Man.”  The  subject 
will  be  very  interesting. 
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[Student] 

(Smiles  bitterly.) 

[Millionaire] 

(Collapses  completely  and  hides  his 
face;  his  head  bent  down.) 

[Tramp] 

He’s  me - bro - 

[Millionaire] 

(Motions  the  'Tramp  to  be  silent  and 
turns  to  the  Clergyman)  I  cannot  stay 
to-night. 

[Clergyman] 

(Looks  with  surprise  at  the  Million¬ 
aire,  the  Tramp  and  the  Student)  I 
am  exceedingly  sorry.  The  subject  will 
be  very  interesting  to-night. 

[Millionaire] 

(Turns  at  first  to  the  Student,  shame¬ 
facedly,  then  to  the  Tramp  and  finally 
to  the  Clergyman)  I — don’t — feel  well — 
to-night. 

(The  tramps  approach  gradually  and 
place  themselves  in  the  center.) 

[Clergyman] 

That’s  too  bad,  Mr.  Wilson.  I  wanted 
you  so  very  much  to  hear  my  sermon 
to-night.  It  is  so  appropriate  to  your 
character  and  charitable  inclination: 
“The  Brotherhood  of  Man.’’ 

[Millionaire] 

Good — bye —  (Shakes  hands  with  the 
Clergyman;  turns  to  his  brother,  in¬ 
tends  to  shake  his  hand,  but  does  not 
do  so.  He  goes  away  without  looking 
at  the  Student.) 

[Tramp] 

(To  Student)  Say — he  gave  me  a 
twenty-dollar  bill. 

[Clergyman] 

Mr.  Wilson  gave  you  that?  What 
for? 

[Tramp] 

S’pose  ’cause  I  need  it. 


[Clergyman] 

He  IS  very  charitable.  But  he  should 
have  given  it  to  us.  Money  does  more 
good  in  our  hands  than  in  yours.  You 
only  spend  It  in  drink,  while  we  take 
care  of  your  souls  with  it. 

[Student] 

Feed  the  soul  and  starve  the  body. 

[Tramp] 

He’s  me  brother. 

[Clergyman] 

All  men  are  brothers  to  him! 

[Student] 

Shall  I  pity  your  ignorance  or  excuse 
the  hypocrisy  of  your  charities? 

[Clergyman] 

If  you  disturb  this  meeting,  the 
police  will  take  care  of  you.  (Ap¬ 
proaches  the  tramps  and  opens  a  prayer 
book)  Before  we  open  to-night’s  serv¬ 
ices,  let  us  all  say  our  silent  prayer, 
thanking  Him  who  is  the  Father  of  all 
mankind.  We,  His  children,  are  all 
brothers  unto  each  other. 

(The  tramps  remove  their  hats  and 
pray  apparently.) 

[Clergyman] 

(After  a  few  moments)  Amen!  The 
subject  of  to-night’s  talk  will  be:  “The 
Brotherhood  of  Man  to  Come.’’  (He 
points  toward  heaven.) 

[Student] 

(To  Tramp)  And  hell  on  earth. 

[Tramp] 

(To  Student)  Hell!  That’s  what  it  is. 

(Student  and  Tramp  look  sarcastically 
at  the  Clergyman.) 

[Clergyman] 

Brethren.  The  Brotherhood  of  Man 
to  Come - 

[Curtain] 
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- NLY  now  and  then  appears  a 

story  whose  virtue  is  charm 
of  a  doixghtfully  entertaining 
quality.  When  such  a  vol¬ 
ume  reaches  its  audience  at  about  the 
time  of  another  story,  which  is  strong 
and  free  in  its  portrayal  of  characters 
great  enough  to  escape  the  meanness 
of  mediocrity,  readers  who  care  little 
for  “the  ten  best  sellers”  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  as  such  have  a  double  treat. 
From  Owen  Wister  comes  the  story  of 
charm,  and  it  would  be  akin  to  phil¬ 
istinism  to  explain  to  his  readers  in 
advance  why  he  entitled  his  work  of 
art  “Lady  Baltimore.”  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward’s  “Fenwick’s  Career”  demands 
its  audience,  wherever  a  romance  of 
strength  and  humanity  and  dramatic 
force  is  welcome.  Were  it  not  for  the 
exquisite  “Eleanor,”  reviving  memories 
of  the  tragedy  of  Tito  Melema,  it  might 
be  said  that  Mrs.  Ward  had  In  “Fen¬ 
wick’s  Career”  written  her  best  story. 
In  some  respects  Madame  de  Pastour- 
elles  is  nobler  in  the  tragic  crisis  of 
her  life,  but  Eleanor  was  so  human, 
when  she  undertook  to  keep  Manisty 
from  winning  her  unwitting  rival  be¬ 
fore  she  finally  ascended  the  heights 
of  sacrifice,  that  her  rank  among  Mrs. 
Ward’s  heroines  remains  secure. 

*  *  * 

“Fenwick’s  Career”  and  “Lady  Balti¬ 
more”  have  one  element  in  common, 
the  triangular  plot,  and  then  resem- 

FEXWICK’S  CAKE'EiR.  By  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward.  Published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York. 

LADY  BALTIMORE.  By  Owen  Wis¬ 
ter.  Published  by  The  Maomillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 


biance  yields  to  contrasts.  Mr.  Wister’s 
hero,  John  Mayrant,  in  the  midst  of  his 
honest  difficulty  has  to  hear  his  friend 
Augustus  explain  the  doctrine  of  the 
triangle  in  romance.  Says  Augustus: 

“What  are  they  all,  the  old  ro¬ 
mances?  You  take  Paris  and  Helen 
and  Menelaus.  What’s  that?  You 
take  Launcelot  and  Arthur  and  Guine¬ 
vere.  You  take  Paola  and  Francesca 
and  her  husband,  what’s-hls-name,  or 
'rristram  and  Iseult  and  Mark.  Two 
men,  one  woman.  Triangle  and  trou¬ 
ble.  Other  way  around  you  get  Tann- 
hauser  and  Venus  and  Elizabeth;  two 
women,  one  man;  more  triangle  and 
more  trouble.” 

«  *  • 

By  a  Westmoreland  stream  stood 
John  Fenwick,  a  poor  painter  with 
brilliant  ambition  and  suddenly  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  loan  of  a  hundred  pounds 
that  be  might  get  to  London.  “London! 
— the  word  chimed  him  from  the  past — 
threw  wide  the  future.  •  •  •  And 
always,  at  the  end  of  this  vista,  there 
was  success — success  great  and  tan¬ 
gible.”  To  his  wife,  Phoebe,  a  Cumber¬ 
land  girl,  who  loved  her  John,  her 
child  and  her  own  sort  of  folk,  Fenwick 
imfolded  his  plan  until  the  country  girl 
by  his  side  with  a  shudder  clasped  his 
arm. 

“John! — are  you  going  to  leave  baby 
and  me  behind?” 

“Just  for  a  little  while,”  he  pleaded — 
“till  I  get  my  footing.  One  year!  For 
both  our  sakes — Phoebe!” 

•  ♦  *  “I  must  be  my  own  master 
— J  must  have  nothing  to  think  of  but 
my  art — I  must  slave  night  and  day — 
I  must  live  with  artists — I  must  get  to 
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know  all  sorts  of  people  wno  might 
help  me  on.” 

Once  the  protests  were  over,  “they 
returned  to  the  cottage  like  children, 
hand  in  hand.”  After  Fenwick  was 
sleeping  soundly,  “Phoebe,  replunged 
in  loneliness  and  dread,  gave  herself  in 
the  dawn-silence  to  a  passion  of  un¬ 
conquerable  tears.” 

“Who  can  contemplate  Fame  through 

clouds  unfold 

The  star  which  rises  o’er  her  steep,  nor 

ciiinb?” 

•  *  * 

Fearing  to  offend  his  first  wealthy 
patron.  Lord  Flndon,  Fenwick  conceals 
the  fact  of  his  marriage  from  his  Lon¬ 
don  friends  and  the  way  prepares 
itself  for  an  intense  situation — tiie  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  triangle  that  tests 
the  souls  of  men,  and  of  women,  too. 
He  soon  meets  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Lord  Findon,  Eugenie  de  Pastourelles 
— “slenderly  built,  with  pale  brown  hair 
and  a  delicately  white  face  of  a  very 
perfect  oval” — “she  had  large  quiet 
eyes,  darker  than  her  hair” — “the 
proud  cutting  of  the  nose  and  mouth 
gave  delight;  it  was  a  pride  so  un¬ 
conscious,  so  masked  in  sweetness,  that 
it  challenged  without  wounding” — “a 
spirit  watchful  and  still,  wrapped  in  a 
great  melancholy” — “her  maimed  life 
had  made  her  perforce  an  ‘intellectual’  ” 
— “nothing  but  civilization  in  its  most 
complex  workings  could  have  produced 
such  a  type.” 

•  «  * 

Mrs.  Ward  sounds  one  slight  note 
that  recalls  the  “Robert  Blsmere”  days 
of  preaching.  Eugenie,  a  friend  of 
Renan  and  Taine  and  not  a  follower  of 
things  accepted,  explained  to  her 
father  her  daily  pilgrimage  to  a  little 
ritualistic  church, 

“It’s  an  Action — not  words — and  an 
action  means  anything  you  like  to  put 
Into  it — one  thing  to  me — another  to 
you.  Some  day  we  shall  all  be  tired, 
Bha’n’t  we? — of  creeds  and  sermons, 
but  never  of  ‘This  do,  in  remembrance 
of  Me!’” 

*  *  * 

John  Fenwick  in  the  complexity  of 
his  genius,  his  strain  of  noble  char¬ 


acter  and  his  wretched  yet  so  human 
weakness  has  now  the  inspiration  of 
greatness  and  now  the  indecision  which 
tangles  yet  more  sadly  a  painful,  dra¬ 
matic  situation.  As  for  the  outcome 
after  twelve  years  in  London  and  the 
soul-wracking  tension  in  each  of  the 
three  lives,  the  doctrine  of  the  triangle 
works  out  a  noble  solution  of  happi¬ 
ness  for  two  who  scarcely  can  demand 
it,  and  a  tragedy  enveloped  in  a  melan¬ 
choly  calm  for  the  third  who  ascends 
the  gray  altar  of  self-abnegation. 

*  *  * 

A  great  story  draws  upon  the  nerv¬ 
ous  force  of  its  readers.  A  change  of 
scene  and  atmosphere  and  people  works 
marvels  for  nervous  conditions,  and 
one  who  reads  “Fenwick’s  Career” 
should  have  “Lady  Baltimore”  at  hand. 
The  very  sense  of  humor,  which  ani¬ 
mates  even  many  of  the  most  serious 
of  Mr.  Wister’s  pages,  accentuates  the 
relaxation  and  the  pleasure  of  his  ro¬ 
mance,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  most 
correct  interpretation  of  the  lingering 
traditions  of  the  life  of  the  old  South 
that  has  reached  the  vanguard  of  the 
American  public  in  its  leisure  moments. 
*  «  * 

Kings  Port — “The  most  appealing, 
the  most  lovely,  the  most  wistful  town 
in  America;  whose  visible  sadness  and 
distinction  seem  also  to  speak  audibly, 
speak  in  the  sound  of  the  quiet  waves 
that  ripple  round  her  Southern  front, 
speak  in  the  church  bells  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  breathe  not  only  in  the 
soft  salt  air,  but  in  the  perfume  of 
every  gentle,  old-fashioned  rose  that 
blooms  behind  the  high  garden  walls 
of  falling  mellow-tinted  plaster:  Kings 
Port  the  retrospective.  Kings  Port  the 
belated,  who  from  her  pensive  porti¬ 
coes  looks  over  her  two  rivers  to  the 
marshes  and  the  trees  beyond,  the  live- 
,oaks,  veiled  in  gray  moss,  brooding 
with  memories!” 

«  *  « 

Hobtense  Rieppe — To  the  “yellow 
rich”  a  daughter  of  the  old  South,  to 
the  old  ladies  of  Kings  Port  “a  steel 
wasp” — her  desire  for  John  Mayrant, 
despite  her  sophistication  and  her  love 
for  automobiles  and  yachts  and  wine 
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and  cigarettes — Hortense  explained  the 
riddle  of  her  Jove  to  her  confidant  Kitty 
by  saying:  “I  think  I  want  him  for 
his  innocence.” 

*  *  « 

The  St.  Michaels — Mrs.  Gregory,  a 
beautiful  old  lady  in  widow’s  dress, 
stately  and  precise — ^Mrs.  Weguelin, 
also  old,  also  charming,  but  whiter  and 
very  diminutive — Miss  Josephine,  a 
supremely  fine-looking  old  lady,  even 
more  chiselled  and  more  august  with  a 
graciousness  that  is  a  perspective  of 
generations,  who  alone  never  accepts 
the  apparent  conquest  of  John  May- 
rant  of  Kings  Port  by  Hortense. 

*  «  * 

New  York  and  Newport — “  ‘Bohm 
is  president  of  an  insurance  company, 
and  Charley’s  a  director  and  reorgan¬ 
izes  railroads.  Other  people  share  their 
pleasant  spoils — Senators,  vestrymen — 
you  can’t  be  sure  who  you’re  sitting 
next  to  at  dinner  any  more.  Come,  live 
North.  You’ll  find  the  only  safe  way 
is  never  to  know  anybody  worth  more 
than  five  millions — ^if  you  wish  to  keep 
the  criminal  classes  off  your  visiting 
list.  Ah,  the  jail!  It’s  the  great 
American  joke.  It  reverses  the  rule  of 
our  smart  society.  Only  those  who 
have  no  incomes  are  admitted.  The 
American  had  much  rather  be  good 
than  bad!  But  also  the  American  had 
rather  be  rich  than  good.  And  he  is 
having  his  wish. 

“  ‘The  flesh  has  had  a  good,  long, 
prosperous  day,  and  the  hour  of  the 
spirit  must  be  near  striking.  And  the 
moral  awakening  will  be  followed  by  a 


moral  slumber,  since,  in  the  uncom¬ 
prehended  scheme  of  things,  slumber 
seems  necessary;  and  you  needn’t  pull 
so  long  a  face,  Mr.  Mayrant,  because 
the  slumber  will  be  followed  by  an¬ 
other  moral  awakening.  ’The  alcoholic 
society  girl  you  don’t  like  will  very 
probably  give  birth  to  a  water-drinking 
daughter — ^who  in  her  turn  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  bibulous  progeny:  how  often 
must  I  tell  you  that  nothing  is  final.’  ” 

«  *  * 

Charley — “I  soon  noted  a  difference 
as  radical  as  it  was  diverting  between 
this  banker-yachtsman’s  speech  when 
he  talked  of  affairs  on  land  and  when 
he  attempted  to  deal  with  nautical  mat¬ 
ters.  I  concluded  that  I  would  rather 
have  Charley  for  my  captain  during  a 
panic  in  Wall  street  than  in  a  hurri¬ 
cane  at  sea.  He  wore  highly  pro¬ 
nounced  sea  clothes  of  the  ornamental 
kind;  and  though  they  fitted  him 
physically,  they  hung  baggily  upon  his 
unmarine  spirit;  giving  him  the  air,  as 
it  were,  of  a  broiled  quail  served  on 
oyster  shells.” 

«  *  « 

Lady  Baltimore — In  care  of  Miss 
Eliza  La  Heu  at  the  Woman’s  Ex¬ 
change. 

«  «  « 

Here  and  there  quietly  Mr.  Wister 
finds  his  own  way  of  discoursing  upon 
the  “yellow  rich”  and  also  upon  the 
negro  problem.  Withal  these  didactic 
sidetalks,  the  charm  of  the  story  is 
never  interrupted.  It  is  difficult  to 
realize  that  the  romance  is  downright 
serious,  the  idyl  Is  so  delightful. 
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In  the  Market  Place. 


OTHING  is  more  fatal  to  the 
achievement  of  success  than 
the  lack  of  faith,  not  onlj' 
the  faith  which  we  should 
have  in  ourselves  but  the  faith  which 
other  people  should  have  in  us.  It  is 
lack  of  faith  which  has  characterized 
the  financial  history  of  the  past  month. 
The  stock  market,  the  barometer  of 
financial  weather  conditions,  has  plain¬ 
ly  indicated  the  absence  of  faith,  ^^o 
one  believed  in  it,  not  even  the  men 
who  make  their  daily  champagne  by 
executing  orders  to  buy  or  sell  securi¬ 
ties  for  other  people.  As  for  the  in¬ 
vesting  or  even  speculative  public  it 
refused  to  be  drawn  into  a  speculation 
in  which  not  even  those  who  made  it 
had  that  belief  which  amounts  to  con¬ 
viction.  But  by  the  very  fact  that  it 
was  unable  to  convince  any  one  of  its 
sincerity  in  making  higher  prices  from 
day  to  day  the  market  truly  reflected 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  at  large 
which  has  probably  rarely  been  so  in¬ 
imical  to  corporations  and  their  securi¬ 
ties,  especially  those  corporations  which 
have  recently  come  to  the  public  notice 
as  violators  of  the  moral  and  the  statu¬ 
tory  law.  The  lack  of  faith  in  the 
security  market  was  due  largely  to  the 
lack  of  faith  in  those  who  until  a  few 
y  ears  ago  were  considered  the  leaders 
in  American  affairs  but  who  are  now 
regarded  merely  as  the  corrupt  and  cor¬ 
rupting  managers  of  corporations, 
greedy  with  the  greed  of  the  vulture. 
The  realization  on  the  part  of  the 
public  that  a  large  share  of  the  stocks 
and  bonds  and  other  securities  created 
by  them  were  conceived  in  fraud  and 
created  in  iniquity  has  made  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  their  wares  a  difficult  matter. 


Like  the  beef  trust,  they  find  their 
market  vanishing  beneath  them,  and  it 
will  probably  take  years  of  upright 
effort  on  their  part  to  restore  the  con¬ 
fidence  w'hich  they  have  lost. 

*  *  * 

Considerations  of  this  sort  throw  a 
different  light  on  recent  efforts  to 
place  American  securities  abroad.  The 
most  important  transaction  of  this 
kind  is  the  endeavor  of  the  bankers  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  sell  an 
issue  of  $50,000,000  bonds  in  Paris.  For 
the  company  it  has  been  stated  that  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  loan  abroad,  and 
especially  In  France,  was  to  open  to  it 
the  richest  investment  market  in  the 
world.  This  explanation  sounds  well, 
but  is  open  to  suspicion,  especially 
when  the  rate  which  the  company  will 
have  to  pay  for  its  funds  is  taken  into 
consideration.  One  of  the  counsel  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  transaction  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  after  the  many 
different  taxes  have  been  provided  for 
there  will  be  mighty  little  left  for  the 
company.  The  French  Fisk  will  levy 
a  tax  not  only  on  that  share  of  the 
issue  sold  in  Paris  but  also  on  any  part 
which  may  find  its  way  into  the  New 
York  market.  The  bankers  represent¬ 
ing  the  company  abroad,  namely,  the 
Credit  Lyonnaise,  the  Comptoir  Na¬ 
tional  d’Escompte  and  the  Banque  de 
Paris  et  des  Pays  Bas,  will  receive  not 
only  good  commissions,  but  there  will 
be  a  fee  whenever  a  bond  passes  over 
their  ooxmter.  Besides  there  are  num¬ 
berless  other  monetary  considerations 
to  be  looked  after,  and  it  is  stated 
on  good  authority  that  it  was  first 
necessary  to  “see”  three  of  the  French 
ministers.  Adding  all  these  expenses. 
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the  cost  to  the  company  will  be  easily 
5  per  cent.,  so  that  there  Is  no  great 
saving  in  going  abroad.  When  it  is  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  has  been  draining  the 
money  market  here  by  its  apparently 
limitless  requirements  for  funds  at 
constantly  rising  rates,  the  attempted 
conquest  of  the  foreign  investment 
market  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
Furthermore,  the  credit  and  standing 
of  the  company  with  the  public,  and 
the  confidence  in  the  company’s  man¬ 
agement  have  been  seriously  impaired 
by  the  recent  revelations  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  espe¬ 
cially  by  that  part  of  the  testimony 
which  showed  that  the  company  had 
lost  large  sums  of  money  by  the  meth¬ 
ods  employed  by  many  of  the  higher 
officials. 

m  *  * 

As  the  chief  factor  in  our  exports,  and 
consequently  in  our  credit  abroad  is  to 
be  found  in  the  food  products  of  the 
country,  it  is  not  surprising  that  so 
much  importance  should  be  attached  to 
the  crops.  Without  these  we  would  be 
unable  to  pay  our  debts  abroad,  and 
would  have  to  resort  to  the  expedient 
of  heavy  gold  exports  which  would 
probably  so  reduce  the  available  supply 
of  credits  and  money  here  as  to  cause 
what  is  known  as  a  money  panic.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  promise  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  crops  is  not  of  the  best.  Attention 
was  called  in  these  columns  some 
months  ago  to  the  possible  unfavorable 
influence  of  an  unseasonable  winter  on 
the  fall-sown  crops.  Unfortunately 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  serious 
damage  has  resulted  in  the  crops  of 
winter  wheat  and  oats,  and  that  this 
damage  may  be  extended  to  com  and 
spring  wheat  also.  True,  the  latter 
two  crops  have  so  far  shown  nothing 
whereby  to  judge  them,  and  In  fact  at 
this  writing  it  is  too  early  to  say  any¬ 
thing  about  the  condition  of  corn  either 
way.  But  the  weather  has  been  in¬ 
auspicious  for  a  favorable  start  of  these 
two  grains,  as  there  has  been  too  much 
drought  in  the  corn-growing  sections 
and  too  much  rain  in  the  spring  wheat 
sections  of  the  country.  The  result  of 


this  unfavorable  weather  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  crop  season,  while  not  per 
se  fatal,  is  likely  to  so  retard  the 
growth  of  the  crops  as  to  expose  them 
the  more  and  the  longer  to  the  dangers 
of  the  later  summer  and  fall  weather. 
«  *  * 

In  view  of  the  expected  partial  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  crops  the  loss  incurred 
through  the  export  of  meat  products 
becomes  the  more  important.  The  ex¬ 
posures  of  the  unspeakable  methods 
pursued  by  the  packers,  commonly 
known  as  the  Beef  Trust,  have  already 
made  their  influence  felt  by  causing  a 
serious  falling  off  in  the  exports  of 
these  foods,  a  falling  off  which  is 
variously  estimated  in  proportions  but 
which  is  evidently  of  sufficient  import¬ 
ance  so  as  to  alarm  the  men  who  make 
their  millions  out  of  the  meat  packing 
industry.  We  can  ill  afford  to  lose  a 
matter  of  120,000,000  in  exports. 

«  *  « 

Another  factor  with  which  the 
financial  markets  will  have  to  reckon 
in  the  near  future,  and  to  which  I  have 
repeatedly  called  attention,  is  the  com¬ 
ing  agitation  against  the  existing  tariff, 
a  tariff  without  which  there  is  no 
doubt  such  heavily  overcapitalized  in¬ 
dustries  as  the  United  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  Watch  Trust,  the  Harvester 
Trust  and  innumerable  others  could  not 
hope  to  pay  dividends  on  their  share 
caivtal  and  perhaps  not  even  the  inter¬ 
est  on  their  bonded  indebtedness.  That 
the  lines  in  the  coming  Congressional 
campaign  will  be  drawn  lai^ely  on  the 
question  of  tariff  revision  is  already 
apparent  in  the  preliminary  contests 
for  nominations  within  the  parties. 
The  primary  contest  in  Iowa  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  Governor 
is  being  fought  on  the  question  of  tariff 
revision  or  stand-patism.  What  the 
result  will  be  when  the  people  cast 
their  votes  either  this  fall  or  during 
the  next  Presidential  campaign  cannot 
be  doubted,  and  it  is  possible  that  con¬ 
siderations  of  this  kind  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  constant  selling  of  the 
Steel  stocks  and  bonds  which  has  been 
a  feature  of  the  stock  market  for  the 
past  month. 
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The  trend  of  public  opinion  is  clearly 
indicated  by  an  article  in  a  contem¬ 
porary  magazine  (the  “North  American 
Review”),  which  has  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  largely  because  of  its  appearance 
in  what  cannot  be  said  to  be  anything 
but  a  conservative  publication  with  the 
weight  of  nearly  a  hundred  years  on 
its  editorial  policy.  The  article  in 
question  is  exactly  in  line  with  the 
arguments  heretofore  offered  in  these 
columns.  Edgar  Allen  Poe  once  re¬ 
marked  in  his  consideration  of  a  re¬ 
markable  murder  case  that  every  bit  of 
evidence  which  went  to  confirm  other 
evidence  previously  adduced  must  be 
considered  as  cumulative  in  weight.  If 
such  views  are  at  last  gaining  accept¬ 
ance  in  conservative  quarters,  what 
may  be  expected  from  the  more  or  less 
radically  inclined  masses? 

*  * 

That  the  hopes  of  easy  money  rates 
to  be  had  throughout  the  summer, 
which  were  held  out  by  many  bankers 
a  few  weeks  ago  for  the  evident  pur¬ 
pose  of  encouraging  higher  prices  in 
the  stock  market,  were  not  based  on 
sound  reasoning  is  already  becoming 
apparent.  The  warning  against  over- 
confidence  on  this  score  which  was 
sounded  in  these  columns  last  month 
has  since  been  repeated  by  Frank  Van- 
derlip,  Vice-President  of  the  National 
City  Bank,  and  has  already  partially 
at  least  been  justified  by  occurrences  in 
the  money  market.  During  the  second 
week  in  June  the  call  funds  rose  to 
6  per  cent.,  while  time  money  for  any 
reasonably  long  periods,  with  maturity 
at  desirable  periods,  has  never  fallen 
below  that  figrufe  for  more  than  a 
moment.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
demand  for  money  is  greater  than  the 
available  supply.  So  far  this  demand 
is  believed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
continued  remarkable  activity  of  trade 
and  in  the  excited  speculation  in  real 
estate  by  which  huge  sums  have  been 
tied  up.  If  this  demand  for  money 
should  continue  it  is  easily  conceivable 
that  sooner  or  later  the  possession  of 
money  would  be  more  desirable  than 
the  possession  of  either  real  estate  or 
securities.  Thus  the  insistent  demand 


for  money  might  easily  cause  an  over¬ 
flow  in  the  offerings  of  stocks,  bonds, 
real  estate  and  other  marketable  prop¬ 
erty  with  the  result  of  depressing  their 
prices,  curtailing  credits  and  further 
raising  the  value  of  cash.  How  long 
such  a  condition  of  affairs  can  be 
avoided  is  uncertain,  but  it  must  sooner 
or  later  occur,  for  it  is  one  of  the  re¬ 
current  events  which  make  up  the 
cycle  of  financial  development  in  this 
country. 

*  *  * 

At  the  last  writing  the  financial 
markets  were  congratulating  them¬ 
selves  on  the  fact  that  at  last  there 
seemed  to  be  no  cloud  in  the  financial 
skies.  The  Russian  loan  was  disposed 
of,  the  Algeciras  conference  had  ended 
peaceably  and  the  outlook  seemed 
serene.  But  the  pleasing  fairness  was 
not  to  last.  At  this  moment  the  Rus¬ 
sian  question  is  again  becoming  acute. 
The  Douma  and  the  Czar  seem  to  have 
come  to  a  parting  of  the  ways,  and  all 
the  world  expects  another  revolution¬ 
ary  outbreak,  the  result  of  which  can¬ 
not  be  foreseen,  but  which  would 
probably  be  generally  accepted  as  the 
death  sentence  of  the  Czar.  Already 
the  security  markets  at  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg  are  in  a  panic.  Heroic 
efforts  are  being  made  by  groups  of 
financiers  whose  fortunes  depend  on 
the  stemming  of  the  financial  disaster 
to  drown  the  white  fear  which  has 
clutched  the  hearts  of  the  holders  of 
the  Empire's  bonds,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  they  can  succeed  again. 
Those  who  v/ere  so  eager  to  oversub¬ 
scribe  the  Russian  loan  a  few  months 
ago  now  appear  even  more  anxious  to 
throw  over  their  holdings,  and  as  a 
result  prices  of  Russian  bonds  on  all 
the  foreign  bourses  and  exchanges  have 
fallen  to  the  lowest  points  ever  reached. 
The  American  nation  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  not  having  taken  part  in 
the  subscription  to  t'ne  loan,  even  if 
such  non-participation  was  due  mainly 
to  efforts  of  Hebrew  bankers  to  protest 
against  the  slaughter  of  their  co¬ 
religionists  through  the  weakness  of 
the  Czar.  Edward  Stuart. 
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HAVE  often  wondered  why  a 
town  hall  can  never  be  built, 
but  must  always  be  “erect- 
_  ed”;  why  a  church  must  al¬ 
ways  be  “a  sacred  edifice”;  why  you 
cannot  turn  a  corner  without  ‘•nego¬ 
tiating”  it;  why  you  cannot  play  a  solo 
without  “rendering”  it;  why  you  can¬ 
not  go  to  a  wedding  without  “attend¬ 
ing”  it;  why  you  cannot  shoot  a  goal 
at  football  without  “placing  the  sphere 
in  the  rigging”;  why  you  cannot  be 
mariied  to  any  but  a  “charming 
bride”;  and  why  you  cannot  die  with¬ 
out  your  death  “taking  place.” — E. 
Clepliane  Palmer  in  the  Saturday  Re¬ 
view. 

*  «  K 

A  man  has  seldom  more  than  one 
line  of  success.  If  he  misses,  ignores. 
Or  neglects  that'  one  line,  he  will  in¬ 
evitably  turn  out  a  failure.  In  fact  life 
is  generally  speaking  a  game  of  cards 
in  which  the  player  has  but  one  trump 
to  play  out. — Dt.  Emil  Reich  In  the 
Daily  Mall. 

«  * 

[In]  the  post  of  Director  of  the  whole 
southern  system  of  railways,  which 
was  then  worked  from  Kieff,  [Count 
Witte]  made  his  first  powerful  friend 
in  M.  Vishnegradsky,  who  soon  after¬ 
wards  became  Minister  of  Finance.  On 
the  30th  of  August,  1892,  on  his  retire¬ 
ment  through  illness,  Witte  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  him  by  the  Czar 
Alexander  HI.  He  was  then  only  forty- 
three  years  of  age.  When  he  had  been 
appointed.  Alexander  is  reported  to 
have  talked  characteristically  on  the 
subject  with  one  of  his  brothers. 

“Do  you  really  think  that  Witte  re¬ 
sembles  me?”  he  asked,  for  it  was 


commonly  said  that  this  was  the  case. 
The  Grand  Duke  nodded.  “H’m,”  pon¬ 
dered  the  Emperor.  “Well,  in  that 
case,  he  won’t  waste  any  time  before 
nis  mirror.”  —  Perceval  Gibbon  in 
Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

«  *  « 

I  am  no  butterfly  to  light 
Upon  your  rosy  lip. 

My  form,  alas!  is  hardly  slight, 

My  gouty  foot  might  slip. 

You  are  no  fragile  summer  rose, 

Tiiat  trembles  at  each  breeze; 

The  sofa  creaked  when  you  arose. 

It’s  thunder  when  you  sneeze. 

I  cannot  serenade  you,  dear, 

Beneath  the  windo'w-sil!. 

Because  I  know  the  atmosphere 
Would  leave  me  with  a  chill. 

We’ve  no  romance — ^let’s  own  it’s  true, 
:No  poetry  of  love. 

I’m  not  the  nightingale,  and  you 
Are  not  the  tender  dove. 

Infirmity  and  age  conspire 
To  keep  romance  at  bay; 

But  still  we  feed  the  sacred  fire. 

Though  middle-aged  and  gray. 

A  sense  of  humor  kills  the  pain 
When  youth  takes  wing  and  flies — 
We  know  each  other  old  and  plain, 

And  consequently  wise. 

— From  the  Pall  'Mall  Magazine. 

*  #  * 

Marquis  Saionji  [the  present  Pre¬ 
mier  of  Japan]  belongs  to  an  illustri¬ 
ous  family  in  Japan,  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  House  of  West¬ 
minster  in  England.  In  the  past  his 
family  produced  Premiers  or  other  im¬ 
portant  Ministers  of  State,  and  had 
even  marriage  connections  with  the 
Imperial  family.  Consequently  his  fam¬ 
ily  is  regarded  in  Japan  as  a  dis- 
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tinguished  one.  The  present  Marquis 
himself  has  an  honorable  personal  his¬ 
tory.  A  lad  of  eighteen,  he  met  the 
Revolution  of  forty  years  ago,  and 
gathered  volunteers  for  fighting  in  the 
cause  of  the  Emperor,  and  even  led 
troops  for  the  suppression  of  the  Sho- 
gunate  army  in  Northern  Japan.  In 
those  days  the  anti-foreign  spirit  was 
still  rife  in  Japan,  foreigners  being  re¬ 
garded  as  barbarians;  yet  the  young 
Marquis,  an  extraordinary  man  for  his 
age,  was  already  a  devotee  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  civilization,  and  fully  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  only  way  to  promote 
Japan’s  safety  and  progress  was  to 
learn  and  adopt  it.  Thus  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  became  a  student  in  the 
Quartier  Latin  in  Paris.  He  was  one 
of  the  anxious  spectators  of  the  Com¬ 
mune  disturbances  there.  He  was  a 
beloved  pupil  of  the  eminent  French 
savant  Acolas,  and  frequented  the 
salons  of  the  statesmen  of  the  “Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes”  age.  Yet  his  in¬ 
terest  was  not  confined  to  politics. 
A  little  drama  written  by  him  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  certain  Parisienne  dur¬ 
ing  his  sojourn  in  France  still  remains 
as  a  proof  of  his  literary  talent.  Thus, 
having  lived  in  the  French  capital  from 
his  eighteenth  until  his  thirty-third 
year,  he  returned  to  Japan  a  pure 
Parisian. — J.  Takegoshi  in  the  Con¬ 
temporary  Review. 

«  *  * 

“Of  all  things  it  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  folly  of  ruling  too  much, 
and  even  more  against  the  making  of 
speeches.  The  world  is  really  best  gov¬ 
erned  by  itself.  If  only  a  common  sense 
direction  is  indicated.  Government 
should  aid  in  advancing  affairs,  where 
necessary,  but  should  never  interfere 
unless  such  interference  is  either  asked 
for  or  imperative.” — Dated  Hanover, 
August  22,  1866. — Gen.  v.  Voight-Rhetz, 
then  Governor-General  of  Hanover,  in 
a  letter  to  a  privy  councillor. — Trans¬ 
lated  from  “Jugend.” 

•  *  « 

Mrs.  Newlyrich  (on  receipt  of  a  tele¬ 
gram  while  at  dinner) — Ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  have  just  received  the  joyful 


news  that  the  stork  has  presented  my 
daughter  with  a  little  girl;  quite  in 
line  with  the  old  proverb:  la  petite 
vient  en  mangeant. 

Monuments  often  represent  but  the 
regrets  of  posterity  hewn  in  stone. 

When  one  expects  to  obtain  some  ad¬ 
vantage  through  an  acquaintance  one 
calls  him  a  friend. 

Many  a  man  needs  nothing  for  the 
completion  of  his  happiness  but  new 
hope. 

Many  more  would  trim  their  sails  to 
the  breeze  could  they  only  tell  whence 
it  would  blow. — Translated  from  “Flie- 
gende  Blaetter.” 

*  *  * 

Who  flits  by  with  eyes  of  jet? 
Pierrette! 

Hush!  her  eyes  with  tenrs  .are  wet; 
(Doquette! 

Skiiled  is  she  in  magic  power, 

.Sunshine’s  brighter  after  shower. 

Tears  and  smiles  .are  beauty’s  dower; 

Coquette!  Pierrette! 

Come  along  on  jaunty  toe, 

Pierrot. 

Gay  with  quips  or  dumb  with  woe, 

Le  bean! 

Life  for  him  lies  in  the  hour; 

Now  ’tis  sunshine,  now  ’tis  shower. 

Why  despair  though  clouds  may  lower? 
Le  beau!  Pierrot! 

Not  for  long  stand  they  apart, 

Pierrette!  Pierrot! 

Now  he  clasps  her  to  his  heart. 

Le  beau!  Pierrot! 

Give  me  ever,  sweetheart  mine. 

Love  all  powerful,  love  divine. 

Thine  am  I  as  thou  art  mine, 

Pierrette!  Pierrot! 

— 'Mark  Lane,  in  Idler. 

«  *  « 

The  failure  of  the-  Russian  crisis  to 
make  progress  toward  a  favorable  solu¬ 
tion  may  be  more  easily  understood 
when  it  is  remembered  that  at  the  head 
of  the  government  stand  three  men, 
one  sorrowful,  the  second  thorny  and 
the  third  unreliable.  (Prime-Minister) 
Goremykin=soiTOwful,  (Minister)  Schi- 
pow=thorny,  (Minister  of  (Commerce) 
Ruchlow=unreIiable. — 'Translated  from 
“Jugend.” 
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the  goods  and  we’ll  send  free  the  valuable  booklet  “i.lfe 
Savers.” 


SWEET  LOUISE 


MISS  MAGNIFICENCE 


THE  LEICESTER  ASH  C0STI5ESTAL  HILLS  CO.,  k. 

Dept.  119.  GERMANTOWN,  PA. 


MY  JEWEL 


MY  COMRADE 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers,  Please  Mention  The  Eclectic  Magazine. 


J.  E.  CALDWELL  &  CO. 


=JEWELERS  &  SILVERSMITHS  =- 

Importers  of  Diamonds,  Fine  Watches, 
Clocks  and  Objets  d’Art  :  :  :  : 


Out-of-town  patrons  may  obtain,  through  correspondence,  a 
satisfactory  idea  of  our  comprehensive  stock  of  artistic  merchandise. 

On  request,  we  will  send  any  or  all  of  the  following  brochures, 
illustrating  (with  prices)  many  articles  of  exclusive  design : 

1.  JEWELRY  6.  CUT  GLASS 

2.  SILVERWARE  7.  LEATHER  GOODS 

3.  WATCHES  8.  FINE  PORCELAINS 

4  HALL  &  MANTEL  CLOCKS  9.  LAMPS 

5.  SILVER-PLATED  WARE  10.  MARBLE  STATUARY.  BRONZES,  Etc. 

We  gladly  send  selections  on  approval.  Such  requests  should 
mention  the  usual  business  references,  as  well  as  the  desired  limits  of 
expenditure. 

“  A  Book  of  Natal  Stones,”  containing  the  histories  and  traditions 
of  gems,  sent  on  request. 


Chestnut  and  Ninth  Sts.,  PHILADELPHIA 


Hotel  Earllngton 

(Fireproof  Constmetlon)  rf' 

27th  STREET  fJS  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Management  desires  to  call  your  attention  to  the  ReducUon  In  Rates  for 
Rooms  and  Restaurant. 

Table  d’Hote  Dinner,  Seventy-five  Cents. 

Rooms,  with  Detached  Bath,  One  Dollar  per  Day  and  upward. 

Parlor  and  Bedroom,  with  Private  Bath,  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  per 
Day  and  upward. 

Ladies  travelling  alone  will  find  the  Farlington  quiet,  safe  and  most  conven¬ 
ient  for  Shopping:  and  Theatres. 

t:  M.  EARLE  &  SON 

Estab.  1846  of  Elarle’a  Hotel 


\ 
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lyi^pS  for  Churches  and  Sunday  Schools 

MAP  OF  PALESTINE.  IHustr&tin  j  the  Old  Testament 

and  the  Land  as  Divided  amon^  the  Twelve  Tribes. 

MAP  OF  PALESTINE  .  Illustrating  the  New  Testament. 

HAP  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  Illustrating  the 

Journeys  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

MAP  OF  ASSYRIA  AND  THE  ADJACENT 

LANDS,  Illustrating  the  Captivities  of  the  Jews. 

MAP  OF  EGYPT  AND  THE  SINAI  PENIN¬ 
SULA.  Illustrating  the  Journeyings  of  the  Israelites. 

They  are  lithographed  in  four  colors  on  muslin  of  superior  quality,  and 
measure  36x58  inches. 

PRICE,  $1.00  EACH 

The  Complete  Set  of  Five  Maps  for  $4.50  postpaid. 

|[7  SEND  FOR  OITR  COMPIXTE  PRICK  UST. 

HENRY  D.  NOYES  O  CO.,  250  Devonshire  st 

s.wivsxa _ .  BOSTON.  MASS 


BROADWAY- 

VENDOMC  HOTEL 

Broadway  and  41gt  Street.  New  York. 


EUROPEAN  PLAN 
ABSOLUTELY  FIRE  PROOF 
A  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL 
AT  MODERATE  PRICES 
Subway  Station — One  Block 

Grand  Central  Station 

5  Minutes  Walk 

City  Hall — Eigrht  Minutes 

Lower  Section — Eiabt  Minutes 

_ WITHIN  TWO  BLOCKS  OF 

FIFTEEN  PROMINENT  THEATRES 
CENTRE  OF  SHOPPING  DISTRICT 
SINGLE  ROOMS,  near  Bath,  fl.60  PER  DAT 
SINGLE  ROOMS,  with  Bath,  $8.00  PER  DAT 
SEND  FOB  BOOKLET 
BROADWAY  YENDOME  CO. 
Proprietor 

E.  S.  CROWEIX,.  Gen’l  Manacer 


DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING 

RATES 

Sent  upon  Application 

ADDRESS 

THL  LCLLCTIC  MAQAZINL. 

116  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


60  YEARS* 
EXPERIENCE 


Patents 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  Ac. 

Anyone  sending  a  ski  tch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  oiir  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confldentlaL  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  A  Co.  receive 
sprcfol  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  jlmcrican. 

A  handsomely  lllnstrsted  weekly.  I,argest  dr* 
cnlation  of  any  scienttOc  lonmal.  Terms.  $3  a 
year ;  four  months,  $L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co.«'“'"*“>  New  York 

Branch  OIBce.  625  F  St..  Washington.  D.  C. 


IVhen  IVriling  to  /Advertisers,  Please  Mention  The  Eclectic  Magazine. 
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RUAL  STORES 

Maii’a 

Albuy.N.  Y. 
Altoona.  Fa. 
Atlanta.  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Binninghani,  Ala. 
Boston,  Mass. 

9  stores, 

Brid^eiHHt.  Conn. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

4  stores. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Cananea.  Mexico. 
Chicago.  Ill. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Oeveland,  Ohio. 
Dallas,  Texas. 
Denver,  Col. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

£  Whitman,  Mass. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Guadalajara.  Mex. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Haverhill.  Mass. 
Iloilo.  P.  I. 
Indianapolis,  I  nd. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Kansas  City.'Mo. 
I^ndon,  Hng. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Lynn,  Mass. 
Manila.  P.  I. 
Mexico  City. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Minneafx>lts.  Minn. 
Mol*ile,  Ala. 
Monterey,  Mexico. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

New  Haven.  Conn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New'port,  R.  1. 

New  Yoik.N.  Y. 

to  stores. 
Norfolk.  Va. 
Oakland.  Cal. 
Panama.  S.  A. 
Parral,  Mexico. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

4  stores, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  1. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
San  Luis  Potosi, 
Mexico. 

Sar  toga.  N.  Y. 
Sav.innah,  Ga. 
Schenectady.  N.  Y. 
Seattle*  Wash. 


“There’s  a  Regal  Store 

Where  You  Stop  Off” 

This  season  we  have  placed  8,520,000  more  people  in  direct 
touch  with  Regal  Stores.  We  have  opened  new  stores  in  a  long 
list  of  cities  all  over  the  country  where  Regals  were  never  sold 
before,  except  by  mail.  The  great  Regal  factories  were  nearly 
doubled  in  capacity  to  make  this  possible. 

Wherever  you  intend  to  be,  from  Delmonico’s  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  all  the  way  between,  you  can  wear  your  Regals  with- 
out  giving  a  second  thought  to  their  style-correctness. 
Everybody  wants  correct  and  dependable  style  —  and 
everybody  knows  the  Regal  shoe  insures  it.  Everybody 
knows  the  quarter.slxe  Regal  shoe  is  the  absolute 
equal— even  in  perfect  fit — to  the  made-to-order  shoes 
that  cost  three  times  the  price  in  the  best  custom 
shtms  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Everybody  knows  the  Regal  costs  the 
same  price  in  San  Francisco  that  it  does 
Providence,  But  did  you  know 

that  this  the  Regal 

Every  other  shoe  manufacturer  sells  his 
shoes  at  different  prices — one  price 
in  Maine,  another  price  in  Virginia, 
and  still  another  in  Iowa. 


Btyl*  I37DU  Style 

.ind  comfort  successful*  ^ 

ly  combinetl.  I'ull  toe 
with  fcinart  outsi>le  swing. 

Vamf)  and  quarter  cut  from 
famous  Regal  Black  King  Calf. 

Built  on  a  si^ecial  ank1e*fitting  Ox* 
ford  last.  ^ 

Stykl37GI2.  Same,  except  high  shoe^ 
made  of  Russet  King  Calf. 


Ji'e  can  fit  you  hv 
mail.  :U)0,0(X)  others 
regularly  fitted  and 
thorougnly  satisfied. 

Send  a  postal  to 
699  Summer  St., 
Boston, 

and  let  us  mail  the 
Regal  Booi  of  Styles, 
with  full  mail-order¬ 
ing  particulars. 

Regal  shoes  are  delivered, 
carriage  prepaid,  any  w  here  in 
the  United  States  and  all 

i)oints  covered  by  the  Parcels 
*ost  system,  for  95  cents  extra 
to  cover  delivery  charges. 
S)>ecial  rates  to  foreign  coun* 
tries. 


$^50  and 


DIT/^AI  Cl-I/^17  C^C\  !««.#»  Mall  Order  Department: 

inc*)  ^  summer  street,  boston,  mass. 

Mall  Order  Sub-Stations : 

Factory.  East  Whitman.  Mass.  Box  ihM.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  8S0  Market  St.— AVst/  Store. 

London,  Eng.,  E.  C.,  97  Chea[>side,  cor.  Lawrence  Lane. 

114  Storaa  In  Principal  CitlM.  The  Largeat  Retail  Shoe  Bulneea  in  the  World. 

^AL  SHOl 

I  $400  for  men  and  women  »3§? 


RE8AL  S,0RQ' 
M*n’( 

St.  Louis,  y.'-. 

St.  Paul,  Mi  m. 
Sunhury,  P.i. 
S)Tactise,  N  Y. 
Tacoma,  W..-h. 
Tami)a,  Fin. 
Taunton,  M.i  >s. 
Troy.  N.  Y. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 
Washington.  I).  C. 
Wilkes-Barr> ,  Pa. 
\Vorccster.  Mass. 

REGAL  STORES 
Woin*n'i 

Altoona,  Pa. 
Baltimore,  M<1. 
Birmingham.  Ala. 
Boston,  Mas-). 

a  stores. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

2  stores. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Cleveland,  (diio. 
Dallas,  Texas. 
Denver,  Col. 

E.  Whitman ,  Man. 
Haverhill,  Mass. 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Jacksonville.  Fla. 
Jersey  City.  N  J. 
Kansas  Cit\ .  Mo. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Lynn,  Mass 
Mexico  City. 
Minnea|)o1is.  Mina. 
Mobile,  Ala 
Monterey,  .Mexico. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

New  Haven,  ('ona. 
Newport,  K  .  1. 
New  York.  .\.Y. 

4  stores. 
Norfolk,  V'a. 
Oakland,  Cal. 
Panama.  S.  A. 
Phi1adeli>lu  i-  l*a. 
Providence,  K.  I. 
Richmond,  \  a. 
San  Framis  o,  Cal. 
Saratoga,  N  V. 
Savannah.  0.1. 
Schenectaib  .  N.  Y. 
St.  Paul,  Mitdi* 
Sunbury,  I’.i 
Syracuse,  N.  V. 
Tacoma.  W.  >h. 
Tampa.  Fla. 
Taunton,  M  •-■s. 
Troy.  N.  Y. 
Wilkes  Barr'  Pa. 
Worcester,  !  '..is$. 


S 


and  $4-- 
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Looking  Backward 

rLook  backward  If  you  waat  to  look 
Into  tbo  future  of  m 

Ejnerson 
I  Piano 

Ttie  past  balf  eenturr  wUI  ataow 
piaaoa  of  thla  make  In  all  klnda  of 
uar— concert  Hall,  Church,  Bobooi 
and  the  Home. 

Ton  may  aee  t)  'm  *tt«r  two  or 
litree  ceneratlona  l^v»  taken  leesona 
on  them,  and  they  w.U  atlll  be  (ood 
Bweet-to-'od  and  aervlceable  piaajo. 

Aak  peof>ie  who  possesa  an  Ekneraon 
(for  tne  purohaaer  of  one  aeldom 
parta  with  It)  what  they  thought  of 
It  thirty  yearn  ago— ten  yearb  ago— 
to-dayt 

Thua  the  pact  beoomea  a  mirror  of 
the  future,  and  proyea  to  you  that  It 
pain  to  buy  a  pfaao  with  a  good  rec¬ 
ord— a  known  quantity— a  guaranty 
of  honest  workmanship,  and  a  beauty 
of  tone  that  ataya  with  It  to  the  end. 

Bend  for  catalogue  and  de- 
acriptlve  booklet  of  their 

New  Short  Grand 


EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

120  Beybtoa  St,  (Dept,  Z)  92  MIchIna  Are,, 
BOSTON,  MASS.  CUCACiO,  ILL. 


A  New  Hotel 
At  the  Old  Stand 

$250,000  has  Just  been  spent 

Semodeltaig.  RefumlahJng 
and  Rsdeooratlng  ths 


Ihe  Prominent  Families 

of  th« 

United  States  of  America. 

Edited  by 

Arthur  Meredyth  Burke. 


The  well-known  publications  of  the  late  Sir 
Bernard  Burke.  Ulster  King  of  Arms,  relating 
to  the  peerage  and  the  untitled  landed  classes  at 
Great  Britain  and  its  Colonies,  havs  long  baen 
recognised  as  the  standard  works  on  these  soh- 
Jecis.  The  entire  absence,  however,  of  any  booh 
of  reference  dealing  with  the  genealogical  his¬ 
tory  of  the  leading  families  of  the  United  States 
of  America  which  can  be  regarded  as  AN  AU¬ 
THORITY  has  Induced  his  son,  Mr.  Arthur 
Meredyth  Burke,  to  undertake  the  oompiUtlon 
of  this  lir  'ortant  work. 

In  order  that  accuracy  and  fullneaa  of  detail 
may  be  secured,  no  authority  which  can  In  any 
way  assist  Mr.  Burke  will  remain  unconaulte^ 
and  DO  opportunity  will  be  loot  In  haviag  fre¬ 
quent  recourse  to  the  parish  and  other  local 
registers,  to  the  arcblvea  of  ixibllc  offices,  the 
records  of  Non-Oonformist  assodatlons,  fanclly 
papers,  and  to  the  various  collections  of  manu¬ 
scripts.  both  In  England  and  in  America. 

The  volume  now  In  course  of  preparation  will 
In  Itself  be  a  complete  genealoglcsil  dictionary 
of  all  the  principal  families  of  the  United 
States,  the  eecond  and  subsequent  volumes  ba- 
Ing  devoted  to  more  detailed  pedigrees  of  tk* 
varioua  famlUea  noticed  In  the  present  iaaue. 

The  work,  which  will  be  Illustrated  with  the 
armorial  beings  of  those  famillec  who  are  en¬ 
titled  to  betf  anna,  will  be  Issued  to  subecrlb- 
ers  at  two  guineas  net  (10  dollars)  per  volume. 
Pries  after  publication  three  guineas  nat  (U 
doUan). 

.  All  editorial  oornmunlcatlone  aboold  bs  sB- 
dresaed  to  ths  sdltor. 

“The  Prominent  Families  of  the 
United  States  of  America,” 

7  Temple  Chambers, 
Temple  Avenue, 
LONDON.  E.  C.,  ENGLAND. 


Broadway,  Lmpire  Sq.,  and  63d  SL 
NLW  YORK  CITY 


Restaurant  and  Service  Unexcelled. 
Splendid  location. 

Most  Modem  Improvementa. 

All  surface  care  pass  or  transfer  to  door. 
Subway  and  “L,"  stations  S  minutes. 
Hotel  fronting  on  three  streets 
nneotrlc  Cloeka,  Telephones  and  Auto¬ 
matic  Lighting  Devil  es  In  every  roem. 

Moderate  Rates 

(Music 


W.  JOHNSON  QUINN,  Proprietor 

Send  for  Guide  of  New  York—Fiec 


W.  B.  Ogden. 


W.  B.  Ogden,  dr. 


O^den  & 
Katzenmayer 


Insurance 


19  LIBERTY  STREET 

AND 

62  MAIDEN  LANE 


TeUphone  2313  Jotn 


S.  4  M.  Simplex 

The  American  Automobile  that  combines  the 
merits  of  the  Panhard  and  Mercedes  Cars 

I  Proved-by-Experience  I 

I  R.eliability  \ 

■  Ease  of  Control  1 

■  Speed  with  SeJety  1 

■  Noiseless  Action — Minimum  Vibration  I 

■  Economy  of  Maintenance  ■ 

■  Mechanism  always  Accessible  ■ 

■  Superior  Hill-climbing  Ability  I 

I  The  All«Uie°year  Car  for  All  Roads  \ 


PANHARD 

MERCEDES  RENAULT 

S.  &  M.  SIMPLEX 

&  #ablej> 


(INCORPORATED) 


Broadway,  56th,  57th  Sts.,  New  York 

Members  Association  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers 
Licensed  Importers  under  Selden  Patent  5491S0 


